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TORROX, 


My dear fellow, 


My dedications have been particularly unlucky, 
and two books which I should have preferred to dedicate 
to you rather than this have slpped by unconsecrated, 
So regard them both as yours, and exhibit this book 
simply as the proof and justification. 

Bien a tot, 
LESLIE CHARTERIS. 


LONDON, 
January, 1929. 
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THE BANDIT 


CHAPTER I 
MANRIQUE 


RAMON FRANCISCO DE CASTILLA Y ESPRONCEDA 
MANRIQUE saw the bottle coming, and ducked— 
half a second late. 

It wasn’t that he was taken by surprise. Having 
emerged with all piratical colours flying from several 
years’ intensive experience in a career which has a 
peculiar habit of proving fatal to those of its 
devotees in whom the spirit is willing but the flesh 
slow on the rebound, it wasn’t likely that a little 
thing like an empty whisky bottle would catch his 
trained nerves and muscles and reflexes yawning. 
And he’d had his eye on that bottle for the last 
ten minutes. There it had sat on the counter in 
front of Bull Harrigan and his two lieutenants, 
whose thirsty throats were engaged in dealing with 
its fiery contents in the intervals of muttered con- 
versation, and for those past ten minutes aforesaid 
Manrique had had no doubt whatever in his mind 
that in due course that same bottle was going to 
come swiftly and viciously hurtling at the head of 
Ramon Francisco de Castilla y Espronceda. It had 
been simply sitting up praying to be used for the 
purpose of eliminating Ramon Francisco as an 
immediate source of danger ; and Ramon Francisco 
himself, as a past master of all the tricks of the 
trade, was far too well aware of the potentialities 
of a skilfully wielded bottle to have kidded himself 
that the silent prayer of that bottle would escape 
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Harrigan’s attention. And Manrique, in an inter- 
view secured by a super-enterprising New York 
journalist, had once attributed his success to *#ne 
power of being able to divine what the other man’s 
best plan of action in any given circumstances was, 
a few seconds before the other man discovered the 
same thing himself and did it. Therefore Manrique, 
cool and sure of his ground, had gone on smoking 
his cigarette as if he hadn’t a care in the world ; 
but all the time, out of the corner of his eye, he was 
watching the bottle—and Bull Harrigan’s hands. 
And now, even as he jerked his sleek head sideways 
and downwards, in the same infinitesimal fraction 
of a second that it took him to appreciate the fact 
that he had started to move too late, and that no 
possible readjustment of human reactions could 
make up for that lost instant of time, he realised 
that he hadn’t got even the most anemic ghost of 
an excuse. 

The only consolation, and that the most faint and 
fleeting of consolations, was that if he hadn’t moved 
at all the bottle would have taken him squarely 
between the eyes, and that would have meant the 
fade-out as far as Ramon Manrique was concerned. 
As it was, he had started to move when it hit him, 
and the result was a glancing blow on the left 
temple that temporarily blotted out vision in a 
giddily whirling blackness shot with flying splashes 
of colour, and sent a dull twinge of agony prickling 
through his head and a kind of sick numbness 
spreading through his limbs. 

He sagged back against a table, with his knees 
slowly giving way beneath him. Every sound in 
the room was suddenly and abruptly hushed dead, 
so that the humming which the blow had set up 
in his own ears seemed to him to roar louder and 
more deafeningly with the ticking away of each 
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slow second. Nobody moved. In that tense, 
t¢ngling silence the protesting creak of the light 

oden table as he slumped more of his weight on 
it rang out like a pistol shot. And then there was 
another sound—the slow, determined, threatening 
tramp of a pair of heavy feet on the stone floor. 
Harrigan was following up the bottle. 

Even then, nobody moved. It was not the first 
time that a thing like that had happened at Gussie’s ; 
and it was agreed there that when such things did 
happen the only course for a man with a wholesome 
regard for his health to take was to sit tight and 
await developments. For Gussie’s was not on the 
register of London clubs. It nestled away in a 
dark back street off the Edgware Road, and it might 
almost have ranked as two separate establishments, 
for it catered for two totally distinct and different 
clienteles, which frequented different parts of the 
building, and arrived and departed by different 
doors, and very few members of either clientele 
were aware of the existence of the other clientele. 
There were other peculiarities about Gussie’s which 
Manrique was to find out in due course; but even 
at that moment he knew quite a lot of interesting 
things about the place. 

Why Ramon Manrique should go to a dive like 
Gussie’s at all would have been a mystery to all 
but a mere handful of his particular friends and 
enemies. He was there, as he would have put it 
in his airy way, “on business ’’—and with that, in 
the ordinary way, inquiry would have ceased, for 
Manrique had an electric air of being patently 
capable of dealing with his own affairs without 
assistance, questions, or criticism from anybody. 
But Bull Harrigan, for a number of cogent reasons, 
was an exception to that rule, and Manrique had 
known that from the start. Therefore, in his 
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cautious way, Manrique had kept a certain bottle 
somewhere in his field of vision ever since he had 
sauntered up to the bar and parked himself thgze 
beside a modest brandy smash. 

And Harrigan had beaten him to the jump. There 
was the plain ugly fact, evidencing itself to Man- 
rique in that maddening feeling of sluggishness in 
muscles that normally were as swift and violent as 
freshly lubricated lightning, hammering itself into 
his head with every dull stabbing radiation of pain 
that sizzled through his skull like a hot needle from 
the point of impact of that hurtling bottle pounding 
itself into his consciousness with the sound of every 
leisured, swaggering step that Harrigan took to- 
wards him. 

It was the girl who had doneit. Manrique hadn’t 
kept his eyes glued to Harrigan and the bottle— 
he was infinitely too old a hand for such clumsiness 
as that. He’d simply taken pains to arrange things 
so that, wherever he looked, Harrigan and the 
bottle were included in the view. Besides, he’d 
want to look about him. He was curious about the 
place, about the people—it was one of his char- 
acteristics, that suggestion of alert and eager 
curiosity about everything. But from time to time 
he had cast a direct and wary eye towards the 
bottle, noting the steadily sinking level of the 
liquor, for he had a shrewd idea that the moment 
when the last dram had gone would be the moment 
when the bottle would go also—straight for the 
cranium of Ramon Francisco de Castilla y Espronceda 
Manrique. And then, just as he saw that last dram 
splashing into Harrigan’s glass, even as he was 
quietly tightening up his nerves and sinews for 
instant action, he had seen the girl coming slowly 
down the stairs which, he knew, connected one 
department of Gussie’s with the other. 
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Even so, he was still ready to admit that there 
Wasn't the rag of an excuse for him. The stairs 

re almost behind Harrigan’s right shoulder, so 
that he hardly had to turn his eyes off Harrigan at 
all to be able to watch her. And, anyway, simply 
seeing her wouldn’t have made that much difference. 
The trouble was that he had started to think about 
her, and that was what had taken the fine edge 
off his attention. 

It would not by any means have been true to say 
that a woman was a rarity at Gussie’s—in fact, 
women were common, if not in class, at least in 
quantity. Manrique knew that perfectly well, but 
he also knew the type of woman he would have 
expected to meet, either in the upstairs rooms 
patronised by the aristocracy and semi-aristocracy, 
or in the lower rooms where every evening were 
gathered together the favoured leaders of the 
underworld. 

But this girl belonged to neither class. The 
trouble was that she didn’t belong there, and it 
automatically followed that Manrique, in his in- 
quisitive manner, wanted to know all sorts of things 
about her—what she was doing there, how she 
had got there, and certainly what she meant by 
straying out of the upper rooms, which were the 
only part of Gussie’s to which by any stretch of 
imagination a girl like that might have found her 
way, into the lower bar, where were congregated 
such toughs as Harrigan’s gang and Ramon Manrique 
himself. And accordingly Manrique had started to 
think about her, and for his pains had promptly 
received that sickening welt over the eyes from 
Harrigan’s bottle. 

Now, as he sagged against the table, he realised 
all these things; realised, at the same time, that 
it was far too Be for it to be any_use realising them 
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and forced his reeling consciousness to grapple with 
the mess into which he had landed himself. 

Cautiously he half flicked open one eye. At 
picked up Harrigan, hazily enough, but gradually 
Manrique managed to focus it. The sick pain in his 
head was dying down to a dull throbbing, and as he 
lifted his weight a little he found that control was 
returning to his limbs. But still he leaned weakly 
against the table, and, in the silence, Harrigan drew 
nearer. 7 

There was no faltering in Harrigan’s stride. For 
one thing, Harrigan was conscious of his 225 pounds 
of solid bone and brawn, and equally conscious of 
the fact that half a dozen of his men—built on no 
less imposing a scale than himself, and equally pro- 
ficient with the bottle, the chair, the table, the 
razor, and other accepted weapons of the experienced 
rough-houser—were drawn up behind him in 
support. Equally he appreciated the comparative 
insignificance of Manrique’s slight 150 pounds of 
sinew, especially after even the intrinsic value of 
each one of those 150 pounds had been decimated by 
the blow over the head which Manrique had just 
taken. 

Harrigan had been promising himself the pleasure 
of getting his hands on Manrique for some time, and 
now he had got Manrique exactly as he wanted him. 
Hecameto a halt at a distance of about three feet, 
and stood with his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat, rocking gently on his heels, gazing con- 
temptuously down at the slack form that was bowed 
against the table. He saw Manrique open one eye 
dazedly, and grinned a triumphant grin for his 
benefit. Manrique only shook his head feebly and 
sagged a little lower. 

Harrigan never afterwards had a very clear idea of 
what followed. He knew that he had reached out 
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MANRIQUE T5 
a huge fist and grabbed Manrique by the collar of his 
- cat, but he had not seen Manrique’s left hand close 
upon the leg of the table against which he was 
leaning, and consequently he could never be quite 
sure what had hit him. 

But the onlookers saw Manrique, the man who 
was down and out, and who would seemingly have 
been flat on the floor without the support of the 
table, suddenly galvanised into the complete pos- 
session of all his faculties. He straightened up 
suddenly from the knees with the speed and force 
of a compressed steel spring suddenly released ; 
and as he came up his arm came up also, and with his 
arm, swinging in wide arc, came the table—legs 
first—and one of the legs smashed with terrific force 
into Harrigan’s solar plexus. 

Harrigan doubled up and went down with a 
groan, but even before he hit the ground the table 
had gone flying across the room to crash into the 
tawdry chandelier that hung from the centre of the 
ceiling. There were four other lights in the place, 
one bracket in each corner of the room, and Manrique 
disposed of those with his automatic, in four snap 
shots that rattled out in the space of two seconds. 
The next instant he had leapt on to the bar, scat- 
tering a small cascade of glasses to smithereens, 
but temporarily lost to the seething mass of cursing 
humanity that was pounding and stumbling about 
in the blackness looking for him. 

Harrigan’s men, blinding about in the dark, were 
shouting to each other to produce matches, and 
Manrique knew that it would not be long before they 
recovered sufficiently to stop yelling profane sug- 
gestions about striking blasphemous lights, and 
did it. With any luck he might have ten seconds 
in which to get clear. 

The geography of the room was clearly photo- 
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graphed in his mind. It was roughly square, with 
sofa seats around three sides, tables in the body 6f 
the room, and a bar running along the fourth side. 
At one end of the bar was a door which opened into 
a small dingy hall, beyond which was the street ; 
at the other end of the bar was the wooden staircase 
which connected with the other part of the house. 
At the top of the stairs was a heavy door which 
normally was kept locked so that members of neither 
section should stray into the preserves of the other. 
Clearly some fool had left the door unlocked, and 
that was how the girl had come to wander into the 
bar. Equally clear, his four shots would have 
been heard in the upper rooms, and in just a shade 
over no time Gussie himself, a quota of chuckers- 
out, and a few of the more particular patrons from 
the upper rooms, might be expected to come pouring 
down the stairs to find out what it was all about. 
And the final point was that, unless she had moved 
since Manrique plunged the place in darkness, which 
was distinctly unlikely, the girl would still be 
standing half-way down the stairs where he had last 
seen her. 

Now Manrique, as has been mentioned, was 
interested in that girl; and, that being so, the fact 
that the room was shared by six stampeding heavy- 
weights all thirsty for his blood, that unless he 
moved with an amazing turn of speedshe might 
expect to find another gang of roughnecks thundering 
down the stairs to join them, and a few more selected 
desperadoes bunching down into the hall by another 
staircase to cut off his retreat in that direction, 
counted with him nothing at all. He wanted to 
improve the shining hour with the girl on the stairs, 
and in his direct fashion he proceeded to do so by 
the only means that seemed practicable in the 
circumstances. 
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He moved quickly down the bar and stopped at 
the far end. His eyes were growing accustomed to 
the darkness, and from there he could make out 
the faint gleam of the banister rail six feet away. 
He jumped silently, caught it, and was over on to 
the stairs. Straightening up, his groping hand 
encountered a bare shoulder, and he heard a gasp 
instantly stifled. 

“* Senorita,’ hissed Manrique in an urgent whisper, 
“you won’t mind dispensing with an introduction, 
will you ?”’ 

Manrique had a charming gift of remaining 
punctiliously correct, even in the most unusual 
circumstances. 

“Who are you?” she asked, and he discovered 
that she had a soft trace of American accent. 

“Ramon Francisco de Castilla y Espronceda 
Manrique,’”” answered the same, with surprising 
rapidity, and slipped his arm round her waist. 
“Tl write it down for you later, but I think this is 
where we leave while there’s time. I’m not sure 
which would be worse—to be chucked out or 
detained.” 

Even as he spoke he was urging her up the stairs, 
and she submitted immediately to his leadership, 
without quite knowing why; but they had hardly 
taken a couple of steps before they heard the 
pounding of feet along the corridor that lay beyond 
the door at the top of the stairs. 

Manrique stopped, and the arm about her waist 
tightened. She was very light, but even so she was 
amazed at his strength. Manrique was on the side 
next to the banisters. In a moment, the girl felt 
herself lifted lightly off her feet and over the hand- 
rail. 

“Get your feet on the steps through the railings,” 


he ordered, and she obeyed. - 
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In a second he had swung himself over and joined 
her. 

“Hang on to the railings and crouch down,” Ae 
said into her ear, and she had hardly done so when 
the door above them burst open and flung a shaft 
of light down the staircase and into the room. 

Crouching down beside the girl, Manrique,was 
able to peer between the railings and inspect the 
knot of men who had gathered in the doorway. 
There were five of them, and Gussie was among 
them—even with the light behind him it was 
impossible to mistake the short, tubby figure, and 
the bald shining head. 

“ Harrigan !”’ shrilled Gussie. 

Harrigan’s voice came back in a painful wheeze. 

“He got me, Gussie, but the little swine’s still 
down here! Fetch a torch, can’t you?” 

‘“T’d be helping you if I fetched you a nurse! ” 
Gussie barked back. ‘“‘ But he can’t get out. 
Sambo and another man are in the hall.” 

He turned to one of the men who were following 
him. 

“ Here, you, Marks, go and fetch a torch! You 
three get down and try and find him. You've gota 
bit of light now. Maybe he’s skulking behind 
the bar.” 

One of the men disappeared along the corridor, 
the other three clattered past down the stairs into 
the room. Gussie was left alone, standing clearly 
silhouetted in the doorway. 

‘““ Now’s our chance—follow me! ’”’ said Manrique 
crisply, and clambered back over the banisterS on 
to the stairs. 

He was not a moment too soon, for at the very 
moment when he began to move a howl from the 
depths of the room had proclaimed that he had 
been spotted. Gussie saw him the ir stant he came 
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into the shaft of light thrown down the stairs from 
the electric globe in the corridor outside, and 
Meanrique saw the sudden blue-black glint of an 
automatic in the proprietor’s hand. 

Gussie, with the light behind him, had a distinct 
advantage, but Manrique, who was rapidly re- 
covering from the effects of that stunning blow on the 
head, could, when in form, move at an almost 
incredible speed. He gave a very fair example of 
his powers then. 

Doubtless Gussie was expecting that if Manrique 
decided to risk the menace of the automatic he 
would chance his arm on a wild rush up the stairs. 
Manrique did nothing of the sort. He simply 
flung himself face downwards on the steps, and 
that movement brought Gussie’s ankles within reach 
of his outstretched hands. A quick jerk threw 
Gussie off his balance, and as the man fell backwards 
Manrique scrambled up and changed his grip from 
the ankles to the wrists. There was a lightning- 
like twist, a quick heave, and Gussie went somer- 
saulting down the stairs with his gun clattering after 
him. 

The girl had seen him coming in the nick of time, 
and had flattened herself against the wall to let 
him pass. 

“This way,” called Manrique from the top of 
the stairs. 

She scrambled up towards him. He reached out 
a hand and took her arm and almost lifted her up 
the last three steps. Glancing over his shoulder, 
he was in time to see Gussie, floundering downwards, 
meet the pursuing mob that had started to surge 
up the stairs, taking the leader just below the knees. 
The resulting chaos held up the chase for an instant, 
in which time gree had got the eo round the 
angle of the fOOrwAY. . i TB RN eh cae 
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“Au revoir, Harrigan!’ called Manrique mock- 
ingly. e 

In answer, a spurt of fire licked out of the shadows, 
and Manrique felt something nick his shoulder. 
He sprang back, slamming the door after him and 
turning the key. 

He found the girl’s hand on his arm. 

“You're hit !’’ she accused. 

He grinned ruefully. 

“Only in the wardrobe,”’ he answered, pointing 
to a tear in his coat. “ Fifteen guineas’ worth of 
Savile Row—and look what their target practice 
has done to it!” 

Manrique, she was to find, had a unique gift of 
appearing to waste time without actually doing so. 
Even while he was making banal remarks about the 
damage to his clothing he was urging her along the 
corridor. A muffled shouting and the sound of 
heavy fists thumping on the panels of the locked 
door followed them. 

“I suppose,” he said thoughtfully, ““ you must 
have a cloak or something ? ”’ 

‘‘IT did have one,” she said, ‘“‘a blue brocade 
one. But there isn’t time to bother about that 
now.” 

Manrique smoothed his hair. 

“Not at all,” he said, in his most courtly manner. 
Can you remember where you left it ? ”’ 

“ But we can’t wait!” 

“‘T insist,” said Manrique. 

She shook her head hopelessly. 

“All right. It was in a little room on a landing. 
The stairs are just round that corner.”’ 

They had reached a right angle bend in the corridor 
as she spoke, and Manrique saw the staircase leading 
upwards. 

“That one?” he queried, and she nodded. 
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6¢ But 93 
e “There are no buts,” said Manrique, and was 
gone in an instant. 

He found the cloakroom as she had described it, 
located her wrap without difficulty, and was leaving 
when a thought struck him. The room was 
obviously used by both men and women, and 
Manrique was conscious of a certain incompleteness 
about his attire. 

In a leisurely way, that nevertheless accomplished 
his object in the shortest possible space of time, 
he selected a light overcoat and an opera hat to 
fit him from the assortment he found there. Thus 
arrayed, he picked up the cloak again and rejoined 
the girl. 

“You lead,” he said. “I don’t know my way 
out from here.”’ 

She took his arm and hurried him along to a door 
at the far end of the passage. Opened, it disclosed 
a flight of stairs running down into the dark- 
ness. 

“ There’s a switch somewhere,’’ she said, and he 
found it after a moment’s fumbling. A light glowed 
into being below them, and Manrique let her pass 
first. 

He was about to follow when a truculent voice 
said: “‘’Ere!” and he stopped. 

A man in livery was coming down the corridor, 
and in his hand Manrique perceived an electric 
flashlight. This, then, was the man who had been 
sent for a torch. 

“Good evening,” said Manrique pleasantly. 

“Where you orf to?’’ demanded the man, 
drawing nearer. 

Manrique tilted his borrowed hat carefully to the 
correct angle over his right eye. 

“ Home,’ he explained virtuously. ‘“ They’ve 
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cleaned me out, and this is where I make tracks 
for bed.” ¢ 

‘SAr’". said =the =smary: y 

“Moreover,’’ said Manrique, with increasing 
virtuousness, “there appears to be some sort of 
trouble going on downstairs, and I should par- 
ticularly object to being mixed up in it.” 

“ Ar,’ said the man with the torch, intelligently. 

“T hope,” said Manrique affably, “‘that you catch 
that man Manrique before he has time to do any 
more damage.”’ 

He raised his hat politely, passed swiftly through 
the door, and took the precaution of locking it 
behind him. 

The girl was waiting for him half-way down the 
stairs, and her upraised hand caused him to join 
her on tiptoe. 

‘“‘ There’s a man in the hall,” she breathed. 

Manrique, beside her, peered over the rail. 

The doorkeeper, in waistcoat and shirtsleeves, was 
nodding over a fire with a newspaper on his knee. 

“Have no fear,’ said Manrique, and she saw 
an automatic pistol appear as if by magic in his 
hand. 

Then he felt his wrist gripped suddenly. 

“You can’t do that !’’ she protested, wide-eyed. 

He smiled. 

“ There are two ways of using these little toys,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ and pointing them and pulling the trigger 
is only one.” 

He gave her a glimpse of the automatic reversed 
in his fist, with the butt protruding solidly above 
his fingers. Then, with a reassuring smile, he 
cocked a leg over the banister rail, waved her a 
gay encouragement, and dropped lightly on his toes, 
not a yard from the doorkeeper. 

The man came to life with a start. All things 
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considered, there was some excuse for him. Even 
én the most irregularly conducted night clubs, one 
hardly expects to find foreign-looking gentlemen in 
immaculate evening dress dropping to the floor 
beside one as if they had fallen through the ceiling. 

The doorkeeper leapt to his feet and was 
pardonably agitated. 

“Ere,” he began, and if the time had not been 
so short Manrique would have been interested to 
investigate the reasons for the similarity of idiom 
which apparently extended to all Gussie’s satellites. 

Unhappily there was no time for such pleasantries. 

‘“‘ Believe me,”’ said Manrique regretfully, ‘‘ I am 
very sorry about all this.” 

It was not until approximately fifteen minutes 
later that the keeper of the door was able to 
appreciate the reason for the apology. 

Ramon Manrique inspected the prostrate figure 
with a professional eye; then, straightening up, he 
beckoned to the girl, and she came down to join him. 

“Tl admit it wasn’t sporting,’ said Manrique 
carelessly, “‘ but he was far too big to take chances 
with. And that, I think, shows us to the door.” 

He was opening the massive front door as he 
spoke. 

In the future she was to be so deluged with further 
examples of his uncanny knack of passing on to the 
next move in the game while he was apparently 
still patting himself on the back for having won the 
one before, that she would come to take such inter- 
ruptions as a matter of course. Judging solely by 
results, Manrique struck her as being the first man 
she had ever met who was able to move with such 
rapidity and to such purpose with so little apparent 
haste. All the incidents that had made that cheerful 
evening at Gussie’s so brisk and entertaining were 
to be remembered by her afterwards as a series of 
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drastic and explosive movements spaced out with 
a flow of entirely superfluous comment. 

When she came to think of it she had to admit 
that for such a conversational man he wasted sur- 
prisingly little time. In all, no more than four 
minutes could have elapsed since the instant when 
his flying table had impinged upon somebody’s 
diaphragm in the downstairs room; yet in that 
negligible space of time he had contrived to smash a 
chandelier and shoot out four lamps, coach her in a 
few gymnastic feats over and around banister 
railings, demonstrate the technique of the flying low 
tackle with a skill and expedition that would have 
drawn cheers from a Twickenham crowd, perform a 
little elementary ju-jitsu upon the person of Gussie 
himself, utter a parting cheer to an unknown 
gentleman of the name of Harrigan, dodge a revolver 
bullet by the thickness of a piece of hopsack, collect 
sufficient outer garments from the cloakroom to 
make them both presentable to the outside world, 
exchange a little bright back-chat with a liveried 
roughneck, dot a pugilistic doorkeeper a stiff one 
under the jaw with the butt of an automatic, and 
shepherd her out of the front door, down the steps 
to the comparative safety and quiet of the pavement 
and the thin drizzling rain outside. 

But the man at her side seemed blissfully unaware 
that he had done anything at all remarkable. 

With no semblance of hurry or excitement he 
was tapping a cigarette on a slim gold case. Then, 
in the damp obscurity between two street lamps, 
a match flared up between his cupped hands, and 
he blew a thin wreath of smoke into the rain. He 
caught her eye for a moment over the guttering 
flame and smiled. A moment later he had ex- 
tinguished the light with a curious pass of his left 
hand and flicked it away. 
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“And now,” said the imperturbable Ramon, “ I 
é¢hink we might see you home.”’ 

_ Without waiting for her to accept or decline his 
offer, he put his fingers to his lips and emitted three 
peculiar whistles. Then he waited. In a second or 
so came the answer—a long, low burr from a muffled 
klaxon. 

“ Directly,” said Manrique calmly, “ you will meet 
the incomparable Huppo. It will be an interesting 
experience for you.”’ 

He glanced back over his shoulder, but the front 
door through which they had just emerged was still 
closed. Apparently, even if the direction of their 
flight had been discovered, neither Harrigan nor 
Gussie nor any of the gang were taking any chances 
with rough stuff in the open street. 

Then from round the next corner slid. the long 
nose of a powerful sports saloon car. He waved a 
gloved hand and the car turned and swooped into 
the pavement beside them. 

Manrique opened the door, and again the girl tried 
to protest. 

“ But,” she began, but she was able to get no 
further before Manrique had stopped her with a 
deprecating gesture. 

“ How many times,”’ he murmured with charming 
patience, “shall I have to explain to you that the 
word ‘ but’ is not in my dictionary ? Perhaps you 
are afraid that your escort may wonder where you 
have gone. If you like, I will personally call upon 
him in the morning and explain, but I am afraid 
Gussie’s is no place for you now.”’ 

It seemed useless to raise any more objections, 
and for some reason Manrique’s manner inspired 
confidence. 

The books she had read and the occasional pungent 
comments of men she knew had taught her to regard 
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Dagoes—in which comprehensive term were included 
all men of Latin extraction—with distrust ; a frame 
of mind which had not been materially altered even 
by the contradictory propaganda of Hollywood. 
Yet, even though Manrique was obviously and im- 
penitently of the species Dago—there was no mis- 
taking that fact when one remarked his slight build 
with the wide shoulders and narrow hips, his thin, 
aquiline, rather sallow face, and the small neat 
moustache—there was something about the merry 
twinkle that always lurked in his dark eyes, and the 
gay white flash of perfect teeth when he smiled, that, 
in his case at least, gave the lie to all the uncompli- 
mentary legends associated with the type. And 
she was interested. As to what might have been 
the cause of the sudden hurling of that bottle and 
the subsequent rough stuff, she could have only the 
vaguest of notions. Why he should have selected 
her from among the dozen or so other women who 
had been in the downstairs room as a person on 
whom to practise a hectic—and, she had to admit, 
highly effective—knight-errant act, remained a 
mystery to her; but certainly, as far as she was 
concerned, he had as much right to see her home 
as anybody in the place. And that fact, combined 
with a quickening interest in the man himself, and 
an illogical yet firmly held belief that whatever 
eccentricities he might reveal in his behaviour in a 
night club he could be counted upon to maintain a 
manner of impartial politeness towards herself, 
was to her a conclusive argument for allowing her 
curiosity a little further free play. 

She allowed him to assist her into the car, and 
he followed, closing the door. 

In the front seat, behind the steering wheel, 
bulked a tremendous pair of shoulders. As the car 
slid down the street the head above the shoulders 
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turned, revealing a wide, red, cherubic countenance 
Surrounding a gargantuan cigar. 

“Meet Huppo,” said Manrique airily. ‘ Mr. 
Hiram U. Parker. U for Ulysses. Huppo muzo, 
this is Miss . 

He looked at the girl inquiringly. 

“ Carroll,’”’ she prompted. 

“Carroll what ? ”’ 

She laughed.. 

‘ Mavis Carroll is my name.” 

“Oh!” said Manrique innocently. ‘“‘ Miss Mavis 
Carroll, Huppo.”’ 

And without another word that amazing man 
settled himself comfortably in his corner of the car 
and closed his eyes. 


CHAPTER II 
EL CABALLERO 


THE car was swinging round Marble Arch before 
anybody spoke again. Then the man known as 
Huppo half turned his head and said: “ Did 
you find Harrigan ? ” 

“T did,’ answered Manrique. ‘“ He also found 
me. He hit me with a bottle and I hit him witha 
table. As a fight, it was not decisive.’ 

There was silence for a few moments, during 
which the car picked up speed down Park Lane. 
Presently, and with his eyes still closed, Manrique 
murmured : “ Also, Gussie is going to be very tender 
about the rudder for a few days.” 

“You know,” said Mr. Parker, “it always struck 
me that there was sump’n particularly tempting 
about Gussie’s rudder.” 

There was another silence. 

“ But,” said the sleepy Manrique, “I’m afraid 
Harrigan’s still got my diamonds.”’ 

The car turned off Hertford Street and so came 
into Curzon Street. A little further up they suddenly 
turned left and shot into a dark mews which was 
turned to daylight as the headlights clicked on. 

Mr. Parker disengaged the gear, and leaned 
round with a gentle sigh. He was a very gentle- 
mannered man. 

“Well, here you are,’ he said. “I suppose you 
wanted to go straight home, since you didn’t ask 
me to drive you anywhere else.” 

Manrique opened his eyes and flicked the end of 
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his cigarette through the window with a purposeful 
air. He turned to the girl. 

“Miss Carroll,’ he said earnestly, “ would you 
be offended if I asked you to drink coffee with us 
in our highly desirable bijou residence ? ”’ 

After all that had occurred before, it was only in 
the nature of things that he should make such a 
request, and it would have been equally natural if 
she had promptly refused. On the other hand, his 
deferential manner was so palpably sincere, and the 
whole of the episode which she had witnessed had 
been so provocative of curiosity, that she found it 
very difficult to decline. Even while she called herself 
a fool, she knew that if she left him then she would 
be tormented by a hundred devils of mystification 
for the rest of her life—when she would not be 
kicking herself for having turned down such a 
unique opportunity for no other reason than a 
purely conventional fear of what might be the result 
of accepting. 

She hesitated, and he smiled encouragingly. 

“You are under no compulsion,” he said, and 
opened the door on her side of the car. ‘If you 
leave the mews you will find a policeman on duty at 
the corner—I saw him as we turned in. If, on the 
other hand, you could spare us a few moments I 
promise that no harm will come to you, and you 
shall leave as soon as you like. I give you the 
word of “ 

“ Hey!” said Mr. Parker. 

“The word,” insisted Manrique defiantly, “ of 
FE] Caballero.”’ 

Hiram Ulysses Parker groaned. 

“Now you've done it!’ he said wearily. “‘You’re 
always doin’ it. Lord knows how much longer you 
expect to get away with this jay-walkin’ into 
compromisin’ situations.” 
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Looking at the man who called himself E] Cabal- 
lero—whatever that might signify—the girl saw 
him grin shamelessly, and his left eyelid fluttered in © 
an unmistakable wink. 

“ Huppo,” he explained unabashed, “is like a 
nursemaid to me. I wonder I didn’t offer him to 
Gussie for Harrigan.” 

Mr. Parker made strangled noises of indignation 
and protest. 

“T never : 

Manrique ignored him. 

“Will you come in for a few moments, Miss 
Carroll?’’ he asked again, and this time she 
nodded. 

Manrique was out of the car in a moment helping 
her to alight. 

“Don’t put the car away, Huppo,” he said. 
“You'll have to take Miss Carroll home later.” 

He took the girl’s arm and guided her to a flight 
of outside stone stairs that led up to a small balcony. 

“Up here,’ he said, and in a few moments they 
were standing outside a door and he was searching 
through a bunch of keys. 

Mr. Parker, breathing stertorously, lumbered up 
behind them as Manrique opened the door and 
switched on a light in the tiny hall. 

“Tt isn’t Grosvenor House,’’ said Manrique 
apologetically,. ‘‘ but we’ve managed to make quite 
a comfortable place of it.”’ 

As he spoke he led the way into the sitting- 
room. 

Certainly they had managed to make a very com- 
fortable place of it. The room was small, but airy, 
with two large windows set in one wall. A rich blue 
carpet, into which the feet seemed to sink inches 
deep, covered the floor, and there was the largest 
leopard skin she had ever seen for a hearthrug. 
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Two rose-shaded standard lamps, one on either side 
of the fireplace, filled the room with a dim restful 
light, and, with their tall columns of brass, lent the 
place a rather barbaric air that was not unpleasing. 
There was a mahogany table, a writing desk in one 
corner, and an inviting selection of capacious arm- 
chairs; and a few gaudy cushions were scattered 
on the floor. 

On one wall hung a sporting rifle, and from a peg 
beneath it dangled an ornate leather belt, worked 
with polished steel bosses, which carried a couple of 
equally ornate holsters from which protruded a 
pair of revolver butts, beautifully chased with gold. 
Two swords of an old Spanish pattern hung crossed 
in the centre of another wall. There was a small 
book-case, and a few rather flamboyant pictures 
hung irregularly round the room. 

“ Huppo will make coffee,” said Manrique, “‘ or 
would you prefer tea?’’. 

“ Coffee, please,’’ she answered. 

“Coffee, Huppo,”’ said Manrique. 

Mr. Parker nodded slowly. 

_ “Qne day,’ he promised, ‘“ I’m gonna teach you 
to do a few useful tricks, and then I'll take a 
holiday.” 

He departed, still complaining, and Manrique 
drew up a chair for the girl and stirred the fire. 

(sGigarette.:.”’ 

“ Thanks.”’ 

She took one from the silver box he held out and 
let him light it for her. Then he leaned back 
against the mantelpiece and regarded her thought- 
fully. 

Well ?”’ she smiled at last. 

“Miss Carroll,’’ he said seriously, ‘‘ I’m about to 
be very impertinent.” 

She said nothing—more becauseshe did not know 
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what to say than because she wished to silence him— 
but he was not at all disconcerted. 

“Tam an impulsive man,” he said. ‘“ That is 
why I brought you away from Gussie’s with me. 
And I am an inquisitive man, and therefore, I am 
wondering how you ever came to be at Gussie’s at 
all. And I am an impetuous man, and because of 
that I have taken the liberty of bringing you up 
here so that you could satisfy my curiosity. It was 
unpardonable, in a sense, I suppose, but, though 
I grant you that, I still have to act as my instinct 
tells me. I'll ask you for a start—do you know 
what Gussie’s is?” 

“It appeared to be some sort of gambling den,” 
she replied. 

“It is more than that,” said Manrique. ‘‘ There 
is gambling in the upper rooms, and I may mention 
that their tables are peculiar in this, that whereas 
even in Monte Carlo there are cases recorded where 
people have taken money away from the Casino, the 
only money that has ever been taken away from 
Gussie’s is the commission drawn by the decoys. 
But apart from that, Gussie does a very good trade 
in cocaine.” 

The girl shook her head. 

““T never knew anything about that,” she said. 

“TI expect,” said Manrique easily, “‘ there are lots 
of things you don’t know anything about. But to 
return to Gussie’s. The downstairs bar into which 
you wandered by accident just before the fun began 
is the regular meeting place of a number of criminals 
—notably the Silver Arrow gang, of which Harrigan 
is the leader. Harrigan is the man I hit with the 
table, and he is very clever and very dangerous.” 

Manrique took a cigarette and tapped it medita- 
tively against his teeth. 

‘Now, Miss Carroll,” he said, ““ you may begin 
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to see some reason for my curiosity about your 
presence at Gussie’s. You started off, obviously, 
in the upstairs rooms. Well, it is unlikely that you 
might be decoyed there so that you could be robbed 
at roulette or baccarat—women are rarely taken 
there for that purpose. And from your appearance 
I should. be prepared to bet anything that you are 
not one of Gussie’s paid decoys. And, finally, now 
that I have had an opportunity of looking closely 
at your eyes, I know that you are not a cocaine 
addict. So there we have the first mystery—how 
you came to be in the upstairs rooms at all. But 
there is a second mystery. When I saw you, you 
were coming down into the room where I was. 
Now, if I said that I was prepared to bet anything 
that you were not one of Gussie’s paid decoys, I say 
still more emphatically that I would bet twice as 
much that you are not, and never have been, and 
never will be, one of the women in the Silver Arrow 
gang. Perhaps you will now see why I am so 
interested in you.” 

The girl nodded. 

“Tt must seem strange,” she admitted. 

“It is more than strange,’’ said Manrique. 

She looked at him steadily, and then took a folded 
paper from her bag and handed it to him. 

“Do you know anything about that?” she 
asked. 

With a slight, perplexed lift of the eyebrows 
Manrique opened the paper. He read it, and she 
saw his eyebrows come down suddenly into a straight 
black line. Over the top of the paper she found his 
eyes fixed coldly on her. 

Then he reached out and tilted one of the lamp- 
shades so that the light fell full on her face. For 
some seconds he stared at her, and then he tilted 


the shade back again. ‘ 
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“Tt might be even stranger than I thought,’ he 
said softly, and there was a rather grim smile 
plucking at the corners of his mouth. 

‘What is it ?’’ she questioned puzzledly. 

He continued to stare at her. 

“ Perhaps,”’ he suggested, with a frosty gentleness 
that was peculiarly disturbing, “‘ you have a letter 
or something in your bag to prove that your name 
as Mavis Carroll?” 

She flushed. 

“You've no right 

‘“‘ Thave as much right as I think I need,’’ returned 
Manrique in the same gentle tone, but there was a 
new, dominating note in his voice which quelled 
argument. ‘If you should prove to be telling the 
truth I will apologise to you most humbly, but I 
must ask you to produce some evidence.”’ 

Clearly he was in no mood for trifling, and in 
some subtle way he had shown himself in those few 
seconds a man whom it was quite definitely easier — 
to obey than to withstand. 

She looked through her bag again and handed him 
a postcard. It was addressed to Miss Mavis Carroll 
at the Maryland Hotel, Dover Street. He glanced 
at it and passed it back with a bow and a flourish. 

“You have the apology I promised,” he said. 
‘Tam very sorry. But ’—he looked closely at her 
again—‘‘ the resemblance is amazing—and yet it 
never occurred to me until I read this note.” 

He held the paper under the light and studied 
it again. . 
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Dear Madam, 

Manrique will probably be at Gussie’s to-night, 
but you must not do anything immediately. If you 
still want to get him come to Gusste’s and let me 
talk to you. I think I shall be able to get him for 
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you. Gussie’s ts a club in Herbert Street, off 
“Edgware Road. They will let you in if you say 
to the man at the door that you have come from 
Liverpool to see Mr. Billings. When you are 
inside ask to see me and I will tell you how to get 
Manrique. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. Butt. 


“Very, very interesting,” said Manrique softly. 
“So Mr. Bull, who is, of course, Harrigan, was going 
to try a neat little frame-up. I wonder just how 
he thought he was going to get away with it.” 

He frowned, and without taking any further 
notice of the girl began to pace up and down the 
room with his hands clasped behind his back and 
his cigarette smouldering between his lips. He 
continued this restless performance, until in a minute 


‘or two, Mr. Parker, returned, bearing a tray with 


_ coffee pot, milk jug and cups. 


“There,” said Mr. Parker, clattering the tray 
down on the table. 

‘Thanks, Huppo,” said Manrique absently. “ But 
tell me, didn’t you say you had positive information 
that Louise Race hadn’t left New York?” 

“T did so,” said Mr. Parker. ‘‘ According to the 


| _ report I had Louise Race left for ’Frisco and Hono- 


lulu and a good long holiday just after we sailed.” 

“ Well, read that,” said Manrique laconically, and 
passed the note over. 

He began to pour out the coffee ; and then, having 
given the girl a cup and supplied her with sugar, he 
planted himself squarely in front of her. 

“Miss Carroll,’”’ he said briskly, “‘ if I may add to 
the list of my impertinences this evening, I propose 
to ask you a few questions. First, have you ever 
heard of Louise Race? ”’ 
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ce No.” 

“Did you go to Gussie’s alone to-night ? ” 

ey CB ant 

“Did you know anything about the sender of 
that message ? ” 

ce¢ No.” 

“ How did the message reach you ? ” 

“It was pushed into my hand as I was leaving 
the Orpheum Theatre. I couldn’t see who gave it 
to me. There was a crowd coming out, and every- 
body was jostling about.” 

“Were you alone at the theatre ? ”’ 

“If you want to know, I was with my aunt.” 

“You said nothing to her about this note?” 

ce No.”’ 

“And yet, having been given a message which 
must have been completely incomprehensible to you, 
by someone whom you never even saw, you went 
alone to a club of which you knew nothing at all 
except that the system of secret passwords which 
were apparently necessary to get you in must have 
indicated that it was a club to which—well, to which 
you certainly would not take your aunt?” 

“Yes. I was interested, and I’ve always been 
hoping that something like this would happen to 
me. I simply couldn’t let the chance go. I saw 
my aunt to bed, and then got straight in a taxi and 
went round. I don’t mind admitting I was scared 
stiff, but it seemed too good to miss. Anyway, I 
left a note on my bed saying where I had gone, so 
that if anything had happened they would have 
been able to start tracing me in the morning.” 

Manrique smiled. His grimness seemed to be 
relaxing a little, and in its place was dawning a 
light of adventurous abandon. The meaning of the 
eccentric furnishing of the room began to break in 
upon her. It was simply the only room that such 
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a man could have inhabited. The swords, the giant 
leopard skin, the flamboyant pictures—everything 
fitted in. Doubtless he had used the guns to some 
effect. Probably he had used the swords also. 
Certainly he had killed the giant leopard. 

It was from that moment, she realised afterwards, 


_ that she began to fall under the spell of his extra- 


ordinary character—from the moment when, at the 


close of his short cross-examination, he stood over 


her, lifting slightly on his toes, his hands on his 
hips, with a gleam of laughter and careless daring 
awakening in his eyes. 

“ Huppo,” said Manrique, with a trace of excite- 
ment showing in his voice, “I believe that Miss 
Carroll is the card we were looking for to fill our 
hand.” 

Mr. Parker, holding the crumpled paper, scratched 
his ear. 

“TI don’t know so much about that, Manrique,”’ 
he ventured. ‘‘ There’s sump’n about your inspira- 
tions that always seems to land us bang in a bucket 
full of trouble.”’ 

“ But always,” cried Manrique, “I get you out 
of the trouble with something extra to make up 
for it!” 

He slewed round a chair and sat down facing 
the girl. 

‘“ Miss Carroll,’’ he began, “‘ you have been very 
patient with me, and I know I have your most 
generous forgiveness for the insult I offered you 
just now. In return, I feel that I ought to give you 
some account of myself.”’ 

“ Hey, Manrique!’’ wailed Mr. Parker. 

“ Huppo,” said Manrique gravely, “you must 
allow me to manage this affair in my own way.” 

Again he turned to the girl. 

“My name,” he said, “‘is Ramon Francisco de 
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Castilla y Espronceda Manrique. I am also known 
over a large part of South America as El Caballero. 
It is the romantic sort of name that one so easily 
comes by in such an occupation as mine.” 

He smiled at her puzzlement. 

“You must understand, Miss Carroll,” he eluci- 
dated, “that by profession I am a bandit.”’ 

“Oh!” said the girl. 

“ My father was a bandit before me,’’ continued 
Manrique, in the same matter-of-fact tone in which 
he might have said that his father was a stock- 
broker. ‘“‘ He had a long and prosperous career, 
and was famed from Valparaiso to Rio, and from 
Madre de Dios to Montevideo, under the name of 
FE] Tigre de las Pampas. I was, therefore, as you 
might say, brought up in the trade.” 

Mr. Parker sank in ponderous despair on to the 
hearthrug, hugging his knees and gazing into the 
fire with a tragic face. 

“Go on,” he urged gloomily, “ give it all away.” 

Manrique smiled. 

“That is what I am doing,” he said. ‘“‘ Miss 
Carroll, my father made a great deal of money in 
the business—so much, in fact, that he was able 
to educate me in England. But when I was still 
at Cambridge, through the treachery of one of his 
men, the rurales cornered him in the foothills of the 
Andes, near Copiapo, and he was killed. It was, 
of course, my duty to return at once and carry on 
in his place. In the six years which I devoted to 
the task I may say without conceit that I was able 
to establish the name of El Caballero in a position 
of no less esteem than that in which the name of the 
Tiger of the Pampas had been held. And then, 
with several detachments of soldiery from Bolivia, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay and the Argentine after 
me, things became very difficult. The life of a 
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bandit in these days, Miss Carroll, is not what it 
was. But it so happened that when I was seriously 
meditating whether I preferred death at the hands 
of a firing party or death by boredom in retirement, 
there came, by the direct intervention of Providence, 
my friend Huppo.”’ 

Manrique settled himself more comfortably in 
his chair. 

‘““ Have you,” he said, ‘‘ ever heard of Huppo ? ”’ 

The girl shook her head blankly. 

“ Well,” suggested Manrique, “‘ possibly you have 
heard of H. H. Harper ? ” 

She wrinkled her forehead. 

“T seem to have heard the name.” 

“ Possibly,’ pursued Manrique, “‘ you have heard 
of Hubert Farmer ? ” 

“Yes, I have.”’ 

“ And it is even possible,’ continued Manrique, 
“that you have heard of Sebastian Gold?” 

“But, of course! ”’ 

“Well,” said Manrique, waving his hand in the 
direction: of the mountainous figure of Mr. Parker, 
“meet Mr. H. H. Harper. Meet Mr. Hubert Farmer. 
Meet Mr. Sebastian Gold. Huppo, make your 
bow.” 

Hiram Ulysses winced slightly. 

“It ain’t fair, Manrique!’’ he objected bitterly. 

“Huppo is too modest,’’ explained Manrique. 
“You wouldn’t have thought, to look at him, that 
as H. H. Harper and Hubert Farmer and Sebastian 
Gold, he has written more millions of words than 
any man now living. Now, would you? But he 
has. Meet the man who has cornered the detective 
story market on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

“ But, really, Miss Carroll,” said Mr. Parker 
dolefully, ““I wanna be a poet. You might have 
mentioned my poetry, Manrique.”’ 
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“T prefer not to,’’ said Manrique kindly. 

“The detective stories,” insisted Mr. Parker, 
“are only for bread and butter.” 

‘You look as if you were starving,” said Manrique. 

He rose from the chair and resumed his pacing of 
the room. 

“Well, Miss Carroll, as I said, Huppo was sent 
to me by Providence. As a matter of fact it would 
be more accurate to say that I took him. He very 
foolishly decided to take a shooting trip into the 
particular part of the Andes where I was in camp 
at the time. We really became very friendly while 
we were waiting for the ransom to arrive from 
New York, and when he left he made me a bet.”’ 

Mr. Parker rolled over on to his knees with a look 
of comically incredulous dismay spreading over his 
round face. 

“T s’pose,” he said, “‘ you’re determined to get 
us both twenty years hard.” 

“Huppo said,’ went on Manrique, taking no 
notice of the interruption, “that it was all very 
well for me to go chasing round wild parts of South 
America kidnapping travellers and raiding small 
towns, with miles and miles of open country and 
mountain to hide away in, and nothing but a second- 
rate bunch of gendarmerie to stop me; but he was 
willing to bet me that I couldn’t get away with the 
same line of stuff in New York or London. ‘In 
civilised parts,’ said Huppo, ‘ we have scientists and 
card indexes and trained detectives and flying squads 
and things that’d soon put you behind bars.’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘I suppose you have equally scientific 
criminals for your detectives to hunt,.so maybe they 
cancel out.’ ‘I don’t know so much about that,’ 
says Huppo. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘isn’t it possible that 
with all your policemen looking for scientific crimi- 
nals, a man who simply didn’t bother to be clever 
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might have them all guessing ?’ ‘I don’t know so 
much about that, either,’ says Huppo. ‘ Well,’ I 
said, ‘I will try it on for your bet.’ And to cuta 
long story short, Miss Carroll, Huppo bet me a 
quarter of a million dollars Mex. that I couldn't 
get away with six worth-while coups in civilisation— 
three in New York, and three in London—and I 
took him on. I got away with the three in New 
York, all in a month, and came over here. Maybe 
you've heard of the Black Cat?” 

She had. The daring and brilliance of that 
mysterious raider, who had tied in knots the cleverest 
men in the New York Detective Bureau and left 
them baffled, had preceded him across the Atlantic, 
and she could have anticipated his next confession. 

“In England, too,’ said Manrique, not without | 
a certain pride, “I think I may say that I have 
done something to confound the prophecies of our 
friend Huppo. I took the Strachan rubies. Only 
two days ago I held up one of the vans which are 
sent out every day from the Bank of England with 
new notes for banks in outlying parts of London, 
and only yesterday I followed that up by getting 
away from Sir Graham Paladin’s country house 
with the famous Paladin diamonds, under the noses 
of a platoon of local constabulary, private detectives 
and Scotland Yard men. But most of that I expect 
you know.”’ 

She nodded. 

For the last fortnight the papers had been full of 
the man who, for want of any other means of identi- 
fication, was known as the Black Cat, and his 
previous exploits in America had been freely quoted 
in the Press, possibly by way of consolation for the 
C.1.D. men whom he had eluded so successfully. 

The Black Cat never bothered to be scientific. 
He refused to be impressed by the imposing array 
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of scientific detectives, fingerprint experts, and the 
massed resources of the Records Office. He appar 
ently made no plans. His proven ignorance of the 
technique of burglar alarms, safe breaking, and the 
disposal of stolen property, seemed to trouble him 
not at all. He ignored all the rules of the game. 
He left fingerprints everywhere; and, as if that 
were not enough, left also a memento of his visit 
in the shape of a slip of pasteboard on which had 
been roughly sketched his trade-mark—the black 
cat after which he had been named. 

A dozen. times he had been within an ace of 
capture. He had fallen into every trap it was 
possible to fall into. It was admitted that the most 
amateur of criminals could hardly have made more 
mistakes, and yet he had got away with it every 
time by sheer brilliant opportunism. 

As if it were not enough to display a blissful ignor- 
ance of all modern police methods, he apparently 
simply didn’t bother to try to find out anything 
about them. He went on in his own blithe way, 
treating the highly trained police forces of England 
and the United States with the same contempt as he 
had treated the bungling South American soldiery. 
And he had got away with it. With a dash and 
daring that the forces of law and order had come to 
regard with something akin to awe, he had carried off 
the most impossible situations, executed a series of 
almost incredible escapes, broken through cordons 
which, in theory, couldn’t have been passed by an 
emaciated mouse, and eventually in every case left 
the men who had sworn to get him raging and fuming 
impotently in front of as impassable a wall of bewil- 
dered bafflement as they had ever encountered in the 
whole of their careers, And this was the man who, 
at the end of his terse recital, had come to a halt 
before her with his hands in his pockets, and his eyes 
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trinkling up in a smile of delight at her amazement. 

“You are—the Black Cat?” she gasped. 

“None other,”’ said Manrique. “‘I would have 
stuck to my old name of El Caballero, only it 
wouldn’t have meant anything to anyone who didn’t 
speak Spanish. The Black Cat was Huppo’s idea. 
He said it would look so well in a detective story.” 

“In my detective stories,” murmured Mr. Parker 
pessimistically, “the crooks always end up with 
handcuffs on, and this is getting too like a detective 
story for my liking.” _ | 

The girl was still staring. 

“ But why have you told me this?” she asked 
blankly. 

“T'll finish the story,’ said Manrique. ‘“‘ Huppo, 
being a law-abiding soul, of course couldn’t allow this 
affair to be conducted on a purely criminal basis, pour 
le sport, as you might say, and he said the quarter of a 
million dollars he was paying me if I won would be 
quite enough reward, so his idea was that if I got 
away with all my six raids successfully I should then 
return the stolen property to the owners anony- 
mously, and draw my cheque from him. 

“Well, I’ve won my bet, but something’s gone 
wrong. Until I told you about myself, Huppo was 
the only man in the world who knew the Black Cat. 
Or should have been. But somehow Harrigan has 
gottoknowme. Howhe didit I haven't the faintest 
idea, but I’ve got to credit him with succeeding where 
some of the cleverest men in the world have failed. 
And when I was coming home with the Paladin 
diamonds, Harrigan got me. I know what his idea 
was. He knew all about the other robberies, and 
since everybody knows that none of the stuff that 
the Black Cat stole has been disposed of yet, he 
couldn’t help guessing that I must have a big packet 
of jewellery hidden away somewhere ; and it’s quite 
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certain that Harrigan thought he was going to get 
the rest of the stuff off me. Well, he failed that time. 
Harrigan didn’t know I knew him, and I promptly 
started thinking out some scheme for getting those 
diamonds back. That is why I went to Gussie’s 
to-night. Of course, as soon as he saw me there, 
Harrigan knew I was after him—hence the bottle. 
And now he knows I’m after him things are likely to 
look lively.” 

El] Caballero, the bandit, showed his teeth in a 
smile. The prospect of things looking lively didn’t 
seem to worry him at all. In fact, one would have 
said that he was distinctly pleased. 

“And this,” said the Black Cat, “is where you 
can help. Harrigan obviously mistook you for 
Louise Race. How he came to know Louise Race at 
all I have no idea, but the note he sent you proves he 
knew one or two things about her. And how exactly 
he thought he was going to be able to make use of her 
I don’t profess to be able to tell you. But there’s no 
doubt that he had some clever scheme in his head. 
And that gives me something new to think about, 
because, the way I worked it out, I was sure that 
whatever Harrigan might know about me wasn’t 
likely to get back to the police—not until he had 
relieved me of the loot, anyway—but it looks as if 
Harrigan’s been doing some subtle plotting in his 
spare time. And that, Miss Carroll, is where you 
come in.”’ 

The girl was already too hopelessly at sea to be 
able to feel any surprise at Manrique’s astonishing 
suggestion. | 

‘But what on earth can I do?” she asked. 

“To assist me in fulfilling all the conditions of the 
bet, and thereby to ease the conscience of our friend 
Huppo,” answered Manrique, ‘‘ you can be Louise 
Race. Yon can go and see Harrigan and find out 
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exactly what his plans are. And then, with that 
behind us, I shouldn’t be at all surprised if we could 
work out some scheme for putting H. Bull in his 
place and getting back those diamonds.”’ 

“ But,’ protested the bewildered girl, ‘‘ who is 
Louise Race ?”’ 

“T will tell you,” said Manrique, and stopped. 

He was frozen suddenly into a strained immobility 
as though listening, and in the silence Hiram Parker 
got to his feet and fumbled with his hip-pocket. 

Manrique suddenly came to life again. He snatched 
the automatic out of the big man’s hand and held it 
out to the girl, butt foremost. 

She stared at it uncomprehendingly. 

“Take it!’’ snapped Manrique. 

Not knowing whether she stood on her head or her 
heels, she obeyed. As her fingers closed round it 
Manrique stepped back a couple of brisk paces. 

“ You're late, Bull,’’ said Manrique cheerfully, and 
she saw that the door had opened and Harrigan was 
standing on the threshold. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TABLES ARE TURNED 


Hr bulked in the doorway, a huge and menacing 
figure in the dim light, and a revolver swung loosely 
in his hand. 

“ Good evening, gentlemen,” he said. 

“Good evening,” said Manrique politely. ‘‘ We 
weren’t expecting you so soon.” 

Harrigan smiled crookedly. 

“T didn’t think you would be,” he replied. 
““ However, since I’m here, we won’t waste any time. 
You know what I’ve come for, Manrique.”’ 

Ramon raised his eyebrows. 

“ T’ve a good idea,’ he murmured—“ what you’re 
going away without.” 

“We'll see about that,”’ said Harrigan. 

He advanced into the room, and out of the shadows 
of the hall two of his men followed him. The door 
closed softly behind them. 

Harrigan leaned comfortably against the wall. 

‘“‘ Are you coming quietly ?’’ heasked. “It isn’t 
much use making a fuss, really.”’ 

Manrique was calmly lighting a cigarette. 

‘In the presence of a lady,’”’ he remarked, to no 
one in particular, “it is usual for a gentleman to 
remove his hat.’’’ 

He stepped sideways as he spoke, and so for the 
first time Harrigan got a glimpse of the girl sitting 
back in the arm-chair with a heavy automatic on 
her knee. 
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“Mr. Bull Harrigan,” said Manrique perfunc- 
torily. ‘“‘ Miss Louise Race.”’ 

Harrigan stood quite still, and his two lieutenants, 
confronted with the gun that was now gripped so 
steadily in the girl’s slim fingers, followed his 
example. But Harrigan’s petrification was not due 
to the automatic. He was armed himself, and 
although the girl had a slight advantage in position, 
he would have been prepared to take a chance on his 
own speed of aiming and firing if he decided that it 
would be worth it. 

But the very presence of Louise Race in that room 
with Manrique was a factor he hadn’t looked for. 
Before he did anything he had got to get it into its 
place and adjust his plans accordingly. 

He had seen her coming down the stairs at Gussie’s 
and when Manrique disappeared she had disappeared 
also. Possibly she had followed him, or possibly he 
had seen her and guessed his danger and attempted to 
neutralise it by capturing and taking her with him. 
After which, by all the tokens, she had in some way 
managed to outwit him; for there were Manrique and 
Parker, apparently unarmed, with the girl sitting in a 
chair holding them up at the business end of a gun. 
It all wanted chewing over very carefully, and he 
wasn’t prepared to rush things. 

Manrique folded his arms and rested against the 
edge of the table. He seemed to be enjoying the 
interruption. 

‘““How’s the tum-tum, Harrigan?” he asked 
tactlessly. 

Harrigan made no answer. A slight frown was 
starting to cut a furrow between his eyebrows. He 
couldn’t make it out at all. The fact that Louise 
Race had got Manrique didn’t seem to be worrying 
the Black Cat in the least. Not that he had ever 
seen Manrique look worried, even when he had had. 
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him trussed up and helpless in the old warehouse 
down by Limehouse Cut. But all the same, it would 
have been more in keeping if Manrique had mani- 
fested some signs of a sober appreciation of his 
position. 

“I warned you that you were late, Harrigan,”’ 
Manrique pointed out gently. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
you'd better go?” 

“You damned greaser!”’ snarled Harrigan, and 
jerked himself off the wall. 

Manrique immediately took another pace to 
the side. 

“You're quite certain I’m not in your line of fire, 
Miss Race ?”’ he inquired significantly. 

Harrigan stood still, his gun arm swinging loosely 
from the'shoulder. The automatic in the girl’s hand 
was certainly focussed quite steadily on the pit of his 
stomach, and the possibility of getting his own 
weapon to the firing position from its present in- 
convenient location wanted some debating. 

The snag which Manrique, by some amazing fluke, 
had been able to push up right under Harrigan’s bows 
was one of the most maddening that that vindictive 
man could remember, and it didn’t make it any 
more palatable to recollect that only a few moments 
before he had been tentatively patting himself on 
the back for the celerity with which he had returned 
to the counter-attack. 

The man who had been sent for the torch had 
not been quite a born fool ; and, though he had never 
actually seen Manrique, he knew something about 
him, and had some idea what were the intentions of 
certain of the frequenters of Gussie’s towards him, 
and his suspicions had been aroused by the un- 
known’s obvious anxiety to get clear of the place 
with the least possible delay—a suspicion which was 
turned into a certainty when he found that Manrique 
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had locked the door at the top of the stairs which 
led down to the hall. 

Hurrying round to the other exit, he had emerged 
into the street and rounded the corner in time to see 
Manrique follow the girl into a car and drive off. A 
heaven-sent taxi came crawling past at that moment, 
and the torch-bearer had leapt into it without 
hesitation and sent the driver flying in pursuit of the 
vanishing tail-light of the mysterious saloon. At 
that hour there had been very little traffic about, and 
clearly it had not occurred to Manrique that he might 
be followed, for there had been no effort to shake off 
any possible trackers, and he had been able, without 
difficulty, to trace the fugitives to the mews in 
Curzon Street. 

Then, no sooner had he satisfied himself that 
Manrique was, temporarily at least, located in the 
flat over the garage outside which the car had 
stopped, than the man was back in the waiting 
taxi, hanging out of the window and panting in- 
structions to the driver. 

Harrigan, recovered from the effects of Manrique’s 
blow, had been propping up the bar, downing a stiff 
whisky and breathing blood-curdling threats of 
vengeance, when the man returned with the story ; 
and with such a peerless trump card dropped into his 
hand out of the blue, Harrigan wasn’t the type of 
man to let the grass grow under his feet. He had 
picked out a couple of his best men to accompany 
him, boarded the taxi which the amateur sleuth had 
thoughtfully kept waiting in readiness at the door, 
and hustled off in the direction of Curzon Street 
within sixty seconds of hearing the news. And then, 
when he had got there, having entered the flat by the 
simple expedient of cutting a pane of glass out of the 
front door with a diamond ring and cautiously 
worming his hand through to release the spring lock ; 
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having drawn his gun outside the door beyond which, 
he could tell by the faint murmur of voices, was the 
man he was after ; having opened the door so quickly 
and silently that unless Manrique was gifted with 
supernatural powers of hearing there would have 
been no chance of preparing any resistance to the 
menace of his ostentatiously displayed revolver—the 
discovery that he had been forestalled was in- 
furiating. 

“ Hadn’t you better go?” said Manrique again. 

“ One moment 2 

The girl’s voice cut into the conversation author- 
tatively, and Manrique turned. 

She had risen from the chair, and the automatic in 
her hand was as steady as it would have been if he 
had held it himself. It was trained unwaveringly on 
the middle button of Harrigan’s waistcoat, but the 
glance she swept over the rest of the assembly plainly 
indicated that she was well able and fully prepared 
to shift her aim on to any member of it who showed 
signs of becoming unruly. 

Manrique had to marvel at the cool perfection with 
which she played her part. He had had no time to 
prime her, and he had given her the automatic with 
no assurance that she would accept the réle he had 
thrust upon her. It had been a desperate measure, 
planned and executed on the instant to meet a 
desperate crisis—a gamble that he had been forced 
to make because it seemed that to take the risk and 
hope for the best was the only way out which offered 
any reasonable prospect of leaving him in a good 
position for following up the attack. It had been 
an outside chance, but one which if it turned up a 
winner would give him an invaluable strategic 
advantage ; and it was by unhesitatingly taking such 
chances that Manrique had scored so many successes 
against apparently overwhelming odds. But even 
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so, before he could attempt to analyse the motives 
which had led her to take his side—and he had to 
admit they would be very deep and complicated 
motives indeed to dictate such a course to her after 
all that he had told her about himself—he had to 
pause an instant to admire her interpretation of the 
part she had assumed. 

“T think, before you go, Harrigan,” said Miss 
Carroll, “‘ you might give us some explanation. You 
sent for me this evening, I believe ? ”’ 

“T did.” Harrigan glowered. ‘‘ But it doesn’t 
matter now. I see you’ve managed to corner him 
by yourself.”’ 

“Yes, I’ve got him,”’ said the girl a trifle grimly. 
“But does it occur to you that that isn’t much 
use by itself ? ”’ 

It hadn’t occurred to Harrigan. He blinked at 
her in perplexity, and his face was simply a mask of 
inquiry ; but at the back of his mind a gleam of hope 
had started to flicker like a lonely star in the darkness 
of his resignation to defeat. 

‘“‘ There’s his finger-prints,” said Harrigan tenta- 
tively. ‘“‘ The papers said the police had got them.” 

“ Of course there are,”’ said the girl crisply. “‘ But 
where are the Strachan rubies ? Where’s the money 
he lifted off the Bank of England vans ? Where are 
the Paladin diamonds? Oh, yes, we can put him 
away for several years, but we can’t get hold of the 
jewels or the money he’s stolen. Besides the things 
I’ve mentioned he’s got about two hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of stuff that he escaped with in New 
York. And he’s got all that little treasure parked 
away somewhere where the dicks can’t find it, and do 
you think he’s going to tell them where to look ? 
Not on your life! He'll just sweat out his ten or 
fifteen years oy whatever they give him; and you 
needn’t think that’ll worry him much, because he’!I 
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know all the time that when he comes out he’ll be 
able to find a darned sight more money than you and 
I will ever have, waiting for him to enjoy it. Yes, 
we can put him away any time we like, but that 
kind of work’s not much good to me.” 

Alittle cloud of suspicion darkened Harrigan’s face. 

“ T don’t know anything about what stuff he’s got 
stowed away,” he said. 

The girl’s eyes searched Harrigan’s face. 

“You quite sure?’’ she persisted. 

“ Quite,” said Harrigan bluntly. 

The cloud of suspicion was now thunderous, and 
Manrique, watching the proceedings with a critical 
eye, began to consider the advisability of taking a 
hand in the game himself. 

“T don’t know anything,” blustered Harrigan. 

The girl shrugged. 

“ That’s as it may be,” she said. ‘“‘ We won’t stop 
to argue it now. Suppose we put it another way. 
Do you thinx you could find out—on commission, 
say ? Ten per cent. on a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars is a lot of money.” 

“ Yes,’ said Harrigan, “‘ but how do I know you'll 
play square ? ”’ 

“ You don’t, but if you know anything about me, 
you ll guess that I will.’’ 

Harrigan lounged back against the wall again, 
scowling thoughtfully. 

This was a new twist to the situation that he 
hadn’t anticipated, and it called upon him for yet 
another adjustment. Here she was, offering him 
the very opportunity he had come there that night to 
make for himself. She had had the drop on him, 
and yet she was calmly offering to surrender her 
advantage. 

He looked at her again with a sudden alertness, 
as though he hoped to surprise some sign of subtlety 
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in her face, but he could read nothing there but a 
cold-blooded determination. 

‘“ That’s all very well,’ he temporised, feeling his 
ground, “ but you’d have to let him go.” 

‘““T might have to do that,” she agreed. 

Harrigan’s eyes narrowed. He was looking all 
round and over and underneath and through the 
situation, trying to figure out exactly where the 
catch was. It seemed too easy, and from all 
he had heard of Louise Race she wasn’t the sort 
of person to enter into a bargain with flaws in it 
that a babe in arms could have seen. 

He glanced at her again, keenly. She seemed to 
have read his thoughts. 

“And it won’t help you, Harrigan,” she cut in, 
“to go on thinking that if I don’t double-cross you 
you re going to double-cross me. I haven’t the least 
doubt that even now you're working out some bright 
plan to get Manrique away from me, find out where 
he’s hidden the stuff, and then light out with the 
whole lot and leave me to do what I like with him. 
I’m not quite such a fool as that. If you accept my 
offer you can bet your boots that I’ll be tailing along 
somewhere not far behind you, watching you to see 
that you don’t try to put over any jokes of that sort 
on me. If you come in on my terms, you'll play 
square. I’ll be somewhere around to see that 
you do.” 

Harrigan, grimacing, returned to a thoughtful 
scratching of his nose. 

No, she wasn’t a fool. Not that kind of fool, 
anyway. So much he was prepared to admit. She 
had shown him quite clearly that she was alive to 
the risk she ran in enlisting him on her side, and she 
had told him that an attempt at treachery on his 
part was one of the first possibilities she had legis- 
lated for. But how exactly she thought she was 
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going to do it beat him. It was all very well to talk 
casually about hanging around in his vicinity to see 
that he didn’t get away with any monkey tricks, 
but it didn’t take a great deal of imagination to 
envisage a lot of practical difficulties in the way of 
that proceeding, and if she was as clever as he was 
beginning to think she must be, she must see these 
difficulties as clearly as he could himself. 

And of course it might be bluff. By all the 
portents it could be nothing but bluff, and yet he 
had to admit an uneasy feeling that it was nothing 
of the sort. He wasn’t going to call himself a 
master of the bluff game, but even so he reckoned 
he knew enough about it not to be taken in by any 
fairy-tale flapdoodle that a slip of a girl could put 
over on the spur of the moment. 

The process of elimination left him with only 
one working hypothesis: that somewhere right at 
the back of her mind she had got a master-card 
parked away that she wasn’t saying anything 
about—yet. She wasn’t even showing him a corner 
of it to tantalise him, but the conviction was growing 
upon him that it was there somewhere, invisible 
and unguessable, but certainly an item that war- 
ranted a lot of respect. 

Cunning and quick-witted though he was by 
instinct and training, he would have given anything 
at that moment for a couple of days’ grace in which 
to chew over the problem. But he hadn't got 
anything like that. He hadn’t even got a couple 
of hours. He had, at a conservative estimate, a 
couple of minutes, and he couldn’t go on playing for 
time much longer. At the worst, she was holding 
out to him a proposition that offered a sound 
prospect of showing a good profit and a quick 
return—he had no doubt whatever in his mind that 
if he could get Manrique alone for a few hours he 
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could soon make him open his mouth. And, anyway, 
he could lose nothing. But if he went on hesitating, 
she’d credit him with having mapped out some new 
treacherous turn of strategy, and she’d be doubly 
on her guard. On the face of it, there was no earthly 
reason why he should hesitate at all, but that little 
bug of suspicion which had wormed itself up into 
his brain was worrying him a heap. 

“It’s your turn to make a speech! ” 

The girl’s voice broke frostily in on his meditations 
and he roused. | 

The automatic she held had never shifted; but 
even then, for an instant, a crazy impulse to chance 
her accuracy of aim and speed of firing flashed 
across his mind. The course he was practically 
being forced into didn’t really attract him at all, 
but the gun she held looked less like a bluff than 
anything he had seen that night, and the gun he held 
himself wasn’t meant to be used when there was any 
other way of overcoming an obstacle. Gunplay in 
Gussie’s where the doors were thick, and the walls 
massive, was one thing. Gunplay in Manrique’s flat, 
in a room with an open window looking out on toa 
mews and the backs of a dozen houses, was quite a 
different thing. At the first shot, there’d be a dozen 
policemen humping themselves along to look for the 
man who'd fired it, and Harrigan wasn’t praying for 
any more interference than he had had to cope with 
already. On the other hand, the automatic that 
focused on his chest was fitted at the muzzle with 
a stubby flanged cylinder of bright steel. With that 
silencer on her gun, the girl, if she fired straight and 
quickly enough, could pink him where she pleased 
and the only noise would be his own yelping. It 
wasn’t a pleasant reflection, but she certainly 
seemed to have him, for the moment, just where 
she wanted him. 
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He nodded slowly. 

“You seem to have won this game, Miss Race,” 
he said. ‘“‘ But before we sign up for the transfer 
Suppose you tell me the story all over again so that 
I can get it quite clear, and put that bit about 
~ommission down in black and white.” 

“Write it yourself,” said the girl, “and I’ll 
sign it.”’ 

Harrigan dropped the revolver into his pocket, 
and ambled over to the table. 

“ Pen and paper, Manrique,” commanded the girl. 

Manrique began to move slowly over to the 
writing-desk to fetch the required implements. 

The girl had done all that he had asked of her, 
and more also, but what she was getting at now was 
beyond him. Puzzle it out as he might behind the 
mask of impassivity which he had assumed from the 
moment of Harrigan’s entry, he could hit on no 
scheme which could conceivably have materialised in 
her mind to account for her interpretation of the part 
of Louise Race. Why she should have decided to 
help him was a mystery which could very well be 
left over for his attention at a more convenient time ; 
but why, after taking his part so far, she should be 
making plans to hand him over to Harrigan, was a 
question that had to be tackled immediately. If 
she had decided to hand him over to the police it 
would have been easily understandable, but to let 
Harrigan take him away—and she couldn't help 
having a very good idea of the methods Harrigan 
would use to obtain the desired information—was 2 
course of action of which he could not see the object. 
Was she banking on his implied boast that by pure 
inspired unexpectedness of daredevilry he could get 
away with anything? Was she thinking that by 
apparently putting him in Harrigan’s power she was 
helping him to get on the trail of the diamonds 
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which Harrigan had lifted ? Or was she obeying the 
dictation of some perfectly different motive? Haa 
she been trying all the time to give him a cue which 
would have allowed him to take matters into his own 
hands—a cue, which, unaccountably, he had con- 
trived to miss ? 

Whichever way you looked at it, he thought, as 
he brought pen and paper back to the table in the 
centre of the room, there seemed to be no doubt 
that the next move was up to him. Whatever idea 
had formulated itself in her mind, the whole affair 
must by then have been getting a bit too much for 
her. He had had no time to give her the instruc- 
tions which he would have liked to have given her 
before Harrigan intruded himself; and however 
brilliantly she handled the situation on her own 
initiative, and with however great a genius she 
played up the scanty material at her disposal, the 
time must inevitably come when she would start 
to get out of her depth and flounder. And that 
moment could not now be very far distant. 

He set pad, inkstand, and pen in front of Harrigan 
and stepped back. 

Harrigan did not immediately sit down to write. 
Instead, he stood peering speculatively and with a 
curious intentness at Manrique. And, and in that 
stare, by the exercise of his uncanny powers of 
divination, the man who had made himself famous 
as E] Caballero read an abrupt reversal of Harrigan’s 
pretended decision. 

But Manrique gave no sign. He did not even 
appear to be conscious of Harrigan’s eyes on his 
face. With his own eyes averted, he was un- 
emotionally selecting a cigarette from the box on the 
mantelpiece. And yet he missed nothing of Harri- 
gan’s close scrutiny, and intercepted and faultlessly 
interpreted the swift glance that Harrigan gave 
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towards the two men who still stood by the door. 

Without appearing to be watching, he saw one 
of the men settle himself back against the wall 
in the most natural manner possible. He saw the 
man sidle his shoulder under the knob of the electric 
light switch, and permitted himself a faint smile 
of satisfaction. 

The the man lftea his shoulder, and the lights 
went out, 


CHAPTER IV 
MANRIQUE MAKES A PROMISE 


¥ Ourck !” 

Mavis Carroll found Manrique beside her in the 
darkness, his lips close to her ear, and his arm 
round her waist. It was a reassuring pressure. 

The table went down with a crash and a clatter 
as Harrigan swept it aside. 

“ Keep the door, you two!” Harrigan’s voice 
boomed out of the blackness. 

The girl felt herself swung off her feet in a pair of 
_ steely arms, and Manrique padded noiselessly across 
the room with her, picking his way between the 
chairs with an unerring instinct. He set her down 
and took the automatic out of her hands. She heard 
a drawer jerked open, and the next moment a power- 
ful beam of light flooded from his hand and swept 
the room. The ray picked up Huppo, still standing 
stolidly where he had been when the lights went out. 
The two men by the door blinked at it. Harrigan, 
caught in the act of advancing with outstretched 
arms towards the spot where he had last seen the 
girl, straightened up, and shaded his eyes with one 
hand, trying to locate Manrique behind the blinding, 
dazzling light of the torch. She saw Harrigan’s other 
hand make a dive for his pocket, and the revolver 
came into view again. Then into the light came 
Manrique’s hand, giving Harrigan a glimpse of the 
automatic which he had last seen in the hand of the 
girl called ‘Louise Race. 
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The automatic disappeared again into the dark- 
ness, and Manrique spoke. 

“Now what about it, Harrigan ? ”’ 

For answer, Harrigan’s right hand whipped up, 
and the revolver swung in an uncertain arc. There 
was murder in the big man’s eyes. 

“Think before you shoot!’ Manrique’s voice 
rang out in a sudden tense warning. “‘ This torch 
doesn’t tell you where I am, and if you miss me 
with your first guess I shan’t miss you with my 
reply.” 

Harrigan’s hand came down slowly. For the 
time being he was beaten, and it wouldn’t help 
him at all to kick against it. 

“You win again, Manrique,”’ he said sullenly. 

Manrique replied tersely and to the point. 

“ Drop that gun!” 

Harrigan’s fingers opened, and the revolver 
thudded to the carpet. Mr. Parker picked it up 
and slipped it into his pocket. 

“ The handcuffs, Huppo ! ” 

Without a word Mr. Parker went to the bookcase, 
opened a cupboard in the base, and produced the 
handcuffs as requested. 

“Fix them in a ring,’ commanded Manrique. 
“ Harrigan’s right hand to the left hand of Pugface, 
over there by the door—Pugface’s right hand to 
Fishface’s left—Fishface’s right hand to Harrigan’s 
left.”’ 

Mr. Parker obeyed. Then he stepped back to 
survey the result of his handiwork. 

“That’s got ’em sittin’ pretty,” he observed. 
“A pity we haven’t got a mulberry bush to put 
in the middle.” 

‘Now you can put the lights on,” said Manrique, 
and extinguished his torch as the two standard 
lamps glowed into life again. 
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He dropped the automatic into his pocket and 
moved away from the girl. 

‘‘Miss Race,” he remarked with a slight bow, 
“‘ will you please sit down ? I have a little business 
to transact with Harrigan before I attend to you, 
and it would be unwise of you to interfere.” 

The girl did as she was told, and Manrique went 
over to Harrigan and began searching his pockets. 

“ An interesting collection,’’ murmured Manrique, 
righting the table and spreading the result of his 
explorations on it. 

‘““ Huppo, pass the things I don’t want back to the 
gentleman. Fountain pen. I bought myself a new 
one only yesterday, or you wouldn’t get that back. 
Pencil. Keys. I’ll think about those. Penknife— 
I’ll have that asa souvenir. Pocket-book—I’ll have 
to look at that. Three letters which I’ll read in a 
moment. I hope you won’t find that embarrassing. 
Money. Twenty-five pounds, and some silver. 
Damage to suit, fifteen guineas. Damage to nerves, 
five guineas. Less discount for opera hat and 
overcoat appropriated from Gussie’s, makes twenty- 
five pounds, two and sixpence. Give the gentleman 
the change, Huppo! Matches. We might be able 
to use those. Gaspers—I think we can let him 
keep them. That’s the lot.” 

Manrique hitched himself up on the table, and 
picked up the letters. 

“Exhibit A. Tailor’s bill—forty-seven pounds 
ten. You do yourself pretty well, Harrigan. Six 
months overdue. That’s naughty, but it doesn’t 
interest us. Pass it along, Huppo! ... Exhibit B. 
Female. She wants to know when you're going to 
send along some more of the ‘ stuff.’ What the stuff 
may be we don’t know at the moment, but since you 
appear to bea pal of Gussie’s it isn’t very difficult to 
make a guess. One day, Harrigan, when this little 
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matter is disposed of, I may have to pay some atten- 
tion to this industry of yours. But that willkeep.... 
Exhibit C. This locks as if it might be interesting ! ” 

Manrique read. Then he read again, and a hard 
frown cut two vertical furrows between his eyebrows. 
It was interesting. It was one of the most interesting 
things he had met since he had been in England, 
and it was also one of the most disturbing. It upset 
every idea he had held, and gave him a sudden 
ieeling such as a man might experience if, while 
walking about on the top of a hill, he was informed 
by megaphone that the ground he was walking on 
was about two inches thick, and underneath it was 
a volcano all ready to boil up into action. 

The note was quite short. 


The Black Cat will take the Paladin diamonds 
to-night. He will come back by car, and he will be 
alone. The necklace will be in hts cigarette case. 
Take him somewhere on the road between Basing- 
stoke and Bagshot, and report to me when you 
have him safely at the Atic. 


Harrigan, manacled though he was to his two 
lieutenants, made a sudden lurching dive towards 
the slim immaculate man perched on the table; 
but when the dive ended Manrique was standing a 
couple of yards away, and he did not even appear 
to have looked up from the note he was reading. 

“This is exciting,’ he murmured. “In fact, it 
is the most exciting thing in an exciting evening. 
Take a look at it, Huppo.” 

Huppo took a look. He was a man v"iose face 
was singularly expressionless, and if Manrique had 
been hoping to rouse him he would have been 
disappointed. Huppo slowly read the note, and 
passed it back. 
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“Quite interesting,’ he agreed. 

“Damned interesting,” said Manrique_ ener- 
getically. ‘‘ Because it tells me that Harrigan isn’t 
as clever as I thought he was. He didn’t get meall by 
himself. There’s some even cleverer man prowling 
round in the distance directing operations, and 
Harrigan is just obeying orders from the self-effacing 
gentleman behind the scenes. Very anonymous 
this gentleman, too—he doesn’t even sign his name. 
But he certainly knows a lot about me, and I’d feel 
a lot more satisfied if I could find out a few things 
about him.” 

He lighted a cigarette and gazed thoughtfully at 
Harrigan. MHarrigan’s face was livid, and he was 
twisting and wrenching savagely at the handcuffs 
that chained him to the wrists of his two lieutenants, 
with a violence that seemed to show that if he could 
free himself by tearing their arms out of their sockets 
he would have no hesitation about taking that course, 

But Manrique was quite unperturbed, and he 
seemed to be regarding Harrigan with as detached 
an attention as he might have regarded a wild beast 
safely confined behind bars in a menagerie. 

He came to a decision with characteristic sudden- 
ness. 

‘“[T think we have done enough for one evening,” 
he said, “‘and the inquiry shall be continued to- 
morrow. Huppo, will you look after these men 
while I take Miss Race home? ”’ 

He passed the automatic over to Mr. Parker, and 
§ipped on an overcoat. Then he held the girl’s 
wrap for her, and she let him help her into it without 

word. 

“You will understand,” he said suavely, “ that 
although I know you to be what you are, I can 
offer no violence to a lady. Therefore, I propose to 
take you back to your hotel, and leave you to think 
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out some other way of attaining your object. Will 
you please come along now?” 

He held the door for her and she went out, 
Manrique following. Nothing was said until the 
car, with Manrique at the wheel, was stealing out of 
the mews into Curzon Street. Then he said: 

‘“ Miss Race, I really don’t know how to thank 
you.” 

She seemed pleased by the implied compliment. 

“So I was all right ?”’ she asked. 

Manrique made a typically Latin gesture of 
approbation. 

“You were superb,” he said. “‘ And now I am 
consumed with anxiety to know why you should 
have done what you did. You know who I am, 
and you know that, from every respectable point 
of view, | am avery bad man. Iam not simply a 
South American brigand. As El Caballero I might 
even have seemed romantic in your eyes, but I 
have spoilt that by confessing that I have also stolen 
less romantically in America and England ; so that, 
to you, J can be nothing but a thief. Why should 
you have helped me? ”’ 

She laughed. 

“My dear man,” she replied, “it seemed to be a 
question of siding either with you or Harrigan, and 
after taking one look at Harrigan it was not hard to 
choose.” 

‘That may have been so,” he admitted. “ But 
you played up so cleverly—as if you had some 
purpose. ’’ 

“Thad,” she said. “ If Harrigan hadn’t changed 
the situation, and if that hadn’t given you a chance 
to take the law into your own hands, | should have 
let him take you away. After all, I didn’t really 
think that you could help being master of the 
situation, and it might have put you on the track of 
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the diamonds you're trying to get back. If I'd really 
believed that you wouldn’t be capable of getting 
out of his power when you wanted to I certainly 
shouldn’t have done it. But the idea that you could 
fail to beat him never entered my head. After all, 
didn’t you tell me that you’re only a thief for a bet, 
and that you wanted to recover the diamonds so as 
to be able to return them to their owner ? ” 

“You have only my word for that,’ Manrique 
pointed out. | 

“T think I know you well enough to believe it,”’ 
she answered simply. 

Presently she said: 

“ But what are you going to do now?” 

“Until to-morrow—sleep,”’ said Manrique. “I 
never believe in overworking myself. But to- 
morrow I expect I shall go to the Attic again—that is 
an old warehouse in the East End which Harrigan’s 
gang have converted into a meeting place.” 

“ But they’ll be expecting you!” 

“Tf they know anything about me,” said Man- 
rique, “‘ they will certainly be expecting me, and it 
would be a pity to disappoint them.” 

The car stopped outside the Maryland Hotel, 
and the girl got out. Manrique followed her to 
the door, and when she was saying good-night he 
put a question. 

“‘ Miss Carroll,” he said, “‘ is it true that adventure 
attracts you ?”’ 

“Of course it is,’ she said. ‘“‘ You needn’t 
apologise for this evening. I’ve loved it.” 

‘If you remember,’ said Manrique, “I said a 
little earlier, that you might be the card we were 
iooking for to fill our hand. That is why I allowed 
Harrigan to go on believing that you were Louise 
Race. I wonder—will you be interested to go on 
pretending that you are Louise Race? It would be 
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easy for you—you are amazingly like her, and with 


the hints I could give you I think you should be © 


able to deceive Harrigan without difficulty. And 
if you could do that, and would do it, for the adven- 
ture, in spite of what you know about me, you 
might be able to help me considerably in getting 
back the diamonds.” 

She hesitated. 

“Who is this mysterious Louise Race?” she 
asked at length. 

“ She is a detective employed by Pinkerton’s, and 
she is one of their cleverest agents. I happen to 
know that she was commissioned to trace me, and 
to try to recover the profits of my robberies in 
New York.” 

Still she hesitated. 

“TI could tell you more about her if there was 
more time,’ said Manrique. ‘ But Iam rather tired 
now, and before I can go to bed I have to dispose 
of Harrigan. And you, I think, would like some 
time to consider my suggestion. Let me see you 
to-morrow, and then we will go into more details.” 

“Very well,” she agreed. 

“The Berkeley for lunch, at one o'clock?” 
suggested Manrique, and she nodded. 

“T’d love to.” 

* Au revoir, then,’’ said Manrique, and drove home 
in extraordinarily good spirits. 

He found Mr. Parker comfortably smoking a cigar 
in an armchair, with the automatic on his knee, while 
Harrigan and his two lieutenants were herded away 
in the far corner of the room Harrigan seemed to 
have become fairly resigned to the present disad- 
vantage of his position, for he had ceased to struggle, 
and confined himself to a black scowl when Manrique 
entered, whistling cheerfully, and peeled off his coat. 

‘Now for the prisoners,” said Manrique briskly. 
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“It’s getting late, and I should like to get some 
sleep. What about sending them home?” 

“There’s sump’n in that,” admitted Mr. Parker, 
after due consideration. 

Manrique turned to Harrigan with a slight bow. 

“If you could spare us your presence,” he re- 
marked, “we should be grateful. This is the way 
out.” 

He led the way into the hall, and the three 
manacled men followed, shuffling awkwardly because 
of their cramped positions. Mr. Parker brought up 
the rear, encouraging their progress by an occasional 
jab in the ribs with the muzzle of his gun. The 
three men were shepherded to the front door, and 
there Manrique stopped them. 

“ Before you go,” he said, “‘ I should like to show 
you one of the conveniences of this little home of 
ours, in case you thought of returning later in the 
evening and disturbing us.” 

He went back again along the tiny hall, which 
was in reality no more than a passage off which 
opened the rooms of the flat, and from the far end 
he tugged away the rug which was the only covering 
on the floor. Beside him, in the wall, were two 
switches ; and one of these he flicked over, and a 
light went on, showing a door on either side of him 
and another door in the dead end of the passage 
behind him. 

“One of these rooms,’ explained Manrique, 
pointing to the left, “is occupied by our friend 
with the gun. The other is of no particular interest. 
The room behind me is my own. Now look at the 
floor.” 

They looked. 

From side to side of the passage a strip of parquet 
about twelve feet long had been removed, and the 
» space was occupied by a roughly made platform of 
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plain boards flush with the rest of the floor. Man- ~~ 


rique came forward and stepped on the platform, 
and it sank down about an inch under his weight. 

“In case you are thinking that this is due to the 
economy of the builders,” he said, “‘ let me disillusion 
you. Huppo and myself personally designed and 
installed this little booby trap. You observe how 
the flooring drops an inch or so under pressure. 
When it does that an electrical contact is made, 
and that has the effect of bringing this little device 
into action.” 

He stepped off the platform again, and returned 
along the corridor to where, in a corner of the 
passage by the door of his own room, there was a 
small pedestal. This he brought forward into the 
light, and it could then be seen that two flexible 
wires trailed from behind it to a socket in the wains- 
coting. The top of the pedestal was in the form of 
a cube, and apparently solid ; but Manrique touched 
a spring and the front flapped open like a shutter. 
disclosing a small cylinder of steel. He opened 
something in the back, made an adjustment, and 
pressed the second switch in the wall beside him. 
Then he went back and touched the loose platform 
in the floor with his foot. There was a low whirr, 
and they saw the cylinder within the little box 
swing round slowly in a semi-circular arc, and return 
again to central. 

“TI read about this in a book,” said Manrique 
with enthusiasm. “ Inside this pedestal is a special 
kind of automatic pistol which fires, not bullets, but 
buckshot. Buckshot spreads, and so although by 
ducking you might avoid the full charge, it would 
certainly be very unpleasant for you; and a small 
electric motor ensures that the whole of the passage 
between here and the door shall be sprayed. I am 
now going to switch it on to firing position "’"—he 
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. did something to the interior of the machine—*“ and 


-. if anyone stepped on that platform I have shown 
you now, he would be promptly filled full of shot. 
But now I turn off the main switch, and it is quite 
safe.” 

He suited the action to the word, and returnea 
towards the front door, replacing the rug as he did so. 

“T think,” said Manrique gently, “that you will 
now appreciate the reason jwhy you should not 
interrupt our sleep to-night.” 

Harrigan faced the smiling bandit sullenly. 

“T reckon that’s so, Manrique,”’ he said. ‘ But 
this won’t be the end of it—not unless you propose 
to stick behind that patent gun of yours for the rest 
of the time you’re in London. And I don’t think 
you'll do that, because that won't help you to get 
back your diamonds. So I’m just telling you—when 
you set foot outside this door, look out for me!”’ 

“You will not be easy to miss, Harrigan,’ said 
Manrique politely. 

He took the automatic from Mr. Parker’s hand 
as he spoke, and there was a certain significance in 
the way he fondled it, as though it were a very 
treasured toy. 

Harrigan’s mouth tightened. 

*“ Then maybe we'll be seeing yon soon ? ”’ he said. 

“To-morrow,”’ Manrique promised him. “I have 
not yet decided where, or at what hour, I shall call 
upon you, but I promise you that you shall see me 
to-morrow, and then I shall expect you to return 
my property to me.” 

‘Your property ?”’ 

Manrique nodded. 

“ By right of conquest,’’ he oir 

Harrigan sneered. 

‘“‘ And mine by possession,” he said. ‘‘ Possession 
is nine points of the law, Manrique,”’ 
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“ Tam outside the law,” replied Manrique, showing _ 


his teeth, “and I cannot recognise such subtle 
arguments. You may remove the _ handcuffs, 
Huppo.”’ 

Mr. Parker did so, and jangled them into his 
pocket. Then he opened the door, and the two men 
who had come in with Harrigan departed without 
waiting for further orders, as if they were glad to be 
let off so lightly. Harrigan, however, paused for 
a moment, tenderly rubbing wrists that had been 
cut and bruised by his savage struggle to escape his 
fetters. 

“You don’t get away with this, Manrique,” he 
said. “‘I know you're thinking yourself mighty 
fly now, getting the drop on me twice in one evening 
like this, but the third time won’t be so lucky for 
you. You're clever, but before I’m through with 
you you're going to wish you'd been clever enough 
to keep away from me.” 

Manrique lounged against the wall and selected a 
cigarette from his case. 

“Throw the gentleman out, Huppo,” he said. 
“We find his conversation monotonous.” 

Mr. Parker took a step forward, but Harrigan went 
out of his own accord. 

“You don’t need to do any chucking out,” he 
said from the threshold. “I’m not asking for any 
more kicks now I’m down. But I'll not always be 
down! When I’m up, you're going to be under- 
neath. I'll see you to-morrow, Manrique—if you’ve 
got the guts to carry out your bluff!” 

“T’ve told you—we shall meet again in a few 
hours,” replied Manrique cheerfully, and Mr. Parker 
kicked the door shut in Harrigan’s face. 

Manrique sighed and yawned, stretching his arms. 

‘‘Bed-time, Huppo,”’ he remarked. ‘‘ We have 
a strenuous day before us.”’ 
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Mr. Parker was in agreement; and Manrique, 
after turning out the lights in the sitting-room, 
followed Mr. Parker into his room. 

“ T suppose,’ said Hiram Parker, “‘ Harrigan really 
believed all that nonsense you told him about your 
patent machine gun? ”’ 

“IT sincerely hope so,’ said Manrique. “It 
would have been much more effective if I had been 
able to think out a way of doing it, but the problem 
of making a kind of pocket machine gun to take 
shot gun cartridges was a bit beyond me. In any 
case, I have my own precautions which will probably 
be far more effective if Harrigan decides to come 
back in a suit of armour and chance the trip gun 
in the passage. Good-night.” 

He went back into his own room, and, when he 
was undressed, spent some time delicately balancing 
a basin of cold water on top of the door, which he 
left ajar, in such a way that the least touch would 
dislodge it. As an additional precaution, in case 
Harrigan should return and endeavour to creep more 
silently by the simple expedient of removing his 
boots, Manrique arranged a number of drawing-pins, 
point upwards, on the floor just inside the room. 

Mr. Parker, having decided to hold a brief council 
of war about the plan of campaign for the next day 
before he went to sleep, trod upon two drawing-pins 
with his bare feet, and received the deluge of cold 
water at the same moment, and the opinion of 
Manrique’s private precautions which he was moved 
to express was not complimentary. 


CHAPTER V 
MANRIQUE KEEPS IT 


Down by Limehouse Cut, not a quarter of a mile 
from the eastern end of Commercial Road, and 
only a few yards from the point where the Cut 
run into Limehouse Reach, was the converted 
warehouse which the Silver Arrow gang had made 
habitable and turned into the headquarters which 
they called the Attic. 

As a matter of fact, it was not like an attic at all, 
for the building had only a ground floor. It wasa 
long, narrow erection that had been used for storing 
bales of wool. It had few windows, and boasted no 
ceiling—standing on the floor, one could look straight 
up between the dusty rafters and cross-beams into 
the shadows of the roof. In this shed, Harrigan 
had ordered the construction of roughly finished 
partitions which divided it up into cubicles where 
members of the gang could sleep, and a big bare 
common-room, furnished with a long wooden-table 
and a number of battered second-hand chairs, where 
they took their meals and smoked and played cards. 
At one end was a crudely improvised kitchen, and 
at the other, monopolising two of the scanty windows, 
were Harrigan’s private quarters. Here he had 
arranged a staging, about twelve feet from the 
ground, forming an improvised mezzanine floor, 
and this he used for a bedroom. Access to it from 
his living-room was ‘obtained by a ladder ; and the 
advantage of this room was that, from that elevation, 
he was able to overlook all the other compartments 
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in the building, and thereby exercise some sort of 
watchful control over the more unruly members of 
the gang who from time to time made use of the 
place. 

It was in the living-room that Harrigan sat the 
next morning, awaiting Manrique’s arrival. This 
time, taking a hint from the night before, he had 
provided himself with a silenced automatic, and this 
lay on the table in front of him. On either side, on 
wooden chairs, sat the two men who had accom- 
panied him to Manrique’s flat twelve hours earlier. 
In the cubicles at the other end of the shed two other 
members of the gang were sleeping off the effects 
of the previous night’s jag, and, outside, a fifth 
man was watching for the appearance of the Bandit. 
It was just after twelve o’clock. 

Harrigan had taken Manrique literally at his 
word, and he had been waiting patiently all the 
morning for his man to turn up. That Manrique 
would make his promised visit Harrigan had no 
doubt whatever. It was the sort of thing a man 
like that might be expected to do. But. what 
Manrique could hope to gain by that course of 
action was beyond Harrigan’s power to comprehend. 
In fact, this puzzlement was causing the leader of 
the Silver Arrow gang considerable anxiety. It was 
all very well to bring off a series of successful 
robberies. That had been done before. It was, if 
it came to the point, even understandable that 
such a man should deliberately visit Gussie’s in the 
hope of recovering the twice-stolen profits of one of 
those coups. At Gussie’s he would not be recognised 
at once, and he would also have the advantage of 
being the aggressor, and taking tue enemy by 
surprise. To carry out sud&¥@ pla 
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promised return to the Attic was another matter 
altogether. 

It was something a bit beyond the capabilities of 
Harrigan’s imagination, and it was bothering him a 
heap. At the Attic, Manrique would know perfectly 
well that his arrival would be expected and prepared 
for, and he hadn’t gotalegtostandon. A perfectly 
innocent man might have had a chance, but whatever 
happened Manrique was in no position to call on 
the police for assistance if he found himself in a 
tight corner. And as for the personal odds—well, 
Manrique was known to be a lone wolf, and the man 
who accompanied him from time to time, who went 
by the name of Hiram Ulysses Parker, was a neg- 
ligible quantity in the scale against the Silver 
Arrow gang. Of course, Manrique could have no 
idea exactly what odds would be against him, but 
if he had moved at all in criminal circles he must 
know something of the reputation of the Silver 
Arrow, and if he had any of the qualities of general- 
ship, he would be compelled to rank them as an 
opposition distinctly to be reckoned with. He 
would know that they had considerable resources to 
call upon, and, if he had any sense, he would credit 
Harrigan with pulling out as much of the strength 
of the gang as he deemed necessary to ensure coping 
successfully with Manrique’s interference. Granted 
that Manrique had a reputation for dash and daring 
that must necessarily cause him to be treated with 
a considerable amount of respect, and even to be 
reckoned with as the equal of two or three ordinary 
men—that didn’t make much difference. But Man- 
rique, if he were only comparatively sane, would 
know perfectly well that the gang would not have 
treated him as a joke; and that he could be simply 
betting on their not treating him quite seriously 
enough would have been an evidence of suicidal 
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folly with which even the most optimistic enemy 
could scarcely credit him. 

No, all the symptoms seemed to indicate that 
Manrique was deliberately planning to put his head 
into a noose, without the faintest hope of ever 
getting it out again. And that was what was 
bothering Harrigan. Manrique might be reckless, 
but nothing in their short acquaintance had given 
Harrigan any justification for thinking that Man- 
rique was the sort of man to stroll into the middle 
of a pack of hungry wolves unless he knew a few 
inside secrets about the art of handling hungry 
wolves. And what Harrigan wanted to know was 
exactly what kind of secrets those might be. In 
those particular circumstances, the only thing 
Harrigan could think of was that, by some com- 
plicated combination of hypnotism and auto- 
suggestion, he had an idea he could persuade the 
said wolves either that hunger did not exist or that 
they weren’t hungry; but Harrigan, as a man 
with some experience of wolf taming, could hardly 
believe that any other man who knew anything 
about the habits of wild. beasts would try to get 
past with anything as flimsy as that. 

And yet he couldn’t get away from the conviction 
that Manrique would come. He was quite definite 
about it. It stood out to him as simply and starkly 
and naturally as any of the cardinal facts of life—he 
would as soon have expected Manrique not to 
stand up to his promise as he would have expected 
to meet a bootlegger who was a violent opponent 
of Prohibition. And the whole landscape, com- 
prehensively regarded, didn’t leave him with tha 
feeling that life at that moment was particularly 
easy and straightforward. 

Manrique was going to shove his head into a noose, 
and Manrique must know how he was going to get 
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his head out of that predicament. Therefore, if the 
man at the other end of the noose was going to have 
any chance at all in the encounter and save himself 
from being made a complete fool of, it would be 
necessary for him to have some idea of what tactics 
Manrique might be expected to employ in order to 
extricate himself from the said noose. And that 
problem had Harrigan beat to the wide. 

Harrigan, for all the superficial solidity of his 
position, was feeling more and more at sea as each 
minute went by without any flash of inspiration 
coming to brighten the darkness of his perplexity. 
The more he thought it over, the more impossible it 
seemed to become to find an answer to the riddle in 
the short time at his disposal ; and the shorter the 
time grew, the more rattled he became. And the 
more frantically he sought for the answer, naturally, 
the more elusive the solution became. Like most 
men of his type he was not particularly imaginative, 
but the fear of the unknown was for that reason the 
one kind of cowardice to which he was liable to 
succumb, and it was that fear which was rapidly 
getting him in its clutches then. 

He felt that if only Manrique would appear he 
would feel more comfortable in his mind; for at 
least, with the man in sight, there would be some- 
thing tangible that he could see and, if necessary, 
hit or shoot at, and that would calm him down 
and give him what he would consider a fighting 
chance. The thought that Manrique was probably 
keeping him waiting, by reason of a very shrewd 
insight into the psychology of the situation, in 
the hope of getting him as rattled as possible 
before the actual meeting, was not helpful. If 
Manrique’s object was to rattle him, then Man- 
rique had attained his end—Harrigan had to admit 
that, if only to himself. 
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“T tell you, Bull,” said the man on his right, for 
the seventeenth time, “ you’re wasting your time. 
He’ll never come. He’d never have the nerve.” 

“Nerve!” said Harrigan. ‘‘ You’ve no idea 
what a nerve that man’s got. Didn’t he go to 
Gussie’s when he knew that a whole bunch of us 
were there ? ” 

“Gussie’s was different. We weren't expecting 
him.” 

‘“‘ And this is different because we are expecting 
him,” said Harrigan. ‘‘ When we weren’t expecting 
him we had a chance of doing something on the 
spur of the moment that might have cooked his 
goose. But now we are expecting him, we've 
naturally made some plans against his arrival, and 
therefore we’re tied. We’re nailed down to some 
sort of a plan, and if he takes quite a different line 
and upsets it, then we’re more lost than if we’d 
never been expecting him at all. Manrique’ll come 
all right, and What was that ?”’ 

The last words were spoken almost in a whisper, 
and Harrigan came slowly to his feet, his hand 
reaching out for the gun on the table. The other 
men’s hands also went to their pockets. and they 
looked about nervously. 

“What was that ?” 

It was the man who had most emphatically denied 
the possibility of Manrique keeping his word whe 
broke the silence. 

“T thought I heard something up above,” said 
Harrigan. ‘‘ Like a door opening—but there’s no 
door upstairs.”’ | 

“He can’t have got in,” said the other man. 
“Woods is keeping an eye on the window at the 
other end, and the other two windows are right 
behind me. We can see the door from here.” 

As he spoke he glanced round to the curtains in 
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the wall at his back, but they were undisturbed. 
Through a gap in them could be seen the heavy 
shutters which Harrigan had had fitted—closed. 
From there, he looked down the alley-way, which 
ran the length of the warehouse, and off which the 
different cubicles opened. Half-way down this 
could be seen the huge sliding doors which con- 
stituted the only means of entry into the building, 
and these had been drawn so that there was only left 
a narrow aperture through which a man could 
squeeze in sideways. Outside could be dimly 
discerned a strip of dingy street. 

“Where was this noise, Bull?” 

Harrigan looked up. 

“It seemed to be overhead. But no one could 
get up there without our seeing him. The ladder’s 
there.’ 

He pointed to the ladder which lay along the floor 
at one end of the small room. 

“We can easily see if he’s up there,’ 
of the men. 

“Wait a minute,” said Harrigaa. “If he’s up 
there we’ve got him. But it may be a false alarm 
or it may be a blind. That man’s too cunning. 
Camino—you go along to the door and have a look 
outside.”’ 

The man obeyed, tiptoeing down the corridor, and 
slipping silently out into the street. Ina moment he 
was back. 

‘““There’s no one there,” he reported. “ And I 
just went round to see if Woods was all right, and 
he’s seen no one.” 

‘Then he must be up there, if he’s inside at all,”’ 
said Harrigan, and the three men stood round the 
table gazing at the rough boards overhead, listening 
in a dead silence. 

Then Harrigan sneezed. 
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The next moment Camino sneezed also, and the 
third man joined in on the echo. Harrigan sneezed 
again. They all sneezed. The whole ramshackle 
building shook and resounded with this infectious 
paroxysm of sneezing. 

They sneezed again and again—they couldn’t stop. 
There was something in the air that tickled the 
sensitive membranes of their nasal passages, and one 
sneeze was no sooner over than another had begun. 
Their eyes streamed and stung, and still they sneezed. 
Again and again—until sneezing became an in- 
tolerable agony, and they reeled about the room in 
helpless torment. Instead of the sneezing disposing 
of the irritation as it should have done, the irritation 
seemed to get worse every second. 

“What the hell!’ raged Harrigan, but he was 
incapable of finishing his sentence before another 
and more violent fit of sneezing seized him and shook 
him from head to foot, leaving him weak and gasping. 

They sobbed and fought for breath, but it was 
no good. The irritation, whatever it was, was 
working down into their throats, and coughing 
alternated with sneezing until they felt that at any 
moment they might die of suffocation. 

“ Outside!’ gasped Harrigan, and began to 
struggle towards the door with a handkerchief 
mopping futilely at his streaming eyes. 

And then Manrique appeared. 

He appeared first as two legs dangling over the 
edge of the staging above the heads of the three 
men. Ina moment the rest of his body had slipped 
into view, hanging by his hands, and then he let 
go and dropped lightly to the floor. 

Harrigan, who was nearest, made a grab at him 
with one hand, and with the other groped for his 
automatic, but he could only see Manrique through 
a haze of tears that made his eyes smart so 
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painfully that it was an effort to open them at 
all. 

Manrique flashed in a stabbing half-arm jolt to 
the pit of Harrigan’s stomach while the big man was 
still trying to see him, and Harrigan went down 
with a groan. The other two came reeling on, 
sneezing the while, but they were easy to deal with. 
Manrique ducked under their outstretched arms, 
kicked the legs of one from under him, and brought 
the other crashing to the ground with a quick jerk 
at his ankles. In an instant he had them both 
disarmed, and was in time to kick Harrigan’s gun 
out of his hand as Harrigan was trying to aim it at 
him. Then, with all their weapons safely stowed 
away in his pockets, he stepped back. 

His nose and mouth were protected by a damp 
handkerchief tied round his head, and a pair of 
motor goggles saved his eyes from the sting of the 
sneezing powder with which he had impregnated 
the atmosphere. 

He went over and threw upen both the windows 
so that a stream of fresh air could blow through 
the room; and then, settling himself at his ease 
in the chair which Harrigan had vacated, he waited 
for the three men to recover. 

It was not a very rapid process, but after some 
minutes the result was discernible. The coughing 
and sneezing, which had been almost continuous, 
subsided to an occasional lung-racking spasm, and 
Harrigan, with his knuckles screwed into his eyes, 
began to struggle to his feet. 

Manrique gave them a full ten minutes in which 
to get their breathing systems into more or less 
normal functioning ; and at the end of that time 
Harrigan was sitting in a chair at the opposite end 
of the table, breathing deeply and painfully, and 
blowing his nose violently every other ten seconds, 
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while the other two men were leaning weakly against 
the wall behind in similar states of despair. 

At last, when Manrique was quite sure that the 
air was pure again, he closed the shutters and drew 
the curtains; and then, returning to his seat, he 
removed the handkerchief and goggles and lighted 
a cigarette. 

“Well, Harrigan,’”’ he remarked, “I have come 
for the diamonds, as I promised. What about it ? ” 


CHAPTER VI 
HARRIGAN’S ROUND 


HARRIGAN’S great hands gripped the sides of his 
chair till the knuckles showed whitely through the 
skin. From behind their reddened lids his bloodshot 
eyes stared venomously at the man who sat calmly at 
the other side of the table waiting for him to realise 
exactly how grave a miscalculation he had made 
when he had thought that the Bandit could not 
possibly visit the Attic without walking straight 
into a trap. 

But it had happened—though not at all as 
Harrigan had ever dreamed that it might happen. 
All the time he had been racking his brain over the 
problem the question in his mind had been, what 
would Manrique do to get out of the trap when he had 
walked into it ? The notion that Manrique was not 
expecting to be caught in a trap at all had never 
entered his head. It was a pardonable oversight, 
but Harrigan had been quite clear that with one 
of his men keeping the whole of the blind side of 
the building under observation, and himself and two 
others watching the doors, Manrique could not 
possibly have approached unannounced. Even now 
he could not understand how the Bandit had got in ; 
and Manrique, reading his thoughts, condescended 
to enlighten him. 

‘“‘ There’s a small skylight in the roof, right over 
this staging,” he explained, pointing upwards. “I 
went through the house next door and out on to 
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their roof, and then it was only a four-foot jump 
across to this one.”’ 

“T see,” said Harrigan hoarsely, “‘ and now you’re 
here—— ?”’ 

Manrique smiled. 

“T want that necklace,’ he said. ‘‘ You may 
take as long as you like over producing it, but you 
will have to give it to me before I leave. That is 
to say,” he qualified, “‘ you may take a reasonable 
time over deciding to produce it. I am fairly 
patient, but if you keep me waiting too long I might 
be compelled to use methods of my own to induce 
you to return it to me more quickly. And while you 
are thinking it over, I think we'll dispose of Fishface 
and Pugface over there.” 

From one of his pockets he produced a couple of 
pairs of handcuffs and threw them over to the two 
men by the wall. 

“Fix yourselves together by the wrists, back to 
back,” he ordered. ‘‘I am sorry to think that it 
will take you some time to remove the handcuffs 
after I have left, but unfortunately I have never 
mastered the art of tying up a man with one hand 
while pointing a gun at him with the other.” 

The men picked up the handcuffs and looked at 
them doubtfully. 

“ You heard what I said,” Manrique rapped out, 
with a grim note of command in his voice. “ Put 
on those handcuffs as I told you, or else I shall 
begin shooting pieces out of your legs.”’ 

Still they hesitated, and Manrique’s right hand 
jerked the silenced automatic it carried. There was 
a faint plop / and one of the men clapped a hand to 
his shoulder. 

“That was only through your coat,” said Man- 
rique calmly. ‘‘ The next one will nick half an 
inch of flesh out of you.”’ 
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The two hesitated no longer. They clipped one 
pair of handcuffs on their wrists, and then, turning 
back to back under Manrique’s direction, fixed the 
other pair. 

Manrique took a third pair of handcuffs from his 
pocket, looked at them thoughtfully, and put them 
back again. 

“T think we can spare you that, Harrigan,” he 
said. “‘ But I warn you that if you try to resent 
my presence with violence I shall have to make you 
chain yourself to your two dear friends, like you did 
last night.” 

He leaned back in his chair, and went on with his 
cigarette, but he still kept hold of the automatic, and 
this rested on the table pointing directly towards 
Harrigan. 

Harrigan knew that he could make no movement 
that would escape Manrique’s notice, and the odds at 
that moment were so clearly all in favour of Manrique 
that Harrigan realised at once that he could do 
nothing but wait for a more favourable opportunity. 

Manrique must have detected the presence of the 
watcher on the other side of the building, or else he 
would have attempted to come in by a window 
instead of going over the roof. But what he could 
hardly know was that there were two other men 
in the cubicles farther down the passage. Probably 
Manrique was thinking that he had all the members 
of the gang whowere in the building safely corralled in 
that room—and that was the one comforting thought 
that Harrigan had. Certainly the other two men had 
been sleeping soundly all the morning, and in the 
ordinary course of events might have been expected 
to continue their slumbers for some hours more. 
Certainly, also, if they were awakened before their 
heads had properly cleared, they would not be too 
alert or too intelligent—in fact, they would be more 
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likely to turn over and go to sleep again. That was 
what might have happened if there had been less 
noise ; but the coughing and sneezing of himself and 
his two companions which had preceded Manrique’s 
entry had been of such violence and sustained 
duration that the whole building had rung and re- 
echoed from end to end with the noise of it. The 
point was, had it been violent enough, and had it 
lasted long enough to rouse the other two completely 
from their sodden unconsciousness ; and once roused, 
would they be sufficiently sensible not to come 
blinding along to find out what it was about, in sucha 
way that Manrique would easily be able to stick them 
up and padlock them to the other two whom he 
had similarly eliminated ? 

Harrigan clung desperately to that one straw of 
hope. He had no doubt that Manrique was alone, 
for he had sized the Bandit up as being the type of 
man who would much rather shoulder the dis- 
advantage of playing a lone hand than hamper 
himself with a companion who would only be an 
extra person to look after in a tight corner. There- 
fore all the opposition that was likely to be made 
was now well in sight; and the surprise attack 
having been successfully made, it was unlikely that 
there would be any more surprises coming from 
another quarter. In a way, this was a relief to 
Harrigan, for he reckoned that Manrique, having 
provided himself with such a good card as that 
sneezing trick, would have considered that any 
future developments could quite easily be dealt 
with as they occurred. 

Therefore, everything rested with the two men at 
the other end of the building. Ifthey were possessed 
of any gumption that hadn’t been completely 
anesthetized by the quantities of alcohol with which 
they had impregnated themselves the night before, 
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they would proceed to make a stealthy recon- 
Nnaissance, and once they discovered the plight of 
their leader they would naturally sneak out, collect 
the man who was on watch at the back, and go off to 
raise a few other members of the gang and hold a 
council of war. It was even more fortunate that 
Manrique’s gun was so prominently displayed. They 
could hardly help noticing it, and that would stop 
them blinding into the room in the hope of over- 
powering Manrique by weight of numbers. 

The disadvantage was that, as far as he knew, 
they were unarmed—and in any case he wasn’t at all 
sure what they could have done even if they’d had a 
whole arsenal of rifles and revolvers to draw upon. 
The Attic was not exactly in the centre of a populous 
district—the part in which it stood was largely 
occupied by other warehouses—but at the same time 
there was a not inconsiderable number of tenements 
scattered about the adjacent streets, each with its full 
quota of inhabitants. And there was sure to be a 
policeman within hearing. Manrique was the only 
man who was in a position to indulge in any shooting 
practice, for he had a silenced automatic of his own 
and also the one which he had taken from Harrigan. 
If the others started loosing off small arms in that 
vicinity it wouldn’t do anybody any good. They 
might, by a lucky chance, disable Manrique— 
although from the specimens of the Bandit’s shooting 
which Harrigan had seen he guessed that it was far 
more likely that Manrique would score all the hits— 
but even so, it would mean that they would have to 
rush him away immediately to some other place, and 
in a very short space of time the Attic would be in 
the hands of the police. That was the last thing that 
Harrigan wanted—the Attic, to him, was far too 
valuable a hiding place to be lightly abandoned. 
No---their only chance lay in devising some subtle 
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piece of strategy by which Manrique could be out- 
witted and disarmed. Harrigan didn’t credit the 
other two members of the gang with sufficient brain 
power to do this, and so it seemed that all the 
scheming would have to come from his side. All he 
could do would be to plan some means of neutralising 
Manrique’s advantage in the matter of armaments, 
and keep this idea up his sleeve ready to be used 
immediately he saw a promise of some more of the 
gang coming in to help him by causing an inter- 
ruption. 

“You seem to have got things pretty well your 
own way just now,” remarked Harrigan. 

“T was just thinking the same,’ said Manrique. 
“But I am glad you were able to realise that for 
yourself, because if I’d had to point it out to you 
it mightn’t have seemed so convincing. So I 
Suppose you're going to give me best, and pass 
over the diamonds ? ” 

“ They aren’t here.”’ 

Manrique’s eyebrows went up. © 

‘““T don’t wish to accuse you of deliberate lying,” 
he said. “ But I find that very difficult to believe. 
The old story about honour among thieves is far 
less widely accepted now than it used to be. I 
can’t really imagine that you would leave fifteen 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds with any of 
your friends. You’d never let those diamonds out 
of your sight until you sold them, and I don’t think 
you’ve done that yet. They’re too conspicuous, 
and the robbery was too recent for it to be safe to 
attempt to dispose of them in this country just now.”’ 

Harrigan shrugged. 

“You can search me, Manrique,”’ he said, and 
spread out his arms. 

Manrique smiled gently. He produced his 
cigarette case and a box of matches. He took out 
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a cigarette and lighted it with one hand, and the 
automatic on the table still pointed at Harrigan so 
that a touch of his finger on the trigger would send 
a bullet into the middle of Harrigan’s chest. 

“ Try again,’ Manrique advised him. ‘“ Of course, 
if I came round and started to search you it would 
give you a much better chance of knocking me out 
or grabbing this gun than you have while we are 
separated by the width of the table. You must 
think of something much cleverer than that if you 
are going to escape from this.” 

Harrigan’s face remained impassive, but the 
fiercely restrained gentleness with which his hands 
moved along the edge of the table betrayed the rage 
that was seething up within him. Manrique seemed 
almost to have the powers of a thought reader, 
and the calm confidence with which he had countered 
every one of Harrigan’s ideas right up to that last 
desperate hope that, by bringing Manrique nearer 
to him, he would be able to knock the automatic 
aside for just long enough to allow him to get his 
hands on Manrique’s throat, wasn’t improving 
Harrigan’s temper at all. 

Manrique spoke again : 

‘“T am getting rather tired of waiting, Harrigan. 
I have to get back to the West End by one o'clock 
for luncheon, and it’s an engagement which I 
particularly want to keep. Please pass over the 
diamonds.”’ 

“J tell you I haven’t got them,” insisted Harrigan 

doggedly. 
~ “And I tell you that you have,” said Manrique. 
“ Therefore one of us is lying, and it should not be 
hard to find out which of us is making a mistake.”’ 

In a leisurely manner he twitched the automatic 
off the table, and again there came a muffled plop / 
—and Harrigan seemed to feel a ghostly hand pluck 
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suddenly at his sleeve. He looked down and saw 
the two neatly drilled holes in the cloth where the 
bullet had skimmed through his coat, just missing 
his arm. 

“Next time,” said Manrique coldly, “I shall 
graze you to the depth of about a quarter of an 
inch. The time after that I shall cut half an inch 
out of your arm. Next, I shall drill a hole right 
through it. Finally, I shall smash the bone. I can 
hit a penny, placed endways, at ten paces, so you 
- can be quite sure that at this range I can hit you 
exactly where I please.”’ 

“ Blast you! ”’ grated Harrigan, clawing savagely 
at the table. ‘“Can’t you fight like a man? It’s 
easy for you, sitting there two yards away, with a gun 
in your hand and a grin on your face, thinking how 
clever you are. You’ve got me stuck here where I 
can’t do anything to you. Put that gun down, and 
fight this out with me, man to man. I'll promise 
you none of the others will interfere.” 

Manrique shook his head. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “but it can’t be done. 
Even professional fighters are matched according to 
their weights, and you have too great an advantage 
over me for there to be anything sporting about a 
fight on those terms.”’ | 

“That’s it,’’ sneered Harrigan. “I knew you 
wouldn’t have the guts to do it.” 

“Tt is hardly a matter of what you call guts,” 
said Manrique. ‘‘I am not a very big man, and 
I had not been long in my present occupation 
before I realised that I should never have the chance 
to become an adventurer such as you read about—a 
man who, in fair fight, is equal of at least three 
ordinary men. Therefore, realising my disadvantage, 
I immediately trained myself in methods which, 
though not quite fair according to your lights, would 
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enable me to overcome the disadvantages of my 
physical handicaps. One day, if we settle this little 
matter amicably, I may give you a few hints.” 
The sentence ended in another throttled-down 
report from the silenced automatic, and Harrigan 
twisted in his chair and half rose to his feet. The 


steady menace of the gun, however, forced him 


slowly back into his seat. 

He was white and shaking now with mingled 
rage and fear. To be calmly shot round by an 
imperturbably smiling man at the other end of a 


four-foot table isn’t the most soothing thing on 


earth for the nerves, and Harrigan’s ganglions were 
rapidly getting rasped to a raw and flinching 
panic. 

“That hit me!” he almost screamed. 

“It grazed you,” said Manrique. ‘“‘ The next 
one also will graze you, but a little deeper. It is 
not until the time after that that you will be really 
hit. Give me the diamonds! ”’ 

“You bloody Dago!”’ bellowed Harrigan; and 
launched off into a stream of sulphurous oaths that 
would have scorched the hide of a rhinoceros and 
made the most stoical salamander notice a per- 
ceptible rise in the temperature of the air. 

He raved, cursed, and swore with volcanic viru- 
lence. He put his whole heart and soul into the job 
of describing, with patient attention to detail, 
Manrique’s past, present, and probable future, his 
morals, his habits, and the morals of his ancestors. 
He suggested no less than seventeen different ways 
in which he thought Manrique’s crimes could be 
appropriately expiated. Vividly, if with some 
personal bias of animosity, he described Manrique’s 
appearance, and enumerated a number of animals 
of which, he said, Manrique reminded him. 

Manrique heard the outburst in silence, and 
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allowed Harrigan to go on until his flaming fury 
had exhausted his vocabulary of execrations. 

“It’s no use, Harrigan,” he said, “‘ you might as 
well hand them over.” 

Harrigan sank back limply. He had staked 
everything on the chance of that vitriolic flood of 
invective stinging Manrique into losing his temper. 
If Manrique had lost control of himself, even for a 
moment, there might have been a chance of turning 
the tables on him. But Manrique, sure of his 
position, had simply taken no notice at all. There 
was nothing for it now but to obey, and hope that 
with his object attained Manrique’s vigilance would 
relax a little. 

“All right,” said Harrigan, and his hand went 
to his coat pocket. 

““ Move very slowly,” Manrique warned him. “ If 
I saw your arm move quickly I might think ¥en 
had another gun on you somewhere.”’ 

Harrigan did as he was told. His hand came 
slowly into view again, and with it a small leather 
wallet which he pushed across the table. 

Manrique took it and opened it with one hand, 
still covering Harrigan with the other. For a 
moment he permitted himself to gaze admiringly 
at the flashing string of gems, and then he swept 
them back into the wallet and put it in his pocket. 

“ T thank you very much,” said Manrique. ‘“‘ Now 
I think you might help me to make my preparations 
for departure. There was one of your men waiting 
at the corner, and even if I chained you up you 
might be able to shout to him and send him after 
me. So I think you had better come with me and 
call him in.” 

He rose, took out the revolvers which he had 
captured from Harrigan’s men, broke them open 
and ejected the cartridges into his pocket, and 
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threw the now useless weapons into a corner. Then 
he turned to Harrigan with his most maddeningly 
polite smile. 

“ We will call him through the window,” he said. 
“Will you lead the way ? ”’ 

Harrigan got up and went down the passage, 
Manrique following him. As he went past the door 
he glanced out, but the street was deserted. Pur- 
posely he led Manrique through the room in which 
the other two members of the gang had been sleeping 
and a faint light of hope began to dawn in his brain 
when he saw that their bunks were empty. But he 
gave no sign, and went straight through to the 
improvised kitchen which possessed the window 
that Manrique had referred to. 

Under Manrique’s orders he opened the shutters 
and leant out. Manrique leant over his shoulder 
and looked out also, and Harrigan felt the muzzle 
of Manrique’s gun crowded into the small of his 
back, and reconsidered the idea of trying to disarm 
the Bandit by suddenly twisting round and lashing 
out with both fists. But the man he had stationed 
as sentinel outside was not to be seen, and the 
dawning hope in Harrigan’s brain advanced rapidly 
to something approaching the clarity of daylight. 

“ Call him !”’ said Manrique. 

Harrigan did so, but they waited half a minute 
without hearing an answer. 

“Call again! ”’ 

Harrigan’s second shout was as unproductive of 
result as his first. 

Manrique pulled him back into the room, and 
closed the shutters quickly. 

‘“He’s probably gone off for a drink,” grumbled 
Harrigan, endeavouring to dissimulate his pleasure 
at the discovery. ‘‘ When I get hold of him he’s 
going to wish this was a dry country!” 
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“At least it saves me a little trouble,” said 
Manrique. 

He made Harrigan lead the way back to the room 
they had just left, and there he produced another 
pair of handcuffs and threw them on the table. 

“Tam sorry to trouble you,” he remarked. ‘ But 
I must make sure that you are not in a position 
to give alarm to any of your friends who may be 
lurking about in the district. Put these on!” 

Harrigan hesitated, and Manrique’s gun took 
careful aim. 

“You don’t want your arm broken, do you ? ” 
asked Manrique unpleasantly. ‘‘Do what I tell 
you—and be quick about it.” | | 

Harrigan snapped the handcuffs on his own 
wrists, and then Manrique pocketed the automatic 
and swept him a mocking bow. 

“ Adios,” he said, and turned and walked quickly . 
out into the passage. 

He had just emerged from under the shelter of 
the platform which formed Harrigan’s first floor 
bedroom, when from the shadows above a heavy 
sandbag whizzed down with deadly accuracy. It 
struck Manrique with a sickening force at the back of 
the neck, and he went down like a log. 


CHAPTER VII 
MANRIQUE IS CORNERED 


HARRIGAN Saw the sandbag hurtle down to impact 
upon the base of Manrique’s skull, and sprang 
forward. How the miracle had happened he 
could only guess, but the sight of the Bandit 
crumpling up under the blow was one of the most 
pleasant surprises that Harrigan had ever had. 
He reached the prostrate man in a few swift strides, 
and gained possession of the automatics. Manrique 
lay quite still, and Harrigan reckoned that he 
would be incapable of playing any active part in 
the proceedings for some time. 

He stepped further out into the passage and looked 
up. Over the edge of the staging three faces peered 
down at him. 

‘“‘Send up the gangway, Bull,” said one of them. 

Harrigan went back and dragged the ladder out 
into the passage. With his hands manacled together 
it was not easy to put it in position; but he did 
it after some fumbling and cursing, and the three 
men came down. 

“How did you do it, Woods?” he asked. 

The man who had been set to watch the back of 
the building grinned. 

“It was like this,” he explained. “I was hanging 
about outside, as you told me to, and I heard a 
frightful coughing and sneezing noise going on, 
just as if you’d all shoved your heads in the pepper 
box. Well, I thought there was something funny 
about that, but I didn’t like to go away, so I just 
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came close to the window and listened. The noise 
went on, and then the window opened, and Baldy 
and Sholto here poked their heads out. ‘ Manrique’s 
inside,’ they said. ‘ We’ve seen him through a chink 
in the wall. He’s got Bull and Camino and Daly 
stuck up at the other end, and they’re reeling about 
spluttering their heads off.’ So I yanked ’em 
through the window, and we went round to the 
Bunch of Grapes and figured it out. I’d been 
covering the back and one end, and the only other 
ways in we could think of were the windows where 
you were and the doors that you could see. So we 
couldn’t make out for a long time how he could 
have got in. Then Baldy remembers the skylight 
right over your bed, and we saw that must be the 
only way he could have done it. So we works out 
he must have come off the roof of the house up the 
street, and we went along and did the same thing. 
The skylight was open sure enough, and we let 
ourselves down by a couple of belts without making 
any noise. We waited, and we heard him talking, 
and Sholto found a hole in the floor and looked 
down and said he’d got a gun. So, as we hadn’t 
got any guns ourselves, we thought we’d better 
wait until we could get a good sandbag on him. 
We saw him lead you down the passage, but we 
didn’t care to try anything then because he’d got 
his gat out and it’d have dished us properly if the 
sandbag had missed. So we waited until he was 
going and Sholto said he’d put the gun in his pocket, 
and then I plugged the bag on him. Baldy was 
standing by all ready to jump down on him if I 
missed, but it wasn’t necessary. And there you 
are!” 

“ Good work,” said Harrigan approvingly. ‘“‘ Now 
you run over his clothes, one of you, and see if 
you can find the key of these things.” 
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Woods did so, but after a comprehensive search 
he straightened up and grimaced. 

“ He’s got nothing like a handcuff key on him,” 
he said; and Harrigan, forgetting the savage 
delight which a moment ago had filled his soul, 
loosed off some venomous phrases that in pure 
ferocious malignity went a long way towards rivalling 
the combination to which he had treated Manrique. 

“Well, get some files instead of standing there 
looking like a few exhibits from the Chamber of 
Horrors!’’ he stormed. 

One of the men went out, and Harrigan sat down 
at the table and gazed gloatingly at the huddled 
figure of Manrique. | 

“Tie him up, you two,” he ordered. ‘ And fix 
him in that chair.” 

Manrique was dragged over and a length of rope 
produced. Woods did the work himself, and he was 
something of an expert. At the end of the operation 
Manrique was trussed hand and foot and lashed 
to the chair with an efficiency that Houdini himself 
might have found disconcerting. Woods stepped 
back after testing the last knot, and surveyed his 
handiwork with pride. 

“Tf he can get out of that,’ he declared, “ he’s 
a miracle, and I'll be the first to fall down on my 
knees and worship him. What’s more, I’ll put on 
a pair of bathing-drawers and a top hat, and ride 
down the Strand doing a step dance on the back of an 
elephant, if that’ll amuse him.” 

Harrigan went round the table and took the 
wallet from Manrique’s pocket. He returned to 
his seat and spread out the necklace on the bare 
wood, contemplating its scintillating lustre with a 
twisted grin of avaricious satisfaction. 

‘*‘ That’s a nice lot of sparklers, Bull,” remarked 
Woods. ‘‘ How much do you think they'll fetch ? ” 
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“ About a thousand, if we make a good trade,” 
said Harrigan, pushing the diamonds quickly back 
into the wallet, and placing it in his pocket. 

The other’s eyes narrowed. 

‘“ That’s not a lot,” he said. ‘‘ I know something 
about these things, and I’d like to have a look at 
them,” 

He stepped forward with outstretched hand, and 
Harrigan made a grab for his gun. 

“You can keep off me, Woods,” he warned. “ I’m 
running this show, and the less you talk the better ! ”’ 

Woods might have had more to say on this subject, 
but at that moment the man called Baldy returned 
with the parcel of instruments which he had been 
sent for. Harrigan held out his wrists, still keeping 
possession of the automatic, and two of the men 
set to work. 

It was a long job, for the handcuffs were of the 
regulation police pattern, and they were not easily 
sawn through. But at the end of an hour’s feverish 
work, the operators, spurred on by Harrigan’s 
tongue, had accomplished their task, and the fetters 
fell away from his wrists. He stood up and jerked 
a thumb in the direction of the two men who, 
handcuffed back, to back were still waiting for 
attention. 

“Cut the chains,” he said, ‘“‘and let ’em work 
away for themselves.” 

While the two men were being operated on, 
Harrigan pocketed his gun and went up the ladder 
to his bedroom, returning with a jug of cold water 
andatowel. Placing the jug on the table, he soaked 
half the towel in it, and then, holding the towel 
by the dry end, proceeding to strike Manrique’s 
cheeks a series of stinging blows. 

The sandbag had been thrown with the full force 
of Wood’s heavy frame behind it, and the you of 
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restoring Manrique to consciousness was not easy. 
But Harrigan stuck patiently to the job, and at 
the end of ten minutes of the treatment Manrique 
groaned and winced away from one of those stingng 
slaps from the wet towel. Harrigan kept on for 
a few moments longer; and then, satisfied that 
Manrique was at last well on the way to complete 
recovery of his faculties, he tossed the towel into 
a corner, and resumed his chair. 

The sight of Manrique bound and helpless again, 
as he had been a couple of days before when he had 
first fallen into Harrigan’s clutches, was peculiarly 
gratifying. On that occasion he had been locked up 
and left apparently incapable of movement, but in 
the few moments that he had been alone he had, by 
some miracle, managed to slip his bonds and get 
away. Then, when he had been pinioned he had 
been fully conscious, and Harrigan knew that such 
escapes could be performed by a man who knew the 
tricks and had practised them ; but an unconscious 
man could hardly make such preparations, and 
Harrigan had no doubt that the roping which Woods 
had performed would resist Manrique’s best efforts 
to slither out of it. 

For once the Bandit had gone too far. At the 
last moment, when it seemed as if he had con- 
solidated his victory beyond all possibility of 
reversal, he had been defeated by the bobbing up 
of the extra factor for which he had not allowed, 
in the shape of Baldy and Sholto. Harrigan had got 
back the diamonds ; and moreover, in the defencless 
man who was trussed up in the chair opposite, he had 
the key to the whereabouts of an even greater 
fortune in stolen property. And Harrigan had no 
intention whatever of allowing any moral or humani- 
tarian scruples to stand in the way of his determina- 
tion to force that key to insert itself in the right lock 
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and perform the necessary evolutions to place the 
said property in the possession of the leader of 
the Silver Arrow gang. 

In the possession of the leader—that was the 
way Harrigan’s thoughts ran. The idea of permit- 
ting a share-out according to the principles on 
which the gang was constituted never entered his 
head. Even if he had only been able to retain the 
necklace and had not been able to get hold of Man- 
rique again at all, his plan of campaign would have 
been similar ; now that he saw ten times that amount 
of negotiable wealth almost within his grasp, the 
same plan was ten times as firmly rooted in his 
mind. Granted that, owing to the rapacity of 
fences, the estimated value of the stuff would have 
to be halved, that would still leave him with a 
fortune of a magnitude that his imagination had 
never equalled, even in its wildest flights. It 
would allow him to take up residence in another 
part of the world, with no cares for the future, 
in security that only by the worst of luck could 
ever be disturbed. He saw himself leading a life 
of ease, luxury and leisure, with every door thrown 
open to him, becoming a respected member of some 
distant community, and ending his days in peace 
and comfort with the old perilous hand-to-mouth 
existence left far behind and half-forgotten. And 
the inside of him was one big grin of crafty delight. 
Was it likely that with such a prospect before him—a 
prospect that grew more temptingly desirable with 
every moment that he allowed his dreams to 
elaborate it—he was going to throw it all over by 
splitting up the means by which he hoped to attain it 
among a bunch of roughnecks who would themselves 
have double-crossed him a hundred times if they 
had dared ? 

They trusted him. It would be easy. Only one 
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man seemed to have any inkling as to his intentions, 
and that was Woods. Well, Woods might have 
to be bought—it wouldn’t take nearly such a lump 
out of the money as would dividing it among a 
dozen others. And there might be other ways of 
disposing of Woods. MHarrigan’s brain toyed 
viciously with the idea of a well-aimed shot from his 
silenced automatic down one of the dark back 
streets of the district that night. It might be 
practicable—Harrigan allowed the notion to remain 
at the back of his mind for more careful consideration 
later. 

He saw that Manrique’s eyes were open, and 
favoured him with an unpleasant smile. 

“What does it feel like to be the underdog for 
a change, Manrique?”’ he taunted. 

“Not so pleasant,” admitted the Bandit. “It 
has happened to me before, but I am glad to say 
that it is a state of affairs which has never lasted 
for very long.” 

Harrigan got up and came round the table. 

“Then this is where another of your records gets 
broken,” he said. ‘“ I know you were clever enough 
to get away last time, but if you’re going to get 
away from me now you'll have to think so hard 
and fast that your brain’ll get red hot and burst. 
You’ve taken one chance too many this time, 
Manrique. I’m going to make it my business to 
teach you that there’s someone else in England 
who can be clever.”’ | 

““T am pleased to hear it,’ drawled Manrique. 
“When is this clever man coming? ” 

““ He’s here now,” said Harrigan. 

Manrique gazed round the room, and his eyes fixed 
speculatively in turn upon Woods, Sholto, Baldy, 
Daly, and Camino, and finally returned to Harrigan. 

‘IT can see no one who looks clever here,”’ he said. 
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“It can’t be Fishface, and it can’t be Pugface—I’ve 
met them before. I shouldn’t expect much from 
Sheepface or Eggface over there, and Horseface, 
in that corner, doesn’t look too promising. That 
only leaves you, and—no, Harrigan, I don’t think 
you're particularly clever.”’ 

Harrigan laughed. That made him cough, and 
he swore. 

“That pepper you shot down on us——”’ 

“Not pepper,’ said Manrique. ‘‘ Something 
much more subtle and effective than that—sneezing 
powder. You can get it at any toy shop that 
specializes in practical jokes of that kind. The 
advertisements say it never fails to cause roars 
of laughter, but I suppose you’d got over that 
before I came to.” 

“You’re clever, Manrique,’”’ admitted Harrigan. 
“And you’ve got a nerve. I’ve got to hand it 
to you for that. But you’ve had all the breaks 
so far, and I haven't started. You wait till I get 
going, and then we'll see if you’re so smart about 
high-hatting us.” 

Manrique nodded. His head was the only part 
of him that was free to move at all. 

“It will certainly be an interesting experiment,” 
he agreed. “‘May I ask what you propose to 
does” 

“T am going to make you tell me where you 
cached the rest of the stuff you’ve lifted since you 
came into civilisation. I’m going to ask you quite 
politely at first, like this; but if you don’t tell 
me, I’m going to make you.” 

“TI see,” said Manrique. ‘“ Now I’ll make you 
an offer. You've certainly got it all your own way 
just now, but you ought to know enough about me 
by this time to understand that I have rather a 
gift for getting out of difficulties. Suppose you were 
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able to make me tell you where to look, what would 
you do with me afterwards? Do you propose to 
murder me ? ” 

“T haven’t decided,” said Harrigan. 

“Of course, you might do that,” said Manrique, 
“but I am not sure if you have the nerve, Prison 
is one thing, but I wonder how you'd like to see 
the judge put on the black cap. Because I am a 
crook myself I am not outside the law, and you 
could be hanged for killing me as effectively as 
you could be hanged for killing anyone else. I am 
not sure how executions are performed in this 
country, but I expect the procedure would be the 
same as it is in most other places. A tap on the 
shoulder in the cold light of the morning—a last 
cigarette and a last cup of coffee—your hands tied 
behind you and a bandage over your eyes—and a 
short walk to the scaffold. ... These things 
are done very kindly these days, and it should not 
be very painful; but very few people find it easy 
to die, even painlessly.”’ 

Harrigan shook his head. 

“You may go on talking as much as you like, 
Manrique,” he said. “I’ve got plenty of time. 
But if you think you can rattle me by pulling out 
all that old stuff, with hair-raising descriptions 
of the execution morning, you can have another 
guess right away. I am not banking on being 
hanged, whether I kill you or not—I can get rid 
of you without any fuss, and there won't be anything 
to connect it up with me.”’ 

” Very well,” said Manrique amiably. “ Let’s say 
you would kill me if once you got my secret. These 
undetectable ways of killing people are not done 
simply and easily with a knife slipped into the ribs 
or a shot from a gun. They require preparation. 
Besides, you would first need my assistance to get 
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possession of the goods, and so you could not kill 
me at once. I know you would look after me very 
carefully, but you must allow for the possibility 
of my escaping. Suppose I did escape, and you had 
used—shall we say, primitive methods of persuasion. 
I am not naturally a very vindictive man, but I 
think I should bear malice for that, and if I escaped 
I might very easily contrive revenge. And that 
would not be enjoyable for you.”’ 

“ T’d take a chance on that,” said Harrigan. 

“ Of course you would,” said Manrique. ‘ But 
it would be a chance all the same. Now, I can offer 
you a solution about which there is no chance. 
Give me back that necklace and let me leave at 
once, and I will undertake to send you, within 
twenty-four hours, the sum of twenty-thousand 
pounds. Think it over.” 

Harrigan’s lips curled back from his teeth in a 
sneer, 

“ Now I’ll ask you something,” he said. ‘‘ Where 
have you hidden the stuff ? ” 

“ That is for you to find out,” said Manrique. 

“Very well,’”’ said Harrigan. “I am not a good 
enough shot to play tricks with you like you played 
with me, or I’d do it. I’d like you to have some 
idea what it feels like to be stuck up unarmed at 
the end of a gun, and have someone shoot holes in 
the air all round you. But I’ve got a little system 
of my own which I think you'll find just as useful.”’ 

He took a knife from his pocket and opened it, 
and Manrique watched his movements without a 
change of expression; but Harrigan read the 
thought that had flashed through the Bandit’s 
head, and countered it at once. 

“It isn’t quite like that,” he said. ‘‘ A cut isn’t 
really very painful. I know a much better way.” 

He slashed throughthecordsthat bound Manrique’s 
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left arm to the arm of the chair, and Woods and 
another man came forward. They caught Man- 
rique’s wrist and held it, straightening his arm 
out horizontally. Then Harrigan cut round the 
shoulder of Manrique’s coat and tore off the sleeve. 
The shirt sleeve underneath was similarly disposed 
of, so that Manrique’s left arm was bared from 
shoulder to wrist. 

“Keep his arm stretched out straight,’ said 
Harrigan, and stepped back. 

From his pocket he took a cigarette lighter, and 
his thumb rasped over the cogged wheel. He 
inspected the flame with an expert eye. 

“This is my method, Manrique,” he said. “I 
am going to hold this under your arm, starting at 
the shoulder and working down to the wrist. Then 
I shall work back to the shoulder again. I shall 
go on until you decide to talk. Do you under- 
stand ? ” 

“You are delightfully explicit,” said Manrique. 

Harrigan pointed to the sliding-doors. 

“‘ Shut those!’ he said, and two of the men went 
and did so. 

Harrigan picked up the towel and threw it across 
towards the others. 

“Gag him,” he said, and Woods made ready to 
obey. 

Harrigan turned to the Bandit. 

‘ After this,” he said, ‘‘ you will be able to say 
that you’ve decided to accept my invitation by 
nodding your head. For the last time—are you 
going to tell me what I want to know?” 

“J am not,” said Manrique steadily. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GIRL TAKES A HAND 


Mavis CARROLL had a habit of being punctual 
to the minute, and she was at the Berkeley at 
one o’clock precisely, as she had arranged_ with 
Manrique the night before. 
_ Although she might have hesitated to admit it, 
she was looking forward to the renewal of the 
acquaintance with even more eagerness than the 
admittedly unusual circumstances of its com- 
mencement might have justified. It was true that 
adventure had always attracted her; and certainly 
the note intended for Louise Race, which had 
reached her so mysteriously the previous evening 
and caused her to visit Gussie’s and so tumble flop 
into the middle of the Black Cat’s hell-for-leather 
career, bore all the outward signs of the opening of 
an Adventure with the largest conceivable capital A. 
But it was not the first time that adventure had 
come her way, even if not in quite such a whirl- 
wind form as that, and she would never have called 
herself one who was liable to be rushed off her feet 
even by the most extraordinary happenings. And 
yet she had found on awakening that morning that 
she had developed a purely personal interest in 
Manrique which occupied her attention as deeply 
as the impersonal aspect of the adventure, and the 
morning had passed on leaden feet. 

Consequently, her somewhat exasperated im- 
patience when Manrique failed to present himself 
as punctually as she had done was understandable. 
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Five—ten—fifteen minutes she waited, with her 
impatience increasing every moment. At twenty 
minutes past one she went outside and looked up 
and down Berkeley Street, but there was no sign 
of him. She even went to the corner of Piccadilly 
and tried to pick him out among the crowds 
approaching from east and west, but he was not to 
be seen. 

Perhaps something had gone wrong. Perhaps 
after all Harrigan had found some way out of the 
helpless plight in which she had left him, or perhaps 
Manrique had sent him away and Harrigan had 
returned later in the evening, or even that morning, 
and succeeded in turning the tables. With such a 
man, in such circumstances, there were a dozen 
possibilities to account for his unpunctuality, and 
none of these was less plausible than the ordinary 
explanation of simple thoughtlessness, for although 
she had only known him a few hours she shrewdly 
guessed that he would be the last man in the world 
to keep her waiting intentionally. Therefore, to 
hang around on the off-chance that he might put in 
an appearance twenty-five minutes late was ridicu- 
lous—and for a girl of her calibre it seemed equally 
ridiculous to walk out in a huff and go home and 
wait for him to write and apologise. There was 
one very obvious course to take, The flat was 
only five minutes away, and there she might find 
Mr. Parker and discover what Manrique’s intended 
movements for the morning had been. 

She waited until the half-hour struck, in the forlorn 
hope that Manrique might still arrive, and then she 
went round to the mews off Curzon Street. 

Mr. Parker himself opened the door; and, as far 
as his placid face was capable of betraying emotion 
he seemed delighted to see her. 

‘“‘ Come right in, Miss Carroll,”’ he invited heartily. 
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“ Manrique isn’t around just now, but I can shake 
you up a cocktail.” 

She walked past him into the sitting-room, but 
when he was making his way to the shaker on the 
sideboard she stopped him. 

“T haven’t come to call in a sociable sort of way,” 
she said. ‘“‘ Manrique promised to meet me at the 
Berkeley for lunch at one, and he hadn’t turned up 
when I stopped waiting for him. That was at half- 
past. He said something about going to the Attic 
to-day, but I didn’t expect he’d be doing that until 
he’d had a talk with me. Do you know what he was 
supposed to be doing this morning? ”’ 

“He didn’t tell me,” said Mr. Parker. ‘ Man- 
rique’s like that. Sometimes he goes round talking 
his head off like a blamed fool, and telling the world 
just what he’s going to do for weeks ahead. Other 
times, when he’s got sump’n clever batting about 
under his hat, he’s so close he’d make an oyster 
look as if it was yawning. All I know is that he 
went out about half-past eleven and said he’d be 
back some time in the afternoon. He didn’t even 
say anything about meeting you—this is the first 
I’ve heard of it.” 

“And haven’t you the least idea what he was 
going after? ”’ 

“He might have gone scouting round the Attic 
and got hung up,” ventured Mr. Parker. ‘I don’t 
think he’d have gone down intending to do anything 
without me, but he’s the sort of cuss who'd be liable 
to barge in if he saw half a chance of lifting the 
diamonds he was after.” 

The girl frowned. Then she pointed to the 
sideboard. 

“Flip a couple of hair-raisers while you talk,” 
she ordered. “ It’ll help me to think.” She took 
a cigarette from the box on the mantelpiece and 
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lighted it. ‘“‘ What do you know about this Attic ? ” 

‘ It’s down east, just past Limehouse Cut,” said 
Mr. Parker, agitating the shaker vigorously. “I 
could point it out to youonamap. I’ve never been 
there myself, but Harrigan pinched Manrique after 
he’d knocked off the Paladin diamonds, as Manrique 
told you, and they took him down there. Manrique 
says it’s an old warehouse they’ve converted and 
made into a fairly comfortable sort of cross between 
a barracks and a club, where the Silver Arrow gang 
get together for their conversaziones. Harrigan’s 
the boss of that gang.” 

“ Have you got a map?” 

Hiram Parker carried over a couple of glasses and 
set them on the table. Then he went to the book- 
case and pulled down a small volume. He ran 
through the pages, found the place he sought, and 
showed the girl a street plan of the West India 
Dock district. 

“ Here,” he said, marking a place with his thumb 
nail. 

The girl looked carefully. She had rather a gift 
for photographing pictures on her brain, and in one 
quick searching glance she had kodaked the exact 
position of the warehouse and the topography of the 
streets for some four hundred yards around as 
definitely as if she had known the district mside 
out all her life. 

“‘ How do I get down there ?”’ she asked next. 

Mr. Parker stared. 

‘“‘ Surely,” he began, protestingly, “‘ you ain’t——” 

“ That’s just the idea,” said the girl, taking up her 
glass. ‘‘ Obviously Manrique went down there this 
morning. There’s no place else in the whole of 
London that he could have gone to—unless it was 
Gussie’s. And last night he told me he meant to 
go down to the Attic. We don’t know whether he 
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went there with any plan in his head; but you can 
bet your last pair of elastic-siders that that’s where 
he’s gone, and it’s just about as safe a bet that he’s 
stuck his teeth into a mouthful that’s taking him 
some time to chew. Maybe it’s got a bit too much 
for him already.” 

‘“There’s sump’n in that,” admitted Mr. Parker. 
“ Manrique does a lot of fool things, but I’ve never 
known him to be late for an appointment yet. If he 
said he’d meet you at the Berkeley at one, he’d meet 
you at the Berkeley at one, whatever he did between 
half-past eleven and then, unless the world came to an 
end or a land mine went up underneath him.” 

“Then it’s up to us to see what’s keeping him,”’ 
said the girl crisply. ‘“‘ How do I get there ? ” 

Mr. Parker made further investigations. 

“You'd better jump a taxi from here to the 
nearest subway station,’’ he pronounced at length. 
“ No—you'll have to change, and that’ll hold you 
up. Drive to Westminster station—that’s the 
nearest on the direct line—and then you can go 
straight through to Mark Lane. After that you'll 
have to try and find another taxi to take you down 
to Limehouse Town Hall. You can walk from there 
—or we can,” he amended. 

“T can, you mean,” she corrected him. ‘‘ What’s 
the use of both of us charging down there and maybe 
getting landed like he’s done? I guess I'll be as 
useful as the two of us would be, and you'll be a heap 
more valuable if you’re just hanging round in the 
offing in case anything goes wrong with me. As long 
as one of us is outside and knows where the others 
are, and can keep an eye on the Attic from a safe 
distance, Harrigan can’t say he’s got the lot of us by 
the short hairs—even if he doesn’t know it. I'll ga 
down there alone, and your little piece is going to be 
to prance along to the nearest police station and wait 
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there. If Manrique and I aren’t outside that police 
station in two hours from now—raise hell.”’ 

Mr. Parker goggled. 

“We can’t bring the police into this!” he 
objected. 

“We can bring the police into this when we like, 
you poor sap!” the girl shot back at him. “ We 
don’t want to, naturally, because that’d mean losing 
the Paladin diamonds—though even that wouldn’t 
make much difference, as they were to go back to 
their owner anyway. But the rest of the stuff’s safe 
so long as Harrigan hasn’t got Manrique on the 
grill and managed to make him tell where it is. As 
far as the police are concerned, we're as innocent as 
a Revivalist meeting. If Harrigan’s got Manrique, 
then Harrigan’s got the diamonds; and if we pull 
the police in, and Harrigan’s loaded up to the Plim- 
soll line with sparklers, and got Manrique tied up 
under lock and key, who’ll believe him when he tries 
to tell ’em he never pinched the stuff? Now, you 
rake out that map and refresh your memory. I’ve 
got it all written up in my head. The nearest police 
station is in West India Dock Road, about half-way 
down, and a quarter of a mile or so from the Attic. 
That’s where you go and park yourself till you’re 
wanted, and you can shift yourself along there in 
your own time. I’m off.” 

And that, as far as Mavis Carroll was concerned, 
was all there was to be said. She had taken com- 
mand of the situation quite naturally, and her plans 
were concise and unalterable. Mr. Parker continued 
his protests, but she cut him short. 

“You can put all your speeches in the next book 
you write,’ she said. ‘“‘ Just now they’re wasting 
time. I suppose Manrique took the car ?”’ 

¢ Yes.”’ 

“Then I guess I’ll have to get along as best [ 
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can by taxi. So long, Hiram U.—and remember 
that date. Outside the police station in West India 
Dock Road by ’’—she glanced at her wrist watch 
—‘‘four o’clock sharp. And if Manrique and I 
aren’t there on the tick, you can walk straight in and 
gather all the cops together to hear a little monologue 
about Silver Arrows.” 

She drained her glass, and had walked out of the 
room before Mr. Parker could say a word. He 
waddled out into the hall after her, protesting 
incoherently, but he was only in time to have the 
front door closed in his face. 

A taxi came crawling past the end of the mews 
at the very moment when she emerged, and she 
hailed it and climbed in. 

“Westminster Undergound station,’’ she ordered 
—‘‘and you can touch the ground in spurts.” 

At Westminster she caught an east-bound train 
almost immediately she arrived on the platform, 
but the journey to Mark Lane seemed interminable. 
As a matter of fact, 1t only took her a quarter of an 
hour; but with Manrique already an hour overdue 
when she had left the flat, every minute seemed of 
incalculable importance. At Mark Lane there was 
another delay, for no taxi was in sight when she left 
the station, and she dared not start the journey 
eastwards on foot because she guessed that the 
further she went the more unlikely would be the 
chance of encountering one. 

At last a policeman directed her to a rank, three 
minutes away in the wrong direction, and she was 
able to continue her journey. At Limehouse Town 
Hall she paid off the driver as Mr. Parker had re- 
commended, for she had no wish to advertise her 
approach by driving in a taxi through streets where 
such a vehicle would be a rare and remarkable 
phenomenon, and she continued her journey on foot. 
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Fortunately she was very soberly dressed, and hez 
attire would occasion no comment. Moreover, she 
had been credibly informed that the horrific legends 
associated with the name Limehouse were largely 
fictitious, and that whatever it may have been like 
in the past, at that time it was one of the most 
respectable districts in London. She paused a 
moment at a quiet corner to touch up her mouth 
with a generous allowance of lipstick that would 
provide a plausible explanation for her presence in 
that area if by any chance the smartness of her 
clothes should excite attention, and hurried on. No 
one interfered with her, and she came into sight of 
the Attic within five minutes of leaving the taxi. 

She felt fairly safe. Whatever secret source of 
information about Manrique’s movements the gang 
might have they could know no more than that 
Hiram Parker was an ally of his, and it would hardly 
enter into their heads that Louise Race would be on 
his side. Moreover, Harrigan, having evaded com- 
mitting himself to an acceptance of her offer made 
the night before, would hardly expect her to be on his 
trailso soon. So far as he knew, it would have been 
several hours at least before she could have learned 
of Manrique’s disappearance ; and by that time, she 
considered, Harrigan would be confident that the 
loot would all be in his possession, and Louise Race 
could whistle for it as long as she cared to waste her 
time. Therefore, as long as she managed to avoid 
behaving suspiciously, none of his spies who might 
be lurking about outside would associate her with 
Manrique.’ 

The next street, in which the Attic stood, was 
completely deserted ; and the two windows which 
she could see at one end of the Attic itself were 
closely shuttered, so that she had little fear that 
her approach would be observed. From a distance 
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of some yards she perceived that it would be useless 
to attempt to inspect the interior of the building 
through a crack in the shutters, for these were 
solidly made. She walked right past the sliding 
iron doors which closed the opening in another wall 
of the building, and instantly dismissed those also 
as a possible means of entry. They would certainly 
be very heavy, and even if her strength could move 
them at all it would not be done without a good deal 
of noise, even if the doors were not secured in any 
way ; and since she was alone, to give the gang any 
warning of her arrival would be fatal. She walked 
on, and glanced sideways as she passed the narrow 
alley-way the other end of the building and the 
next house. 

Then she could have given an exclamation of 
triumph, for in that wall was another window, and 
it was open. Instantly she swung round on her 
toes and dodged into the alley-way. The movement 
was executed so slickly and instantaneously that 
anyone who had casually noticed her going down 
the street might well have imagined that she had 
vanished into thin air; but once secure from 
observation she continued to move with caution, 
for at that stage of the proceedings a careless slip 
would write finis to her share in the rescue operations, 
drastically and irrevocably. 

The open window might be a trap. Optimistic 
as she was, she did not fail to allow for that pos- 
sibility ; but she only provisionally’ accepted it. 
Again she thought out the whole of the circum- 
stances and again she was forced to the conclusion 
that only by a deliberate piece of cussedness on the 
part of fate could her arrival have been anticipated 
and prepared for. On the other hand, the arrival of 
Hiram Ulysses Parker might well have been one 
of the probabilities against which a fore-sighted 
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tactician might have made his plans, and there- 
fore there was a hazard which required careful 
negotiation. 

Moving without a sound, she sidled along the wall 
until she was within a foot of the window. Then 
she opened her bag and took from it a small but 
efficient-looking, nickel-plated automatic pistol. 
There might very well be someone waiting for her 
just inside the window ; but the fact remained that 
as far as she could see it was the only means of 
ingress offered to her, and therefore the chance had 
to be taken. Her only hope lay in taking the first 
line of defence, if any, at a rush, and trusting to 
getting the drop on any sentry who might be lurking 
inside before he had time to realise that she was 
there. She tensed her muscles for the sudden 
movement ; and then, in a flash, she had her head 
and shoulders through the window, and the hand 
that held the automatic went with them. 

The room, which seemed to be a sort of scullery, 
was empty, and one sweeping glance sufficed to 
show that it contained nothing large enough to give 
concealment to a full-grown man. She sighed a 
gentle sigh of relief. But even then the danger 
was not completely passed, for the man might be 
waiting outside the open door on her left. 

Hardly daring to breathe, she climbed over the 
sill, and moved soundlessly across the room, She 
reached the doorway, and paused again there. Here 
she adopted the same tactics as she used at the 
window—in one quick lithe spring she was through 
the doorway and had her back to the wall on the 
other side of the passage. But the passage was 
quite empty. 

The corridor came to a dead end a few yards 
away on her right, but to her left it ran past a number 
of other doors and also the sliding doors which she 
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had noticed from outside, and at that end seemed to 
pass right in to another room. She could see a 
couple of chairs and the edge of a worn carpet. 
Over the room there appeared to be a sort of wooden 
staging, and a ladder ran from the passage up to 
this platform. And then from that direction she 
heard a low stifled groan. 

Then came a familiar voice—coarse, brutal, 
taunting. 

“Thinking better of it yet, Manrique ? ”’ 

That coincidence of seunds worked a change in 
her that probably no other combination could have 
done. It told her everything she wanted to know— 
that somehow Manrique had again fallen into 
Harrigan’s clutches, and Harrigan, as might be 
expected, was employing the obvious means that 
would suggest themselves to a mind of that type 
to find out where Manrique had hidden the rest of 
his purloined treasure. And in the same flash she 
realised that Manrique was not simply a man in 
trouble whom she was trying to help from a purely 
adventurous motive. That groan, which could only 
have come from him, shot a pang through her 
heart like a knife stab. It made her forget all 
her precautions and all her fears that she might be 
walking into an ambush, and concentrated her 
mind exclusively on the room at the end of the 
passage. 

She went down that corridor as swiftly as it was 
possible to move without making a noise, and once 
again she went through the doorway in arush. This 
time it was not because she hoped that by so doing 
she might oircumvent a possible ambuscade, but 
because the only thought in her mind was to tackle 
Bull Harrigan at once. And the set of her lips 
augured no good for Harrigan if that girl found 
herself with the flimsiest rag of an excuse for touching 
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off the trigger of the shining little toy in her right 
hand. 

She took in the scene at a glance—Manrique 
bound and gagged and helpless in the chair, with 
his left arm bared and stretched out horizontally by 
the callously impassive men who held his wrist, and 
Harrigan with a look of savagely ruthless deter- 
mination on his face, and the little flame that he 
held in his hand, and the fourth man standing by, 
watching, in the far corner. 

“Stick ’em right up, every one of you!” she 
snapped out metallically. ‘‘ Try and reach down 
the sky—and do it quick!” 

Three of the men’s hands went up. Harrigan 
straightened his back, snapped his cigarette lighter 
shut and dropped it in his pocket. 

“Keep your hand away from that pocket,” 
snapped the girl. ‘“‘ Push your hands right up to 
the ceiling, Harrigan! ”’ 

Harrigan’s hands went up slowly, and a cunning 
triumphant smile gashed his face. 

“We've been expecting you, Miss Carroll,”’ he 
said ; and before she could grasp the significance of 
the fact that he did not address her as Miss Race, a 
heavy blanket had dropped over her head, and the 
pistol was struck out of her hand at the same 
instant that she was gripped from behind and her 
arms pinioned to her sides by a pair of bear-hugging 
arms. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE GETAWAY 


THE girl found herself lifted off her feet and carried 
across the room. She was dumped into a charr, 
and then the heavy blanket was removed. 

She looked into the leering face of Harrigan. 

“Tl bet you didn’t expect that,” he said. ‘‘ But 
now let me tell you something. I spent last night 
at Gussie’s, and first thing this morning I went 
round to the Maryland Hotel to talk to you. I 
had an idea I’d like to get to know you better, and 
I thought the best way to start our acquaintance 
would be to pretend I was coming in with you to 
help get the jewellery back that Manrique stole, like 
you suggested. Well, I got there and asked for 
Miss Race, and the clerk at the Inquiry looked at 
me like he thought I was drunk. However, presently 
he loosened up his mouth and told me there wasn’t 
any Miss Race staying there. Then I took out a 
photograph of Louise Race that a friend in America 
sent me, and showed it to him. I don’t mind saying 
I’d got a bit suspicious of you last night. Somehow 
or other, you didn’t quite act like I’d have expected 
Louise Race to act, and that was worrying me. I 
thought you were Louise Race being clever and 
trying to make me think you were a fool; but 
after I’d got home I figured it out another way, 
and I wondered if maybe you weren’t Louise Race 
at all, but just pretending to be. Certainly you were 
like her photograph, but a good-looking woman looks 
like a lot of other photographs of good-looking 
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women. ‘Have you got anyone like that staying 
here?’ ITasked him. ‘ Yes,’ hesaid. ‘ That’s Miss 
Carroll.’ So I just thought it over quickly and told 
him I wouldn’t leave any message but maybe I’d call 
back later, and I went off. Since that I kept one of 
my men tailing you. He tailed you to the Berkeley 
and then he tailed you on to Manrique’s flat. When 
you came out looking excited and hopped on a taxi, 
he guessed there must be something in the wind, 
and he went right round to a call office and phoned 
the news through to a pal of mine up the road, and 
he sent the message down to me.”’ 

“ That was clever of you,” said the girl, patting 
her hair straight. 

Harrigan smirked, and pointed upwards. 

“ Did you notice that little place up there?” he 
asked. ‘‘ You must have seen it as you came along. 
I sent a man up to keep a blanket ready for you, 
and another man went into the room next door to 
grab you as soon as it came down. We'd got it all 
cut and dried.”’ 

‘The girl said nothing. 

Harrigan reached over and jerked the towel out 
ef Manrique’s mouth. 

“Now then, you!”’ he rasped. “ Have you got 
anything to say about this? ” 

‘Only that I am very sorry that Miss Carroll has 
placed herself in danger on my account,’’ answered 
Manrique. 

His face was white, but his voice was quite steady, 
and the indomitable reckless light which the girl 
had seen in his eyes before flamed there now with 
an even brighter fire. 

“You would be,” said Harrigan crookedly, 
‘because I guess that disposes of the last hope you 
were hanging on to, and it’ll give you something 
more to think about into the bargain.” 
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“I suggest that you let her go,”’ said Manrique 
reasonably. “‘It» is quite true—she is not Louise 
Race, You were the one who made the mistake in 
asking her to Gussie’s last night. I took her away 
with me and she agreed to help me, but she knows 
nothing at all about where I’ve hidden the stuff 
you're after, and she can’t be any help to you in 
finding out. Let her leave here at once, and I will 
guarantee that she will not interfere again. You 
have disarmed her, and now she can’t be much 
danger to you. Obviously—if she is at all interested 
in me, she can’t inform the police. You would run 
no risk by releasing her.” 

Harrigan leaned against the wall and laughed. 

“Quit kiddin’,” he advised. ‘‘D’you really 
imagine I’d swallow all that hokum? If she’d 
been Louise Race I might have thought a long time 
before I tried any funny stuff on her. It ain’t 
healthy to mess about with police agents, because 
there’s always someone above them keeping an eye 
on ’em and watching to see they don’t catch cold. 
But now she’s just an American girl called Carroll 
who’s come meddling with my business, and I guess 
she’s got to go through with it.’’ Harrigan’s eyes 
creased up. ‘‘ What’s more, I’m not so sure she can’t 
help me to find out what I want. Maybe she doesn’t 
know anything herself, but I guess I can find a way 
to make her open your mouth.” 

Manrique’s face, if possible, went a shade paler. 

“Then it will certainly be necessary for you to 
kill me before you’ve finished,” he said. ‘‘ Because 
if you harm her and leave me alive I shall never 
rest until I have hunted you down and killed you.” 

“T guess I’ll risk that,”’ said Harrigan. 

He turned to the girl. 

** You’ve no idea how obstinate he is,” he said. 
“I’ve been slowly roasting his arm for the last 
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twenty minutes, and even then I couldn’t make him 
talk. But from the last little speech he made he 
seems to have some high-and-mighty ideas about 
women. So I guess if I start grilling you a bit he 
might change his mind.” 

He signed to one of his men, and a pair of arms 
came round from behind the girl and closed about 
her waist, fixing her in the chair. She tore at the 
man’s hands, but in a moment two other men 
stepped forward and gripped her wrists. 

“ Hold out her arms like you did Manrique’s,” 
ordered Harrigan. ‘‘ We’ll soon see the end of this 
nonsense.” 

He took out the cigarette lighter and kindled the 
flame again. 

“Stop that !” 

Manrique’s voice rang out tensely, and Harrigan, 
with a smile, blew out the flame and returned the 
lighter to his pocket. 

“So you're going to talk?” | 

“Yes, [ll talk,” said Manrique. ‘ But there’s 
one condition. Before I say anything, you’ve got 
to let that girl go. I give you my word of honour 
that as soon as she’s out of this place I will tell you 
everything you want to know.” 

“Like hell you will,” jeered Harrigan. 

Manrique looked him in the eyes. 

“IT said I would give you my word of honour 
about that,” he said. ‘“‘ It is a word that has never 
been broken. If you understand men at all you 
will believe that.” 

“ Tt’s not your word I’m doubting,” said Harrigan. 
‘“‘T believe you ave the sort of man who'd be fool 
enough to keep his word when there wasn’t any 
longer anything to make him keep it. But if you 
think I’m going to let this girl go now I’ve got her, 
you're the biggest fool I’ve ever met. You'll talk 
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now, when I tell you—or else she gets what you got.” 

His hand went to his pocket significantly. and 
Manrique’s lips tightened. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘ You win—on your own 
terms. But you know what I told you. That 
holds good. If anything happens to Miss Carroll, 
I swear I will find you one day and kill you in the 
slowest and most painful manner that I can devise.”’ 

“ That’s great talk,’ said Harrigan contemp- 
tuously, ‘‘ but it doesn’t rattle me. Shoot me the 
dope as you promised—and look slippy!”’ 

‘“ First,”” said Manrique calmly, “I should like a 
cigarette.”’ 

Harrigan offered a packet and Manrique took one, 
using Harrigan’s lighter to light it. 

“IT guess you like it better that way,” said 
Harrigan. 

He was enjoying his victory, and, within limits, 
he was prepared to allow Manrique to waste a 
certain amount of time. With both Manrique and 
the girl safely cornered, Harrigan felt no danger. 
He was well on top; and if the underdog chose to 
make the best of a bad job in his own peculiar 
manner, Harrigan was quite agreeable to the 
arrangement. Harrigan felt that a slight delay 
simply gave him more time in which to gloat over 
his triumph. But he couldn’t help driving home 
his advantage with a warning. 

“Tf you're thinking that fat Yankee, Parker, 
is going to roll up at the last minute to get you out 
of this mess,” he said, “ you can think again. I’ve 
got Mr. Parker taped, and I can promise you that 
I’ve got it all arranged so that he can’t do anything. 
So if you’re playing for time hoping he’ll come 
along, you can just stop that right away.” 

“ Not at alJ-’ said Manrique. ‘‘ You’ve won this 
game, and I don’t mind admitting it. Still, I 
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think you'll have some difficulty about getting hold 
of the different jewels you’re after, even when I 
do tell you.” 

‘““ Where are they ? ”’ 

Manrique smiled, though his face was damp with 
sweat. winging throbs of exquisite agony were 
shooting up and down his left arm, and a thin 
trickle of blood ran down from one corner of his 
mouth where he had bitten the lip through. 

“ The jewels are on my car,” he said. ‘‘ Some of 
them are glued inside the inner tubes of each of the 
tyres. The money I took off the Bank of England 
vans is sewn into the upholstery of the back seat. 
Now go and get it.” 

‘““Where’s the car? ’’ demanded Harrigan sus- 


piciously. 
“ Outside the Police Station in West India Dock 
Road,” said Manrique. ‘I drove down here in it, 


and that seemed the safest place to leave it. I 
tipped the constable on duty at the station entrance 
ten shillings, and particularly asked him to keep an 
eye on it. If any of your men go round to get it 
I should think he’d be very suspicious, particularly 
as they must be pretty well known to the police in 
this district.” 

Harrigan stepped back scowling. That was a 
piece of forethought on Manrique’s part that he 
hadn’t looked for. He was prepared to be told that 
the stuff was sewn up inside the mattress on Man- 
rique’s bed, or buried under a loose board in the 
floor of the sitting-room, or hidden behind a row of 
dummy books in a bookcase. They might even 
have been in a safe deposit—Manrique would have 
had the nerve to leave them there—but their removal 
even from a safe deposit could doubtless have been 
arranged. Harrigan’s knowledge of safe deposits 
was somewhat hazy, but he had an idea that if one 
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could produce the necessary key and password one’s 
bona fides were not in much danger of being ques- 
tioned. The wheels and upholstery of a car were 
hiding places that hadn’t occurred to him; but 
even so, it should have been possible to get at a car. 
And there Manrique had dished it all by parking 
his car slap in front of the one building in London 
from outside which it would be most risky to steal 
it, and made that bad matter worse by particularly 
asking the cop to watch it for him. 

- It was another problem which wanted a solid 
effort of concentration to solve it, and it didn’t 
make Harrigan feel any more kindly disposed towards 
the Bandit. But losing his temper with Manrique 
wouldn’t help him to find a way out of the difficulty, 
and Harrigan had the sense to realise that. Anyway, 
he’d got plenty of time to spare. All the cards were 
in his hands now, and he’d simply got to figure out 
the best way of playing them. 

Harrigan sat down and pondered, while the cther 
men stood silently about the room. They were 
another difficulty to contend with, because it seemed 
that he would have to employ some of them to 
carry out whatever scheme he evolved for getting 
Manrique’s car away, and with the loot almost in 
their hands it would not be very easy to find a 
means of putting them off for long enough to allow 
him to carry out his intended double-cross. But 
Harrigan was a man whose brain, in its way, was 
capable ,of moving swiftly, and he had a natural 
aptitude for formulating a plan of campaign. He 
regarded the stealing of Manrique’s car as a problem 
completely divorced from any connection with the 
jewellery, as 1f it were simply a car which he par- 
ticularly wanted to knock off in the ordinary course 
of his criminal business ; and that was the riddle for 
which he lashed his brain into seeking a solution. 
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And gradually the answer began to shape itself. 
It was a delightfully simple plan, and it had the 
added advantage that if anything happened to go 
wrong it would leave him absolutely free to try 
another method. Furthermore, the idea had no 
sooner materialised in his head than he saw a way 
of arranging it so that if he made the next move 
adroitly he would be able to leave the rest of the 
gang behind. 

He turned to two of his men. 

“You—Sholto and Camino—you’re not wanted 
for anything just now, are you?” 

“ Not us, Bull,” answered Camino. “ We’ve just 
come out, and the gang hasn’t done a job since.” 

“You haven’t been doing anything on your own 
that the dicks might have against you ? ” 

“Nope, Bull. We've just been going to Sunday 
School and attending Salvation Army meetings like 
good boys.” 

Harrigan rose to his feet. With something tan- 
gible to work on, and a clear idea of what he proposed 
to do in his head, he threw off all hesitation and 
became the confident decisive leader who had 
engineered many successful coups for the Silver 
Arrow. 

He pointed to the girl. 

“Tie her hands,’ he commanded. “‘ In front of 
her—and see there’s no mistake about it.” 

The girl was seized and roughly dragged to her 
feet, and Harrigan’s instructions were carried out 
with the remainder of the length of rope which had 
been used to tie up Manrique. MHarrigan himself 
inspected the knots, and was satisfied. 

‘““Now—three of you get hold of Manrique. 
No—not like that. Two of you get hold of his left 
wrist. Now you two stand by to grab his right hand 
as soon as it’s free. Woods—cut that lot of cords.” 
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The men arranged themselves as Harrigan directed, 
and at any other time the Bandit might have been 
amused to note the respect with which he was treated. 
His right arm was cautiously freed, and the two men 
pounced on it at once and held it. But the odds 
against him were too great, and he was already 
feeling faint. To have struggled then would have 
been a waste of energy, and he made no re- 
sistance. 

Harrigan’s eye fell on Manrique’s bare left arm, 
and he added another detail to his plans. Manrique’s 
ankles were still tied to the legs of the chair, and, 
cautiously handled, he was fairly safe. Harrigan 
went up the ladder to his bedroom and returned 
bearing a tweed coat, part of the proceeds of a 
recent burglary, which he thought would be about 
Manrique’s size. It would make Manrique less 
conspicuous than he was at present with one sleeve 
missing. 

“ Take off that coat, and put this one on him,” 
said Harrigan, and this was done. 

Manrique winced slightly as the sleeve of the new 
coat was forced over his left arm, but he made no 
sound. Then his wrists were tightly bound together 
in front of him. He made an effort to repeat his 
former trick of so disposing his arms that when and 
if he was left unobserved he would be able to work 
the cords loose and free himself ; but Harrigan, who 
had been taken in that way once too often, was 
watching the operation with an eagle eye, and 
detected the slight movement. He himself gripped 
Manrique’s hands, and more cords were put on and 
made fast by Woods. Manrique realised with a 
grim little smile that nothing short of a knife would 
shift those ropes off his wrists. 

Then his feet were cut loose, and he was jerked 
up and hustled over into a corner. yok | 
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“Now,” said Harrigan, “ Baldy and Daly are 
going to watch Manrique, and they’re never going 
to take their eyes off him till I come back. Don’t 
let him move an inch on any excuse, and neither of 
you must budge from here whatever happens. If 
he looks like starting anything funny, cosh him. 
And if I come back and find he’s got away I’ll flay 
you alive. Do you get that?” 

The two indicated that they had got it. 

Harrigan turned to Sholto and Camino, 

“You two,” he said, “are going to take a walk 
down West India Dock Road. When you pass the 
Police Station you'll be quarrelling loudly. When 
you get to the corner of the block you'll square up 
and start a fake fight. The man at the door’ll come 
down the street to stop you, and as soon as you see 
him move off the doorstep you'll carry your fight 
round the corner. He’ll follow you round; and as 
soon as he interferes, keep him busy a minute or 
two arguing about who started it and each accusing 
the other. He may just tell you to stop it and 
move on, in which case you'll be all right. Otherwise 
he’ll run you in, and you'll be up before the beak in 
the morning. He’ll fine you a quid, which I'll pay, 
and you'll get an extra fiver each for your part in 
the performance. Is that clear? ”’ 

“ Absolutely, Bull.” 

‘Well, start off now.” 

The two men went off and Harrigan turned next 
to Woods. 

‘You come and do the real work with me,” he 
said. ‘‘ You know more about cars than I do. 
We’re going to follow on behind those two and as 
soon as the policeman’s round the corner we hop in 
and drive the car round here. Manrique, what kind 
of car’s yours?” 

‘“‘ Hispano,’’ answered the Bandit. 
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*‘Can you drive an Hispano, Woods?” 

“You betcha,’ bragged Woods. “ The car isn’t 
made yet that won’t eat out of my hand.” 

“Then we'll go right along,” said Harrigan. 
“And remember, you two, if either Manrique or 
the girl gets away I'll fix you so that the pair of 
you will be going about on crutches the rest of 
your lives!” 

He turned and strode out, and Wood followed 
him. 

The men called Baldy and Daly shifted nearer to 
Manrique and conversed in undertones, but their 
eyes never left the Bandit, and Manrique knew that 
they weren’t at all happy about their job. Somehow 
or other he had managed to give the whole of the 
Silver Arrow gang a life-size scare; and what with 
that, and Harrigan’s ferocious threats, he knew that 
the two wouldn’t take any chances. Accordingly, 
since he was quite helpless, he took particular care 
to make no movement that could possibly have 
alarmed them, for he rightly surmised that if once 
their tingling nerves became suspicious of him he 
would promptly be ‘‘coshed,’” as Harrigan had 
ordered—and that wouldn’t help things at 
all. 

Manrique and the girl exchanged glances, but he 
felt that in the circumstances it would be wiser not 
to speak. She tried to flash him a message of 
encouragement, but he was at a loss to understand 
her calmness. He suspected that since Huppo had 
not arrived himself she had probably made some 
arrangement with him, and possibly that was what 
was keeping her spirits up ; but Manrique could not 
share in her optimism, for he had no very high 
estimate of the value of Mr. Parker’s assistence in 
such a predicament as they were in. 

Twenty minutes passed, and then Manrique’s keen 
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ears caught the distinctive hum of a familiar engine 
note. It came nearer, and stopped outside the Attic, 
and the two men who were guarding him looked up 
expectantly. The next moment Harrigan rushed in, 
and a glance at his face was enough to show that 
something was wrong. 

“Get out of here, quick!” he rapped. “ Our 
plan has missed a beat. We got the car, but the dicks 
are after us. There’s not time to explain now. 
Grab your stuff and leg it for all you’re worth, and 
work round to Gussie’s as carefully as you can. 
Don’t let anyone see you going there. I'll meet you 
there to-night.” 

The men hurried away, and Harrigan caught 
Manrique by the arm and began to hustle him out 
of the room. Woods came in at that moment and 
took charge of the girl in the same way. They were 
run down the short length of corridor, through the 
sliding doors, across the narrow strip of pavement, 
and bundled into the back of the car. The doors 
were slammed, and Woods ran round to the driver’s 
seat and climbed in. Harrigan swung into the seat 
next to him, and the car moved off. 

Then Harrigan, leaning over the back of the front 
seat, locked both the doors at the back. 

“We're taking you for a little run into the coun- 
try,” he said. ‘‘ And if you've got a will you want 
to make, Manrique, you'd better dictate it to me as 
we go along !”’ 


CHAPTER X 
A RUN IN THE COUNTRY 


‘THE car went twisting through a maze of back 
streets, and emerged eventually into the East 
India Dock Road, heading eastwards. They went 
through Canning Town to the Barking Road, and 
they were speeding down the Barking by-pass 
before anybody spoke. Then Harrigan said : 

“You’d better slack up a bit now, Woods. It 
might be awkward if we were pinched for speeding, 
and the others are well behind now.” 

“Suppose they follow, Bull?” 

“They won’t follow. They don’t know which 
way we've gone, and they won’t miss us till they 
put their heads together at Gussie’s to-night. Then 
it’ll take them hours longer to figure out which way 
we're likely to have taken, and they wouldn’t be 
able to start after us till well past dark, even if they 
can raise the brain power to guess where we’ve 
gone. By the time they could get up with us we'll 
be well away.” 

The conversation was double-Dutch to Manrique. 
At first he had imagined that Harrigan was referring 
to the police who he had said were after them, 
and whom he had used as the reason for their hurried 
departure ; but the reference to Gussie’s ruled that 
out. The police could hardly be described as. 
“missing ’’ Harrigan and the Silver Arrow, and they 
would be unlikely to assemble at Gussie’s in the 
hope that Harrigan would keep an appointment 
with them there. 
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It was the next scrap of dialogue that threw light 
on the problem. 

“T'll say you handled that bunch slickly, Bull. 
There’s a fortune for both of us out of this, and I 
don’t see how anything could go wrong. It was 
like potting tame rabbits with a machine-gun.” 

“ IT told you I could get rid of them easy enough—I 
don’t know what you were getting scared about. 
There wasn’t enough risk in it to give a flea in- 
digestion.” 

“Nope. You’ve got Raffles knocked for a row of 
second-hand jam-jars.”’ 

“ Well, keep her going and look out for traffic cops. 
We've got all the time in the world to make Bradwell 
by nightfall.”’ 

Manrique’s quick brain seized instantly on the 
solution. The story about the police being after 
them was a blind designed to dispose of the rest of 
the gang and to allow Woods and Harrigan to get 


away with the prisoners and the jewels unquestioned. ~ 


Woods and Harrigan were performing a neat double- 
cross on the rest of the Silver Arrow gang. The 
inclusion of Woods meant nothing to Manrique 
except that it seemed to indicate a treacherous 
understanding between the two men. He had been 
unconscious when Woods had voiced his suspicions 
of Harrigan’s honesty ; and so he could not know 
that Harrigan, faced with the problem of eliminating 
a man whose suspicious mind was a danger to the 
success of his project, had adopted the simple 
expedient of lulling his suspicions to sleep by taking 
him into partnership. And he could not know that 
Harrigan was cunningly watching Woods out of the 
corner of his eye and rapidly devising a plan for 
disposing of him. Harrigan knew his man, and he 
knew that Wood’s exaltation at taking a fifty per 
cent. share in such a valuable double-cross had put 
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him right off his guard for the time being. When it 
came to the point he would be easy meat. 

Manrique felt the girl nudge him, and looked 
round. 

She whispered in his ear. 

“ T saw Parker before I went down to the Attic.” 

Manrique nodded. He could not tell her that his 
estimate of Mr. Parker’s capabilities in that situation 
wouldn’t have encouraged the most sublime optimist 
to bet anything on his chance of escaping unless he 
himself made the necessary brilliant effort. 

“T sent Parker down to wait near the police 
station,’ she whispered. ‘‘ He may have been near 
enough to notice that the car had gone, if he didn’t 
actually see it taken, and then he’ll be after us 
right away. In any case he was to have met us 
outside the police station at four o’clock, and when 
he arrives there and finds we haven’t turned up 
he'll get right on the traill.” 

Even as she spoke she reatised what a fatal mistake 
she had made in not ordering Hiram Parker to remain 
within sight of the Attic instead of placing him near 
the police station. As it happened, her plan had 
not been so foolish as it might have been, but that 
was only due to the coincidence that Manrique had 
happened to leave the car outside the station. Of 
course, it would have been a risky business to have 
Hiram Parker loitering about in the near vicinity of 
the Attic, where at any moment he might have been 
spotted by a member of the gang and had his presence 
reported and promptly dealt with, but she realised 
that the risk ought to have been taken. If Parker 
was anything of the detective-story expert that 
Manrique had called him, he should have been able 
to invent a way of minimising the risk. It was 
true that Harrigan had said that Hiram Parker’s 
possible interference had been foreseen and provided 
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for, but she was inclined to regard that statement 
as a bluff. It had an air of pointing to a minutely 
detailed organisation of which she could not quite 
believe Bull Harrigan was capable. 

Manrique twisted his wrists round. 

“Can you get at these knots? ” 

She tried. The ropes held her own hands 
awkwardly, and the cords on Manrique’s wrists 
were new and tough. She wrestled ineffectively with 
them, and only succeeded in making the tips of hei 
fingers sore, for the cords had been tied by a strong 
hand and carefully tightened. 

“T can’t shift them,” she breathed desperately. 

“Go on trying,” urged Manrique. 

Then he remembered the driving mirror in the 
centre of the top of the windscreen, which allowed 
both the men in front to observe the movements of 
those in the back, as well as showing them a view 
of the road through the rear window. At the same 
moment Harrigan glanced up and noticed the mirror 
also, and guessed what Manrique was doing. That 
possibility had not occurred to him before. 

He twisted round in the front seat, and grabbed 
Manrique’s hands. .A quick survey of the knots 
showed him that no appreciable impression had been 
made upon them He examined the girl’s wrists 
in the same way; and then, satisfied that he had 
been in time to frustrate that scheme before it could 
materialise, he looped a handkerchief through the 
link that bound Manrique’s hands together, and kept 
possession of the ends, pulling Manrique’s hands 
straight out in front. Then he turned round again, 
keeping the corners of the handkerchief in his fist, 
so that Manrique could make no movement un- 
detected, and reinforced this precaution by making 
a point of glancing up at the driving-mirror every 
other moment to see what the Bandit was doing. 
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In that way he saw Manrique make a futile effort 
to get his teeth to the knots without tugging at all 
on the looped handkerchief which Harrigan held, 
and knocked the Bandit’s head sideways with a 
vicious clout from his open left hand. 

“You can lay off all that monkeying about, 
Manrique,” snarled Harrigan. “If you don’t keep 
quiet and behave yourself I’ll just turn round and 
slosh you a stiff one that’ll shut you up for the rest 
of the day.”’ 

Manrique settled back as comfortably as he could 
and lashed his brain into tackling the problem. 

It was a tight corner, even if it was not quite the 
tightest in which he had ever been—but on all other 
occasions he had been alone. Now he had the girl 
with him—a distinct handicap to a man who was 
accustomed to thinking only of himself, and whose 
mind was used to evolving plans and stratagems to 
get one single man out of a awkward hole. This 
time it wasn’t any use playing with brilliant schemes 
for getting away on his own. He had to figure out 
something more substantial, that would enable him 
to get clear and take the girl with him, and now he 
suffered the additional disadvantage of having 
Harrigan thoroughly on his guard. Harrigan, by 
his own action, had forfeited the assistance of the 
rest of the Silver Arrow gang, with the exception of 
Woods, and that would make him even less disposed 
to take chances. At the first sign of Manrique 
becoming dangerous he would certainly carry out 
his threat and knock him out, which wouldn't 
improve their chances at al]. Eventually, Manrique 
had no doubt that Harrigan intended to kill him, 
but Manrique’s temperament was one which reviewed 
only-the most immediate dangers. Harrigan cer- 
tainly wouldn’t do any murdering until he was 
about to embark on the last stage of his getaway, 
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when he would feel that he had little to fear from 
the police. Anda lot of things might happen before 
they reached that stage. Yet the fact remained 
that Harrigan had got him cornered temporarily at 
least, and the girl was in the same boat. The 
possibility of making good his own escape and leaving 
her behind was one which never entered Manrique’s 
head. Even if the call upon his chivalry had not 
been uppermost in his mind, he would have had to 
remember that she had landed herself in the middle 
of the trouble solely because she had made a daring 
effort to save him; and even if the effort had failed 
it placed him in her debt to an extent which auto- 
matically made her the first person to be considered, 
and made Ramon Francisco de Castilla y Espronceda 
Manrique correspondingly the last. 

They were driving through the country now, and 
a glance at the westerning sun, and a swift calcula- 
tion to allow for the time of year and the northern 
latitude, told him that they were heading roughly 
north-east. Going in that direction they could only 
be making for the coast, although the place that 
Harrigan had mentioned—Bradwell—meant nothing 
to Manrique. It was not a port of any magnitude, 
and he could not remember having heard it men- 
tioned as a watering place—therefore it must either 
be the location of another centre of the Silver Arrow 
gang, or a village on a lonely part of the coast where 
Harrigan was expecting to find a boat of some sort 
to take him across to the Continent. It was unlikely 
that the first possibility could be the right one; 
for the Silver Arrow gang was essentially a London 
gang, and they would not have much use for 
country quarters—the more so because the sudden 
appearance of inexplicable strangers in a quiet part 
of the country would make such a place useless as 
a refuge for any members of the gang who might be 
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fleeing from the law. Furthermore, Harrigan, 
having already double-crossed those of the gang 
who had been at the Attic, would be unlikely to 
take the risk of encountering any more members of 
the Silver Arrow with whom the rest might by 
chance have communicated. Therefore, Bradwell 
* must be either the centre of one of Harrigan’s 
activities which was totally distinct from his 
association with the Silver Arrow, or else the second 
alternative was the right one, and it was either a 
fishing village where Harrigan expected to be able 
to charter a vessel or a place where he was expecting 
to be met by a vessel that had already been arranged 
for. 

Then Manrique remembered something else— 
Harrigan’s association with the drug traffic. That, 
he knew, was nothing to do with the Silver Arrow 
gang. The Silver Arrow was a combination of thugs 
and roughnecks who frequented racecourses and 
carried out the cruder kind of burglary, and anything 
so subtle and complicated as the trade in opium and 
cocaine was as far outside their province as the 
Royal Academy is beyond the reach of the man 
whose business is painting garden gates. Yet 
Harrigan, he knew, was in the trade. The note which 
he had taken from Harrigan’s pocket the night 
before had been more than enough to tell him that. 
Gussie was also in the trade, by all the portents ; and 

probably Harrigan, if he didn’t work under Gussie, 
_ worked on the same level, and both of them must be 
members of one of the two big gangs which were 
rumoured to have cornered the market. And 
Manrique had been long enough in England to have 
heard the east coast spoken of more than once as 
the open door through which cocaine was brought 
from Germany into England. Since the abolition 
of the coastguard service there were long stretches 
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of deserted coast where drugs might easily be landed 
at night and rushed to London by car. Probably 
Harrigan had known that a consignment of dope 
was due at some centre on the Essex coast that night, 
and he would be banking on making his escape on 
the ship that brought it. 

That gave him some clue as to what the future 
movements of Harrigan might be, but it didn’t help 
him at all to solve the problem of circumventing 
them. It was no use hoping that Harrigan might 
come into conflict with the crew of the smuggling 
vessel, for they would have nothing to do with the 
Silver Arrow gang and could not possibly know 
Harrigan’s real reason for wanting to leave the 
country in sucha hurry. To them he would simply 
be a man who had made a slip and who was getting 
away. They knew him, and he would not be 
questioned—it would be easy for him to invent 
some plausible story to account for his insistence 
on sailing with them. Jewels and Bank of England 
notes were a compact form of booty, and Harrigan 
would be able to rip the stuff out of the tyres and 
the cushions of the back seat and hide it about his 
person in such a way that no one would suspect him 
of having anything of much value on him. And by 
the time he was preparing to embark on the waiting 
ship Manrique and the girl would have been safely 
disposed of. That concrete probability drove Man- 
rique’s brain into still more furious wrestling with 
the problem of their escape. That fact that he had 
deduced that Harrigan was expecting to find a boat 
all ready to take him away made the need for 
immediate action all the more pressing. If Har- 
rigan’s plans had not been so solidly laid Manrique 
might have betted on a delay while Harrigan 
figured out some way of leaving the country, but 
now that Harrigan had to be assumed to have that 
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all taped out there would be nothing to stop him 
disposing of the Bandit almost as soon as they 
reached the rendezvous on the coast. 

Presently a desperate plan shaped itself, and 
Manrique put it into execution at the first oppor- 
tunity that offered. The road was deserted except 
for one other car coming towards them. Manrique 
judged the speed of the two cars, and when they 
were only twenty yards apart leapt forward in his 
seat and caught Woods by the neck with his tied 
hands. With a vicious wrench he rammed the 
driver’s face down against the spokes of the steering 
wheel, and for a moment the car was out of control. 
Then, releasing Woods, Manrique grabbed the wheel 
and wrenched it round so that they swerved violently 
into the side of the car which was on the point of 
passing them. 

By causing a slight crash he hoped to get the 
occupants of the other car on the scene, and then 
Harrigan would have a lot of difficulty in explaining 
away the presence of two bound people in the back 
of the saloon. But it was essential to judge the 
shock to a nicety, because the Hispano must be 
damaged in such a way that it would not be possible 
for them to put on speed and get away before the 
other car could turn round and give chase, and yet 
there must not be a sufficiently serious crash to 
injure Ramon Manrique or the girl. 

That was where Manrique failed. The running- 
board of the passing car slashed their front wing like 
a knife, and there was a grating tearing noise as part 
of the metal was ripped clean off the chassis. But 
the driver of the other car had seen the crash coming 
and had swerved further in to his side of the road ; 
and at the same time, Harrigan, lashing out at 
Manrique’s face with his right fist, grabbed the 
steering wheel with his left and turned it round in 
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the other direction. The next moment the wheel 
was almost wrenched out of his hand again as their 
front hub-cap grazed the spokes of the other car’s 
rear wheel, and the Hispano lurched with a violence 
that almost shot Harrigan through the windscreen. 
But they got past and clear, and Woods straightened 
the car with a masterly touch and trod heavily on 
the gas. Looking back, Manrique saw that the 
other car had pulled up and was turning round. 
Harrigan hung over the back of the front seat and 
tried to jolt his right to Manrique’s jaw; but the 
distance between them was too great, and Manrique 
managed to dodge the blows. Presently Harrigan 
gave it up and turned back to his seat. He would 
have liked to have stopped the car and got at Man- 
rique and stunned him, but there was no time for 
that. Through the back window the car behind 
could be seen creeping up. It was a long-nosed, 
low-bodied racer, and it had the legs of the Hispano. 
Harrigan was urging Woods to grind the last mch 
per hour out of their car, but it could be seen that 
the car behind was gaining ground steadily. 

Manrique sat back in his seat with a surge of hope 
firing through him. There were plenty of windows 
in the Hispano, and the two men in the other car 
could not possibly have failed to see that something 
funny was going on inside. They were giving chase, 
and Manrique was praying that their pursuit was 
not simply actuated by a desire to obtain the name 
and address of a hit-and-run road-hog who had 
nearly ditched them. 

A similar thought must have been sizzling in 
Harrigan’s brain, for he let down the window on 
his side and leaned out. The racer was coming up 
like smoke, and was now no more than fifty yards 
astern on a Jong straight stretch of road with no side 
turnings into which they could dodge under cover 
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of a curve and so shake off the pursuit. Things 
looked pretty ugly for Harrigan at that moment ; 
and their beauty was not improved by the fact 
that he had caught a glimpse of the two men in 
the other car, and had judged them expertly as the 
type which would trail him down the length of 
England if they were convinced that he was mixed 
up in some dirty work. 

The distance between the two cars diminished— 
forty yards... thirty ... twenty. 

Harrigan’s hand went to his pocket and raked 
out an automatic. The silencer was still on it, and 
with a grim and savage twist to his mouth he jerked 
back the jacket and brought a cartridge into the 
chamber. Then he leaned out of the window and 
took careful aim. 

Manrique leapt forward and tried to make the car 
swerve again by forcing Wood’s head down a second 
time, but on this occasion Woods took the risk of 
letting go the wheel for a moment, and his swinging 
fist took Manrique under the jaw, and sent him 
flying back half-stunned. While Manrique was still 
trying to grope his way forward and renew the 
attack, Woods steadied the car and Harrigan fired 
twice. 

The muffled reports were lost in the wind of their 
passage, but the girl, looking back, saw the car 
behind swerve suddenly across the road and lurch 
drunkenly over the grass at the edge. The next 
moment it had tipped grotesquely over as one of 
the front wheels flopped into the ditch. The Hispano 
whizzed on, and she saw one of the men climb out 
of the racer before they dropped over the crest of 
the next hill and the car behind was lost to sight. 

Harrigan drew back into the car again and his 
hands were empty. 

“TI think I plugged the driver,” he said, “so I 
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dropped the gun. If we get caught I don’t want 
to have that found on me.” 

He looked round, and saw that Manrique was 
huddled up in a corner with his eyes closed and the 
blood dripping on to his shirt from a chin that 
Woods’s blow had cut open. 

“ He’s all right,”” said Woods. “I caught him a 
beauty, and he won’t be doing anything more for 
some time.” 

“Then hit her up on all six,”” snapped Harrigan. 
“ Tf the other man in the car isn’t hurt and manages 
to get to a police station or an A.A. telephone box, 
every policeman in the county will be out after us 
in half an hour, and there’ll be armed dicks on 
motor-bikes scouring every road in England for a 
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car you can spot ten miles away ! 


CHAPTER XI 
THE HOUSE BY THE SEA 


AFTER that all fear of speed traps was set aside. 
Harrigan and Woods had no means of knowing 
exactly how much damage Harrigan’s shot had 
done to the driver of the car that had given chase 
to them, and they had no option but to believe the 
worst. Even if the man had not been killed, they 
had thrown suspicion upon themselves, and their 
way was no longer clear. In addition to having 
to fear the cheated members of the Silver Arrow 
gang, they would also have to evade the relentless 
search of the police, and Manrique’s car was not 
one that could easily be concealed. In itself 
it was sufficiently big and luxurious to command 
attention; and, as Harrigan had remarked, its 
— coachwork of sky-blue and the dark crimson wings 
made it even more conspicuous. Add to that, 
that the torn wing provided an easy means of 
identification, and their panic becomes easily 
understandable. Woods was a magnificent driver, 
and he got every ounce of power out of the smooth- 
running engine. His cornering was superb, and he 
obviously knew the road backwards. It was a road 
that had been kept in excellent repair, and Woods 
crowded the Hispano along over it at a hair-raising 
ace. 
Manrique lay limply back in his seat. He was 
not unconscious, although the blow that Woods had 
landed had made his head spin sickeningly and had 
left him with a dull splitting ache deadening the 
whole of his brain. But he thought it wisest to 
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pretend that he had been completely knocked out, 
for he knew that after the two attacks he had made 
upon the driver they would take no more chances 
on his sitting quiet as ordered. If Harrigan had 
thought for a moment that Manrique was not 
unconscious he would have stopped the car and gone 
round to complete the stunning process, and that 
was an attention which Manrique had no desire at 
all to invite. 

Opening one eye a fraction, Manrique got a glimpse 
of his wrist watch and saw that it was nearly half- 
past five. It had been a dull day, and night was 
coming on early. Already the visibility was getting 
bad, and a few moments later Woods reached over 
the dashboard and switched on the powerful head- 
lights. 

Lying quite still, with his eyes closed, Manrique 
forced his brain to go on grappling with the problem. 
If anything, they were now worse off than before. 
Woods and Harrigan were in a panic; and with 
the fear of a charge that could not be anything less 
than attempted murder added to the other diffi- 
culties that they had to contend with, he knew that 
they would be desperate enough to do anything. 
If the man in the car behind had been killed, one 
more murder would make no difference, and they 
might be expected to shoot on sight. That con- 
sideration promptly neutralised the advantage that 
might have attached to the fact that the survivor 
of the smash several miles behind must have known 
that there were prisoners in the fleeing Hispano. 
Harrigan was still armed though he had dropped 
one automatic in the road, and Manrique surmised 
that he was now prepared to shoot his way through 
any cordon which attempted to bar their progress. 
To make matters worse, Manrique’s ineffectual 
efforts to escape had rewarded him with nothing but 
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a couple of additions to his injuries. His left arm 
was already simply a numb source of continuous 
and excruciating agony which throbbed through 
his left shoulder and seemed to draw the whole 
of that side into one intolerable ache. He had 
taken one vicious back-hander from Harrigan 
across the eyes; and the swipe on the jaw from 
Wood’s whirling fist, plus the sandbagging some 
hours earlier, had combined with Harrigan’s punch 
to knock his brain into a state of wracking stupor 
which might very easily have passed into actual 
unconsciousness if he hadn’t clung grimly to the 
retention of his faculties with every effort of will 
that he could call upon. 

But through the dull muzziness which was clogging 
the normally clean and precise functioning of his 
mind there emerged one solid psychological reaction. 
Once upon a time the thing had been an adventure. 
All the robberies had been adventures ; and his first 
capture by Harrigan, even if it had not been quite 
so joyous an adventure as those that had led up to 
it, had been an adventure nevertheless. The visit 
to Gussie’s had been conceived in the same spirit of 
light-hearted recklessness, and even Harrigan’s 
belligerent entry into the flat the same night had 
been dealt with without malice. The return visit 
to the Attic had marked the change. The whole 
thing had been all right up to the moment when 
Harrigan had started his torture, but from that 
point it had become serious. The torture alone 
would have been enough to fire Manrique’s mind 
_ with an immovable intention of taking vengeance 
in full, and the arrival of the girl was more than 
enough to consolidate that intention in an im- 
pregnable position in Manrique’s programme for 
his immediate future. But even since then he had 
been baulked a number of times. Harrigan had 
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taunted him and taken him away a prisoner, and 
he had received two savage blows in the face which 
weren't to be expected to improve any good-will 
he might have felt towards either of the men in 
front. Manrique felt that for the first time in his life 
he was getting beaten all ways; and there was 
flickering up at the back of his brain a fierce glow of 
resentment. The thing had stopped being an 
adventure as definitely as if it had never been an 
adventure at all. Manrique was out for blood. It 
would have been very nearly true to say that he had 
lost his temper ; but he was seeing red in a steady, 
ruthless, cold-blooded way that would immediately 
have struck any intelligent psychologist as a par- 
ticularly dangerous and unhealthy sort of rage—for 
whoever was unfortunate enough to be the object 
of it. 

But for the time being Manrique’s outward 
appearance showed no sign of this. He realised 
at once that to attempt to delineate even the 
skeleton of a plan of sufficient brilliance to get 
himself and the girl out of such a sticky mess as 
they were in at that moment, he would need his 
brain to be at its best. Therefore he simply relaxed 
and rested, waiting for his head to clear a bit. 

The girl sat still and white in the other corner, 
but from time to time she looked at Manrique and 
wondered how badly he was hurt. He'd been 
through the hell of a time. For how long Harrigan 
had been grilling him before she arrived and stopped 
that entertainment, she had no means of telling ; 
but he’d certainly been looking pretty white about 
the gills when she showed up, and although he 
hadn’t said a word about it, she hadn’t missed 
the wince he gave when the new coat was put on 
him, ‘and she guessed he must be suffering seven 
thousand different kinds of Gehenna with that left 
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arm of his. And when, with his hands tied, he 
had attacked Woods, he had put up one of the 
pluckiest efforts she’d ever seen or heard of, but 
it had only meant that he’d been knocked silly 
and had his face cut open. 

She got out her handkerchief and tried to do 
something for the gash in his chin, and Harrigan 
saw the movement and turned round with a tigerish 
ferocity on his face. 

“You can save yourself the trouble,” he said 
harshly. ‘‘If he bleeds to death it’ll save me a 
job of work, and in any case he won't live long 
enough to die of blood poisoning.”’ 

“You're a brave man, Harrigan,” said the girl 
coldly. “If I ever get out of this I’ll see if I can’t 
get you a medal for courage. It wants a lot of 
nerve to roast a man who’s tied hand and foot 
with half a dozen thugs to help you in case he does 
get a finger free. And welting people on the jaw 
when their hands are tied is another thing that it 
takes a hero to do.” 

Harrigan grunted. 

“We'll see if you talk so fine when I’ve finished 
with you,” he said. 

He turned round again ; but he kept on glancing 
up at the driving-mirror, and the girl, noticing this, 
took care to keep her hands well away from Man- 
rique’s wrists. 

She went on attending to the cut, and managed to 
stem the bleeding a bit. Manrique had not moved 
—but then she heard him speak in a whisper, 
though his lips never stirred. 

“T’m not out, but I’m going on pretending to be. 
Don’t worry—l’ll get you out of this, somehow. 
Wait till the car stops.”’ 

The sound of his voice was a further encouragement 
to her. She made the handkerchief into a pad and 
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fixed it under his chin, and then sat back and 
waited quietly. 

They had turned off into a side road, and the car 
had slowed down and was jolting over the uneven 
surface. The road wound upwards, with a row of 
trees along one side, and presently it forked. A 
little way down the branch which they took a pair 
of iron gates loomed up, and the car came to a 
standstill. Woods searched for the horn and blew 
a peculiar blast—long, short—short, long. They 
waited, and then beyond the gates a man showed 
up in the glare of the headlights. Woods repeated 
the same signal with the lights, and the gates were 
opened. He let in the clutch, and they slid up the 
drive. 

It ran between a closely-set border of poplars, and 
in a short distance it angled acutely, and the head- 
lights showed up a big rambling building. In front 
of this the drive looped round a lawn, and they 
drove round this and drew up before the door. The 
man who had opened the gates hurried up as they 
stopped, and Harrigan climbed out. 

“Nobody here?’ he asked. 

“No, Bull. I wasn’t expecting you so soon.” 

Harrigan frowned. 

“Expecting me ? ” 

“We got a phone message through from Gussie’s 
saying that you were being sent down to-night to 
take over the consignment. He said you’d be down 
about eight.”’ 

Harrigan’s brow cleared. Obviously he had been 
detailed to take over the dope that was to be landed 
that night, and the caretaker had been instructed 
to expect him. A message would have followed to 
the Attic telling him to go down there that night, 
but his hurried departure had made him miss that. 
Things could hardly have fallen out better for him. 
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It would now be unnecessary for him to explain his 
presence—he could simply tell the skipper of the 
dope ship when it came in that he had reasons of his 
own for having to sail with them; and the tins of 
cocaine could simply be stowed away in the house, 
f-om which the gang would collect them when they 
iound that Harrigan himself had failed to show up 
with the stuff. 

“That’s all right,” said Harrigan. “ You go 
back to the lodge and keep a look-out. I’ve an idea 
the dicks may be after us; but none of them has 
shown up, and fortunately it got dark soon after the 
alarm. I don’t think they’ll have traced us here, 
but if anyone comes round making inquiries, you 
can say you saw a car like this heading past round 
towards Steeple.” 

The man went off, and Harrigan jerked open the 
door and caught the girl’s wrists. 

“Out you get!” 

He passed her over to Woods and then dragged 
out the limp form of Manrique. 

“IT must have hit him harder than I thought,” 
said Woods, peering. ‘‘ He’s dead to the world.” 

Harrigan growled something and hitched Manrique 
round over his shoulder, fireman’s-lift fashion. He 
led the way up the three steps to the door and 
produced a key. The door opened, and he went in. 
Woods followed, pushing the girl in ahead of him, 
and closed the door. Then he touched a switch 
and a light went up in the hall. 

Harrigan went through and dumped his burden 
down in a chair in a barely-furnished room that 
opened off the hall, and Woods followed him in. 

‘Thank God this takes us home,” said Harrigan. 

He mopped his brow with a gaudy handkerchief 
and walked over to the window. 

“It’s.a dark night,” he said, “‘ and there'll be a 
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sea mist coming up. They’ll have to get in quite 
close before they can signal. From what Mark 
said, we’ve got about two hours.” 

“ That’s all the time in the world,” said Woods, 
subsiding into a chair and producing a packet of 
cigarettes. “I don’t really think the dicks’ll track 
us here—not in time, anyway.” 

“ Well, I don’t think so either, but I’m not betting 
on it,’ said Harrigan. ‘“‘ There are some darn spry 
dicks in this country, and they’ve had their eye on 
me for some time. I can tell you I’m not sorry to 
be getting out—the ice was getting a bit too thin for 
me to be on; and last time I came up here Marks 
said there’d been one or two people snooping round 
the district, and if they’ve got an idea we’re running 
snow in on this bit of coast they must have got half 
an eye on this house. But I don’t think those guys 
in the car we ditched saw enough of me to be able 
to describe me any too well; and unless the dicks 
know it’s me they'll be looking for an ordinary 
gunman, and that won’t take ’em to this house unless 
they draw on it for a long shot. I guess we’ll be 
all right, but I shan’t be really easy till we’re out 
on the sea.”’ 

“ That’s when I’ll be a bit happier,’’ Woods 
admitted. 

The girl went over to a chair and sat down. 
Harrigan looked at her thoughtfully, and then 
crossed to Manrique. The Bandit was sitting 
huddled up just as Harrigan had set him down. 
Harrigan jerked the Bandit’s head up, and looked 
closely at his face, but he seemed to be satisfied that 
Manrique was still hors de combat. He went back to 
the window, and then turned round again. 

‘We might have something to eat,” he said. “I 
haven’t had a bite since breakfast. Go and nose 
round the kitchen and see what you can raise.”’ 
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Woods went out, and Harrigan pulled a chair up 
beside Manrique and sat down. [Everything seemed 
to be pretty well all right, unless by some mischance 
the police should come up to the house and make a 
search. But there remained the problem of disposing 
of the Bandit. On the face of it, that would be 
easy ; but Harrigan could not help thinking of the 
possibility of another hitch somewhere in their 
programme. Perhaps the driver of the pursuing 
car had not been killed ; and then, if by any chance 
Harrigan was caught later—either taken on the 
high seas or extradited from whatever part of Europe 
he used as a refuge—he didn’t want to leave any 
more evidence than he could help that might bring 
him unnecessarily under the shadow of the gallows. 
He was more afraid of Manrique. Even if Manrique 
was at that moment knocked out and helpless, 
bound and in his power, he knew that he’d never 
feel comfortable until the Bandit was safely packed 
away under six feet of earth. Manrique had an 
uncanny knack of extricating himself from the most 
impossible predicaments at the eleventh hour ; and 
he was the sort of man who, once having conceived 
a deep hatred, would allow nothing to stand in the 
way of his revenge. Harrigan had a very good 
idea of what Manrique would be thinking when he 
came to, and the respect in which he held Manrique 
was not proof even against the sight of the man 
pinioned and unconscious and far beyond the reach 
of anyone upon whom he might have called for 
assistance. Manrique had got to die—but the 
manner of his dying had to be designed with fore- 
thought. And Harrigan intended to give it a good 
deal of attention, unless by any chance he found 
himself at bay, and shoot-and-skip tactics became 
the only ones open to him. 

About that time Manrique thought that some 
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symptoms of recovery were about due. He could 
still pretend to be ten times more hazed than he 
actually was, but unless he gave some signs of life 
pretty soon they might begin to suspect him of 
foxing. 

Accordingly, he moved his head stiffly and 
groaned. In the ensuing ten minutes he gave a 
very good imitation of a man rousing up after a 
tough knock-out, but this time Harrigan made no 
attempt to hasten his recovery. Harrigan simply 
sat and stared, but he was not actually looking at 
Manrique. He was simply keeping Manrique before 
his eyes as a constant reminder of a scheme which 
he had got to figure out in detail. 

At the end of those ten minutes, Manrique raised 
his head and blinked foolishly at Harrigan. He 
continued to give the impression of still being three- 
parts dead from the neck up and completely para- 
lysed from the neck down, but actually he was 
feeling a lot better. The rest and relaxation which 
he had enjoyed had worked wonders, and the 
toughness of his constitution and its elastic re- 
cuperative powers had done most of the rest. His 
left arm was still useless, and was likely to remain 
so for days afterwards, but his head was com- 
paratively clear. 

“ Hullo!’’ said Manrique weakly. 

Harrigan came slowly out of his reverie. His 
plan was now mature in his head, and only the 
minor details required polishing up. He grunted. 

‘““So you’ve come to life?”’ he remarked. “I 
don’t think it’ll do you much good. You're booked 
for the long traverse, Manrique, and you may as 
well stop hoping that a miracle will happen.” 

“So you're going to kill me?”’ said Manrique. 

“Tam,” said Harrigan. “ You die in about an 
hour’s time.’’ 
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“It will be a new experience for me,” said Man- 
rique calmly, though his voice was still convincingly 
faint. ‘‘I presume you will allow me the usual 
privileges ? A meal—I am very hungry—a glass of 
wine—and a last cigarette ? ”’ 

At that moment Woods returned ; and Harrigan 
inspected the tray he brought, and nodded. 

“We haven’t got any wine, but you can have a 
glass of beer,” he said. “‘ Tie his legs, Woods.” 

Woods produced a handkerchief and tied it tightly 
about Manrique’s ankles. Then the Bandit’s chair 
was pushed up to the table, and Harrigan beckoned 
to the girl. 

“You can eat as well,’’ he said. ‘“‘ I’m not sure 
yet if you are going to die at the same time as Man- 
rique, but you might as well be treated the same.” 

The food—a plentiful allowance of cold meat, 
with some slabs of stale bread and a small ration of 
rather rancid butter—was divided out. It was not 
very appetising fare, and eating with both hands 
tied was not easy; but the girl had had no food 
since early that morning, and she found that the 
peril of her position had not had the power to affect 
her appetite. Anyway, she reflected, it might turn 
out all right, and Manrique might hit upon some 
Ingenious scheme for beating Harrigan ; and, which- 
ever way things went, it wouldn’t help anybody at 
all to go without food. Manrique also ate hungrily, 
for he felt that in the next hour or so he would need 
all his strength. 

Presently Harrigan pushed away his plate and 
lighted a cigarette. He looked at his watch. 

“You'd better take the night glasses upstairs 
and start a look-out, Woods,’ he said. ‘ They’ll 
be coming in fairly soon, and if we aren’t ready to 
answer their signal as soon as they give it they 
may get scared and sheer off.’ 
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‘“What about getting the stuff out of the car? ” 

“We'll leave that till the last moment,’ said 
Harrigan. ‘“‘ We’re not safe until we’ve had their 
signal and we know they’re tacking in. Maybe 
they’ve been held up by bad weather, or maybe 
they’re stuck at the other end and they may be 
late. There’s still a chance that the dicks might 
be lucky enough to come up here after us, and we’ve 
got to be ready to beat it if they do.” 


CHAPTER XII 
MR. PARKER JOINS IN 


HIRAM ULYSSES PARKER devoted the whole of two 
minutes to a thoughtful staring at the door which 
Mavis Carroll had closed in his face. Then he 
went back to the sitting-room and devoted half 
an hour and half a cigar to a further bout of thinking, 
and at the end of that time his mind was made 
up. 

He put on a hat and slipped a handful of cigars 
into his pocket, and went out. 

The meeting at West India Dock Road Police 
Station was not timed until four o’clock, and he 
could think of nothing that he could do in the 
meantime. Therefore he walked down to St. 
James’s Park Underground Station, taking a leisurely 
route through the Green Park. The train took him 
to Mark Lane, and from there he resumed his stroll, 
arriving eventually in West India Dock Road in 
just over an hour. 

There his first surprise awaited him, for he had 
hardly entered the street before he saw the Hispano. 
Coming closer, he saw a familiar blue lantern over 
the doorway of the building outside which the car 
stood, and realised that Manrique had parked it 
directly outside the station. He had had no idea 
where Manrique meant to leave the car, but the fact 
that it was where it was seemed to him to mean a 
slight simplification of the problem in hand. Man- 
rique was presumably at the Attic—there seemed to 
be no doubt that Harrigan had him and was holding 
him there, and the presence of the Hispano in that 
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district confirmed this—but he now knew that 
Manrique could not have left, and so both Manrique 
and the girl might be expected to arrive together at 
the same place, and the car would be there waiting 
to take them back. 3 

Mr. Parker walked right past the car and the police 
station—a public-house on the opposite corner caught 
his eye and struck him as being a convenient place 
in which to await developments. He crossed the 
road and went in, selecting the public bar because he 
noticed that from its windows it would be possible 
to keep an eye on the Hispano without going out 
into the street. 

He went over to the counter and ordered a pint 
of bitter, and with this to help him he did some 
more thinking. The argument in his head took 
shape more or less as follows: 

Manrique and the girl were at the Attic. Perhaps 
the girl would manage to get Manrique away— 
although Mr. Parker could imagine nothing short 
of a miracle of the type invented by film scenario 
writers which would enable her to bring off an 
exploit like that—and in that case everything would 
be allright. If that failed, Manrique would be forced 
to disclose where he had hidden the jewels. Har- 
rigan’s next move, then, would be to get possession 
of them and run for it. Again, either Harrigan 
would be playing straight with the Silver Arrow or 
he would not. If he were playing straight, he would 
still act as their agent ; and, since it was manifestly 
impossible to dispose of the jewels in England, or 
even to retain possession of them with safety, it 
would be necessary to get them out of the country 
with the shortest possible delay with the object of 
finding a market in Holland or Germany. If, on 
the other hand, Harrigan was tempted by the mag- 
nitude of the fortune involved to double-cross the 
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gang—and Mr. Parker was inclined to believe that 
this possibility was fully as large as the first—the 
need for a speedy getaway would be emphasised. 
Now Harrigan would probably guess that Manrique 
had brought his car down, and that would strike 
him at once as the most suitable means of transport 
for the carrying out of either plan. Therefore, 
whatever happened, that car was likely to be the 
scene of activity in the near future, and as long as 
he kept it in sight, Mr. Parker felt that he could not 
be far from the centre of the battle. 

But this suggested another point which had not 
occurred to him before. If the car was used to effect 
a getaway of either variety, it would be highly 
essential to follow it, and this he had no means of 
doing. Mr. Parker was not designed by nature for 
a marathon runner; and, in any case, the idea of 
chasing a flying Hispano on foot might have made 
a much less bulky man think several times. Taxis 
were almost as futile—Harrigan would probably 
head directly out of London towards one of the 
Channel ports, and to attempt to chase a car like 
Manrique’s across country in a taxi-cab would be 
about as useful as galloping after a Derby winner 
on a trained tortoise. All these things, Mr. Paiker 
realised, might very well have been worked out 
before he started, when it would have been much 
easier to make arrangements to cope with them; 
but he was able to make for himself the excuse that 
only the actual sight of the car outside the police 
station had crystallised the complete scheme of 
things in his mind. But now that he had got it 
all clear in his head, the immediate inference that 
something must be done about it at once stuck out 
like a straw hat on Broadway in December. 

Mr. Parker was not a very quick thinker, but he 
was very sure. He figured all this out at least half- 
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a-dozen ways, and every way fetched him up the 
same result. Only then was he satisfied, and when 
he was satisfied he called over the barmaid. 

“ Have you got a telephone? ”’ he asked. 

They had got a telephone. Mr. Parker was led 
round to it ; and then, confronted with a directory, 
he had to search his memory for the name of a 
motor agent. He remembered a name after some 
cogitation, and found the number. Presently the 
firm answered. 

“[ want a car,” said Mr. Parker, in a large 
way. 
“ Yes, sir. What kind of car were you wanting ? ” 

“T want a real car,” said Mr. Parker more speci- 
fically. “‘I wanna car that I shan’t have to run 
down the side of a precipice to hit more than thirty 
out of.” 

The man at the other end of the wire rattled off a 
list of names, and Mr. Parker took his choice at 
random. 

‘Bentley will do,’’ he said. “‘I want you te 
send it down right away.” 

“Yes, sir. Where to?” 

“The Golden Lion, in West India Dock Road, 
nearly opposite the police station,’ said Hiram 
Parker, and the salesman was pardonably startled 
into ejaculating a request for a repetition of the 
address. 

Mr. Parker repeated it, enunciating slowly and 


distinctly. 
“It’s got to be here as quick ag you can shift it,”’ 
he added. ‘‘ Whassat ? ... Oh, Hiram Parker’s 


my name. Now go and bounce one of your boys 
into that bus, and tell him to burn the road!” 

He hung up the receiver, and returned to his 
drink. He was relieved to see that the Hispano 
still stood by the kerb. 
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The firm to which he had given his order had a 
reputation for promptitude and efficiency, and it 
lived up to it that afternoon. In three quarters of 
an hour Mr. Parker heard the unmistakable machine- 
gun stuttering of a Bentley roaring in from the 
distance, and heaved the biggest sigh that had 
expanded his chest for a long time. With every 
minute he had been getting more jumpy, keeping 
his eye on Manrique’s car and praying that nothing 
would happen before the car in which he proposed 
to give chase had arrived. Before the Bentley 
growled up and stopped outside the Golden Lion, 
Mr. Parker had become thoroughly convinced that 
it was going to be needed. If the girl had done what 
she hoped to do, she and Manrique would have 
turned up before that; and Mr. Parker’s restless 
worrying had cost him nearly two shillings in 
beer. 

A young man, dressed in the immaculately stylish 
fashion affected by the best motor salesmen, pushed 
through the swing doors, surveyed the rough-looking 
crowd gathered inside with barely concealed distaste, 
and shouldered his way through to the barmaid. 

“Do you know a Mr. Hiram Parker?” he in- 
quired. 

‘“That’s me,” said Mr. Parker, surging forward. 

The youngster looked him up and down. 

“You ordered a Bentley from us by telephone just 
now,’ hesaid. ‘‘ You asked for it to be sent along as 
quickly as we could do it, and here lam. I ran it 
right out of the showroom and hopped in five minutes 
after we got your call.” 

“Good boy,’ said Mr. Parker approvingly. 
“How much gzsoline have you got in her? ” 

“What’s left of a couple of gallons. We don’t 
fill the tank when we're delivering a car.” 

Mr. Parker rubbed his ear. 
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“ That’s bad. Is there a fill-up station round 
here ?”’ | 

“T shouldn’t know where to look for one. There 
may be a working garage somewhere around.”’ 

‘Then push right off and see what you can do,” 
said Mr. Parker. “I reckon you'll find your way 
quicker in these parts than I will. Jump to it, and 
report here again when you’ve filled her up to the 
cork.”’ 

The salesman nodded and went briskly, but the 
further delay prolonged the strain on Mr. Parker’s 
nervous system and cost him another two shillings. 
But the Hispano was still in position when the 
salesman returned and reported that he had man- 
aged to get the Bentley filled up. 

“ Right,”’ said Mr. Parker. ‘“‘ Now, how much 
is this car costing me?” 

“Eight hundred and fifty pounds, sir. It’s 
only a last year’s model, and she’s as good as 
new—only just run in. You're getting a bar- 
gain.” 

“T’m not worrying about that so long as she can 
go like smoke,” said Mr. Parker, and pulled out a 
cheque book and fountain pen. 

“What are you going to do, sir?” 

“What do you think ?”’ demanded Mr. Parker, 
heavily. ‘‘ Do you think I’m just going to draw a 
picture of your pretty face to use in advertising a 
new brand of collar? I’m going to give you a 
cheque, of course.” 

The youngster shook his head. 

“Tm sorry, sir,’ he said. “I can’t take a 
cheque.” 

‘“ Look here,” said Parker, “‘ do you think I carry 
eight hundred and fifty pounds around nm my 
pockets ? ” 

‘IT can’t help that, sir. If you’d called from what 
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you might call a real address it might have been 
different. But this is nowhere. It isn’t even in a 
district that’s got a name that means anything to 
us. The manager thought it was a bit queer as 
soon aS you mentioned it, but we couldn’t afford 
to take the risk of missing a good deal, and that’s 
why I came down. But I’ve had special ordérs to 
refuse anything but cash.”’ 

Mr. Parker twiddled his pen. He _ became 
aware that men were drifting away from the bar 
and gathering at the windows, and a_ sudden 
twinge of apprehension shot through him. He 
muttered an apology and went to the windows 
himself. 

“ What’s it all about 2?’ he asked, and the work- 
man next to him pointed. 

“ Bit of a dust-up, that’s all.’ 

Mr. Parker looked. The two men were giving a 
very realistic imitation of a fight on the opposite 
corner. Mr. Parker called it a realistic imitation 
because he knew a good deal about the fighting 
game, and somehow the scrap opposite didn’t strike 
him as being quite the real thing. He saw the 
policeman outside the station leave his post and 
begin to march ponderously towards the com- 
batants, and the meaning of the episode was revealed 
to him at once. 

Manrique must have asked the policeman to keep 
an eye on the car, and the fight was a ruse by 
Harrigan to draw the man away from his post. The 
success of the scheme was proved a moment later, 
when, as the constable drew nearer, the men carried 
their fight round the corner and a little way down a 
side street. The constable followed ; and, looking 
round, Hiram Parker saw Harrigan and another man 
appear further up the road and hurry towards 
Manrique’s car. 
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He raced back to the salesman, who was standing 
by the bar with a rather cynical air of knowledge- 
ableness. fy 

“Look here,” said Mr. Parker, “I haven’t got 
the cash on me, and I’ve got to have that car at once. 
The only thing I can think of is that you’ll have 
to come with me now wherever I go and see I don’t 
pinch it. IT’ll make it all right with your firm—I 
can explain the circumstances to ’em when I’ve got 
more time, and I[’ll throw in twenty-five pounds for 
having deprived them of your services for a day ot 
two. You can have another twenty-five pounds 
yourself for your trouble.” 

The salesman smiled, and shook his head. 

“That’s a fine idea,” he said. ‘And then I 
suppose you run me out to a lonely part of the 
country, knock me on the head, and drive the car 
away. Thanks very much—but you're a bit too 
big for me, and I’m too fond of holding down my 
job and keeping my health to fall in with any 
wild-cat scheme like that.” 

Out of the tail of his eye, Mr. Parker saw Harrigan 
and the other man climb into the Hispano, and 
became almost frantic. 

“Get on the ’phone to my bank,” he suggested. 
“ They'll tell you my cheque’s all right.” 

“The cheque may be all right for some Hiram 
Parker,” was the reply, “ but how are they going to 
tell me over the ’phone that you're the man?” 

Mr. Parker took a fistful of letters out of his 
pocket, and thrust them furiously towards the 
salesman. 

“Take a look at those! Hiram U. Parker— 
Hiram U. Parker—Hiram U. Parker! Isn< that 
enough to prove that’s my name?” 

‘Naturally you’d be prepared to prove that’s 
your name, since that’s the name you gave,’ 
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answered the young man sardonically. “I mayn’t 
look very clever; but I’ve been in the motor 
business four years, and what I don’t know about 
the different ways of stealing cars isn’t worth 
knowing. No, Mr. Parker, you may be all right, in 
which case I’ll apologise to you any time you like 
—but it’s more than my job’s worth to let you get 
away with that car until you’ve proved it. Sorry, 
but it can’t be done.” 

The Hispano had disappeared now, and the 
constable, having separated the brawlers, was 
marching back. He stopped at the corner, saw 
that the car had gone, and gazed blankly up and 
down the deserted street. Then he quickened his 
steps and hurried into the station. 

Mr. Parker gnawed the end of his fountain pen, 
and almost tore his cheque book in half in his 1m- 
patience. In less than half a second from then the 
Hispano would be out of sight, and every chance of 
getting on its track would be gone. In the space 
of two minutes more Mr. Parker used every artifice 
that he could think of to try and change the sales- 
man’s mind. He stormed and raved; he bullied; 
he swore ; he coaxed ; he pleaded almost with tears 
in his eyes; he used argument after argument, 
threat after threat, entreaty after entreaty. The 
salesman remained obdurate, and his expression 
showed that with every passing second of Mr. 
Parker’s outburst he was growing more and more 
suspicious. But Hiram Parker persisted, taking no 
notice of the curious glances which were turned on 
him from all parts of the room, and only gave it up 
when he saw that he was losing rather than gaining 
ground. By that time he was almost dancing with 
exasperated vexation. 

‘Well, keep your doggone car!”’ he flung at the 
stoical young man, and burst through ead swing 
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doors and out into the street like an enraged 
leviathan. | 

He had lost priceless and irreplaceable minutes on 
that forlorn hope, and the Lord alone knew where 
Manrique’s car might be by that time, or in what 
direction it might be heading. He ran to the corner, 
and cast despairing glances up and down the four 
streets which met at that point. 

And then, amazingly, like a blue and crimson 
emblem of salvation, he saw the unmistakable 
colour-scheme of Manrique’s car swoop out of a side 
street far down the road opposite him and twist 
into another side street. 

The sight had exactly the same effect on him as a 
red rag is traditionally supposed to have on a bull. 
He turned round, and saw the salesman clambering 
back into the Bentley. Mr. Parker was no runner, 
but he managed to reach the side of the car just as 
the staccato purr of the engine broke out under 
the impulse of the salesman’s foot on the self- 
starter. 

“Get out!’’ snapped Mr. Parker breathlessly, 
and saw the young man’s face harden in a mixture 
of obstinacy and fear. 

“Damned if I do,” said the salesman, with 
commendable spirit. But Mr. Parker had no time 
to waste. 

He opened the door, grabbed the young man by 
the collar, and yanked him out into the roadway 
with a terrific wrench. The boy hit out pluckily, 
but Hiram Parker took the blow on his shoulder 
with a grunt, and the next moment he had retaliated 
with a sledge-hammer punch that knocked the 
slighter man flying across the street. A shout went 
up from the doors of the public house behind as the 
vanguard of an interested and indignant crowd 
began to flow out, and he saw the policeman who 
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had returned to duty outside the police station leave 
his post and start to run across the road. 

In a flash Mr. Parker was in the driving-seat, had 
engaged the gears, and let in the clutch. The car 
jumped off with a roar, and the constable dodged 
aside in the nick of time. 

Hiram Parker braked violently and swung round 
the next corner. He went roaring down a long 
narrow street, and turned up to his left at the end of 
it in the direction in which he assumed the Hispano 
to have been going. The glimpse he had had of Man- 
rique’s car told him that it was going east or north- 
east, and he changed up and drove the Bentley 
recklessly in that direction, hoping for the best. 

Clearly the gods of chance were favouring him that 
afternoon, he thought, for his turn brought him back 
into a main street ; and as he paused, momentarily 
irresolute, he glimpsed the Hispano dodging round 
a heavily loaded dray far up on his right. He spun 
the wheel round and sent the Bentley clamouring in 
pursuit. 

He had no idea where he was going, for the only 
London streets he knew were situated within a 
radius of a mile of Piccadilly Circus, but he knew 
that as long as he could keep that distinctive coach- 
work in front of him he could not go far wrong. He 
followed blindly, praying that he would not be 
baulked ; but he dared not get too close behind 
the Hispano, for although the Bentley was painted 
inconspicuously black, the deafening noise of its 
passage could be heard a long way off. He huddled 
down as far below the wheel as he could get, and 
kept his eyes glued to the tail of Manrique’s car. 

They went down a long street, over a bridge, and 
down another long street. After a time the houses 
thinned out, and he saw a long straight stretch of 
toad before him with the Hispano about three 
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hundred yards in the lead. Miraculously, the car 
in front had made no sharp turnings, and, since the 
road had been pretty straight throughout, he had 
found less difficulty than he had expected in keeping 
it in sight. But now he had to drop back, for there 
were only one or two other cars on the road, and it 
would be fatal to let Harrigan suspect that he was 
being followed. Earlier on in the journey he might 
have managed to stop the Hispano somewhere and 
call the police into the affair, but that was impossible 
as long as he was not sure exactly what had taken 
place in the Attic, and until he knew that there was 
no evidence of any of Manrique’s robberies about 
the car. Equally, he could not overtake the Hispano, 
stop it, and tackle Harrigan alone; for if Harrigan 
was doing any double-crossing he would be pretty 
desperate, and Hiram Parker knew Harrigan for a 
man who carried a gun and who would be prepared 
to use it on occasion. At that stage of the proceed- 
ings Hiram Parker had no wish to involve himself 
in a shooting match which would draw upon himself 
any unfavourable attention from the police. The 
only thing to do was to let Harrigan get well away 
into the country, and then fight it out in a place 
where they would be unlikely to meet with any 
interference. 

He lightened his tread on the accelerator, and 
watched the Hispano creep away until it was about 
a quarter of a mile ahead of him. It was a necessary 
precaution, but he chafed at the disadvantage which 
it entailed. He did not know the road they were on. 
He could never know when it might curve round to 
a fork or a cross-roads where Harrigan might turn 
off while he was temporarily out of sight and leave 
him to guess which direction they had taken. 

And then came unforeseen disaster, for above 
the noise of the engine rang out a report like a pistol 
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shot, and the car lost speed and began to bump 
lamely. He applied the brakes, and sprang out as 
the car came to a stop. One of the back tyres was 
giving a very creditable impersonation of a pancake ; 
and Hiram Parker’s remarks on the subject of 
punctures, although picturesque, were not expedient 
for practicable application. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THIEVES FALL OUT 


Woops had obediently gone upstairs to watch 
for the signal flare from the incoming vessel, and 
Harrigan got up and began to pace nervously 
about the room. Every few minutes he looked at 
Manrique as if to remind himself of what had to 
be done, and as if to screw up a failing courage. 
The fact was that Harrigan, although in the heat of 
the moment he was prepared to use his gun, wasn’t 
finding the prospect of committing a murder in cold 
bloéd particularly inviting. He was not a sensitive 
man, but somehow he couldn’t quite put himself in 
the position of ramming the muzzle of a revolver 
into a helpless man’s ear and pulling the trigger. 
His plans for disposing of the body and removing 
all clues to his association with the crime only wanted 
a little attention, but he was hampered by the 
irritating doubt of whether he would be able to 
summon up the necessary frosty determination to 
do the deed. And the longer he thought it over 
the less it attracted him. He felt that he was losing 
his nerve, and tried to force himself back into sanity ; 
but it wasn’t easy. The memory of the man he had 
shot out on the road preyed on his mind, and he was 
haunted with visions of the police getting on his 
track by some mysterious means and hauling him 
back to be tried for murder. 

He strode up and down the room scowling, with 
his hands in his pockets, and hardly took any notice 
of the girl. 
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Manrique asked to be allowed to smoke a cigar- 
ette ; and Harrigan gave him one and lighted it for 
him, and resumed his pacing of the room. 

During the past half-hour Manrique had not been 
idle. As has been mentioned, the ropes which tied 
his wrists together were new, and he was not unaware 
of the fact that new manilla has a certain amount of 
stretch in it, nor of the fact that it is difficult to tie 
a firm knot in a new rope. The rope is stiff, and 
although a knot can be made which is difficult to 
untie, without the exercise of a pull beyond the 
strength of an ordinary man it is difficult to tighten 
it up so that there is no possibility of stretching it 
a fraction of an inch. For the last thirty minutes 
Manrique had been working away on those ropes, 
and although the most perceptible result of his efforts 
was a painful chafing of the skin, he was beginning 
to feel that the bonds were a little looser. He was 
hampered by having to perform the necessary 
movements unostentatiously, and consequently he 
was unable to employ the whole of his strength ; 
but everything which gave him an excuse for moving 
his hands helped him, and he had managed to make 
a little headway while eating ; and every time he put 
the cigarette to his mouth for a puff and took it out 
again gave him a chance to stretch the ropes a bit 
‘more. The smallness of his hands was an added 
advantage. The fingers were long, but the hands 
were narrow and supple, and he could draw the 
thumb in under the fingers and so compress the bones 
together that the circumference of his hand was not 
very much larger than that of his wrist. He was 
still nowhere near having the ropes loose enough to 
slip off, but he was making progress, and every 
fraction of an inch gained was an encouragement. 

At the end of half an hour Woods came down. 

“‘ ve seen the green flare,” he said. ‘‘ I answered 
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it with two greens, and they sent up another to 
acknowledge it. They'll be coming right in.” 

Harrigan went to the window and looked out ; 
but it was dark outside, and although the house 
stood at the edge of the cliff, there was a murky 
sea-mist that meant that it would not be possible to 
see the ship, stealing in with all her lights out, until 
she was within a hundred yards of the shore. 

“ How far out were they when they signalled ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“T couldn’t say, Bull. But they don’t usually 
signal till they’re within half a mile, so we should 
be able to expect them ashore in about twenty 
minutes.”’ 

Harrigan lighted a cigarette mechanically. He 
was staring again at Manrique. 

“We might get the stuff in now, Bull,” ventured 
Woods. 

‘“‘ There’s heaps of time for that,’”’ said Harrigan. 

“ Well, I say we ought to get it in now. We can 
go off in the boat they come ashore by, and they 
can get under way again in five minutes. It’ll take 
about a quarter of an hour to get all the stuff out, 
in any case, and to wait till they’re right in here 
before we start only means we'll be giving the dicks 
another quarter of an hour in which to find us here, 
if they’re going to. I tell you, I’m not happy about 
this, and I wish you hadn’t had to plug that man on 
the road. The sooner I’m out of the country the 
better I’ll be pleased.” 

Harrigan turned on him with a snarl. 

‘“‘ And I tell you we'll leave the stuff where it is 


until the last minute,” he said. “‘ Who’s running 
this show—you or me?” 
“ Both. of us.” 


Harrigan came round the table menacingly. 
“That’s where you're wrong,” he said. “I’m 
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running this show, and you're just in it with me. 
I’ve had about all I want of your butting in. You 
do what you're told, and keep your mouth shut, or 
else there’ll be trouble! ”’ 

“Well, I say we're in this fifty-fifty,’’ Woods 
returned. “I’ve had about all I’m standing of your 
bossing and swaggering about. Werre in it up to 
the neck, both of us together, and from now on 
there’s going to be no lording the roost from you.”’ 

“TIsn’t there?’ said Harrigan dangerously. 
“ Then let me tell you = 

Woods stepped back, and his hand went like 
lightning to his pocket. Harrigan found himself 
staring down the muzzle of a revolver. 

“ Keep quite still, and don’t move an inch 
ordered Woods. “ You've got a gun, Harrigan, and 
I don’t trust you with a gun. I grant you you 
kidded me at first when you took me in with you 
in double-crossing the rest, but I’ve been doing some 
thinking since then. I guess you only took me in 
because you couldn’t leave me out—I was on to 
your game the moment you said those sparklers 
were only worth a thousand. If you'll double- 
cross the Silver Arrow and the man on top, you 
won't think twice about double-crossing me. If I 
gave you half a chance I reckon you’d shoot me 
down and take all the stuff yourself.’’ 

““ Now see here,’”’ said Harrigan peaceably. “ Why 
get silly about it? I take back what I said about 
running this show. That was just a joke. You’ve 
said it—we’re both in the same boat, and we’ve got 
to hang together. It’s no use our squabbling and 
making fools of ourselves. You’re rattled—that’s 
all it is. I know what you feel like. I’m feeling 
a bit that way myself. But don’t let it run away 
with you, Woods. Put that gun away, and let’s sit 
down and talk sensibly.” 
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“Tl put this gun away when you’ve put yours 
away.” 

“ T can’t do that, Woods,” said Harrigan, wheed- 
lingly. “You know the dicks may come up, and then 
we ought to have our guns handy.” 

“You'll do your own shooting,” replied Woods. 
“T didn’t shoot that. man in the car, and they’d 
have a job to hang me for it. I’m not piling up any 
more shootings for them to rake in against me.” 

‘ Well, how do I know you'll play square ? ”’ said 
Harrigan reasonably. “If I give you my gun and 
you're still keeping yours you could easily double- 
cross me. You got to look at it fairly.” 

Woods went red. 

“ You've got no right to say that,’”’ he retorted. 
“ T’ve always played square, haven’t I? You know 
I’m an honest crook—What’re you grinning at? ”’ 

‘Just struck me kind of funny,” said Harrigan 
placatingly. ‘ You ain’t got no reason to get riled 
with me. If you say you’re going to play square, 
and you promise to get rid of your gun as soon as I 
get rid of mine, I[’ll do it.”’ 

‘‘T’ll promise that,’ said Woods. 

“ Right,”’ said Harrigan heartily. ‘‘ Let’s chuck 
the guns out of the window and forget this.” 

His right hand moved towards his pocket. 

‘Stop that !’’ snapped Woods, and Harrigan’s 
hand fell to his side again. 

“You asked me to chuck my gun away, didn't 
you?” 

“T did so, but I’m not giving you any chance to 
draw it. Turn round.” 

Harrigan obeyed. 

‘‘’m gonna come up behind you and take the gun 
out of your pocket. At the same time I’ll be crowd- 
ing this gun into your back, and if you move a muscle 
I’ll pack your spine full of lead.” 
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He stepped up behind Harrigan and did so; and 
Harrigan wisely kept still. Woods dropped the 
gun into his pocket and moved away again. 

“Now you can turn round.” 

“Well, aren’t you going to chuck those two guns 
away ?”’ asked Harrigan. | 

“In a minute,’ answered Woods. “I still don’t 
trust you properly, and you're twenty-five pounds 
above my fighting weight. Now, I’ve got a sug- 
gestion. Let’s let the girl go, and take Manrique 
in with us. There’s enough to go round for three, 
and if he gives me his word he’ll share with us and 
see you play fair, I’ll believe him.”’ 

Manrique looked up. 

“IT might refuse to do that,” he said. 

“You won't refuse,’’ said Woods. “ You’ve got 
no option. Really, I’m being mighty generous to 
you. If I left you as you are you wouldn't get 
anything, and Harrigan’d probably kill you.” 

“You damned fool! ’’ exploded Harrigan. “‘ You 
say there’s enough to go round for three. So there 


is, but look what you’re missing! You’re chucking 
away thousands of pounds that you could keep 


easy! Didn’t you promise you’d throw your gun 
away as soon as I’d given up mine? ”’ 

“T did,” said Woods, stubbornly, ‘‘ but I’m making 
that a condition.””’ He walked over to the window 
opened it, and threw out Harrigan’s gun. ‘‘ You’ve 
only got to say the word, and this gat goes out 
after yours.” 

“All right,” said Harrigan through his teeth. 
“We'll take Manrique in with us.” 

“ That’s sensible of you,’’ said Woods, and pitched 
his gun through the open window, and closed it. 

Then Manrique spoke. 

‘‘ Just one thing,” he said. ‘‘I haven’t agreed 
. to this plan.” 
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Harrigan’s face lighted up. 

“ That’s right !’’ he cried triumphantly. ‘ Man- 
rique hasn’t agreed to it.” 

His eyes narrowed, and Woods backed away from 
what he saw there. 

“ And Manrique’s still tied up, and can’t interfere,” 
Harrigan went on softly. “‘So now I guess we'll 
settle this once and for all, even if we haven’t got 
guns, Woods! ”’ 

Woods dodged round the table, and whipped out 
a clasp knife. He grabbed Manrique by the arm. 

“You've got to agree to it!’ he shrilled desper- 
ately in the Bandit’s ear. “For God’s sake! 
Don’t you see he’ll kill me? Then he’ll kill you. 
Just say the word, and I’ll cut you loose!” 

“T can’t agree to that,’ said Manrique evenly. 
“You've got a knife and he hasn’t. That makes a 
better match of it. You go on and fight it out.” 

Woods, with a look of stark terror in his eyes, 
was trying to keep Manrique between Harrigan 
and himself, but Harrigan was advancing with a 
slow ruthless determination, his arms hanging 
loosely at his sides. He came up behind Manrique, 
and Woods dodged round the table again. With one 
forceful wrench Harrigan jerked Manrique’s chair 
out of the way. Then he seized the heavy table, 
tipped it over, and sent it crashing to the wall with 
a terrific heave. Woods made a dive for the door, 
but Harrigan got there first and set his back to it. 
He turned the key, and dropped it into his pocket. 

‘Now who’s running this show, Woods?” he 
asked purringly. 

Woods, white-faced and wide-eyed, backed slowly 
round the wall to the window. His hand went to 
the sash ; and then Harrigan, with a howl like that 
of a wild beast, leapt at him across the intervening 
space. 
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Woods struck at him with the open clasp knife ; 
but Harrigan swerved, and grunted as the blade 
buried itself in his shoulder. The next minute he 
had caught Woods’ wrist in both hands and twisted 
the arm round with a vicious wrench. Manrique 
heard the snap of a breaking bone, and the rest of the 
fight was a massacre. A flailing right sent Woods 
to the floor, and in a flash Harrigan was kneeling on 
his chest, and Harrigan’s huge hands were round 
the other man’s throat in a remorseless crushing 
grip that took no heed of the blows which Woods 
rained futilely in his face with his left hand... 
Presently the drumming of Woods’ heels on the 
bare boards ceased, and the man lay quite still. 

Harrigan slowly to his feet, passing the back 
of his hand dazedly across his eyes. He held his 
hands out and regarded them stupidly. They were 
trembling. It was the first time he that had ever 
killed a man with his bare hands. He looked round 
almost furtively, and saw Manrique’s eyes of 
amusement. 

# “ Killing isn’t so easy, is it, Harrigan?” the 
_ Bandit mocked him. 

Harrigan set his teeth. 

“Tt isn’t so hard, either,” he snarled. ‘it I can 
kill him, I guess I can kill you.” 

He flung over to the window and looked out, 
cupping his hands round his eyes to shut off the 
light of the room. Down on the water, a hundred 
feet below and about two cables’ lengths off the 
shore, he thought he could make out a grey ghostly 
shape stealing through the wreathing blanket of sea 
mist. Then he came back and slumped into a chair, 
biting his fingers and staring sullenly at Manrique. 

Manrique forced his face to remain completely 
expressionless. He had Harrigan’s mental condition 
summed up perfectly, and he knew that, with the 
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added horror of a second killing clawing clammy 
fingers of panic into his brain, Harrigan would be 
liable to go berserk on the slightest provocation In 
his present position, the best thing Manrique could 
do was to remain as unnoticeable as possible, and 
leave Harrigan alone to brood over the situation. 

And Manrique was still unostentatiously straining 
his wrists apart. When the cords had first been put 
on he had been certain that they could never be 
removed unless they were cut off, but the patient 
and steady work which he had been putting in was 
gradually starting to bring results. Even so, he 
calculated that it would be at least another hour 
before he had one of the ropes sufficiently loosened 
to be able to squeeze his hand through it; and to 
do that, in any case, would mean that he would 
have to be temporarily unobserved, for the final 
effort to escape would require some moments oi 
tense struggling which could not very well be in- 
visibly performed. Consequently, the only thing 
for him to do was to play for time, and that he did 
by sitting quietly and impassively where he was and 
trying to look as harmless as possible. 

And at the same time he had leisure to admire the 
bearing of the girl. She was rather pale, but the 
set of her head was as indomitable as ever, and when 
their glances met there was no fear in her eyes. 
She had hardly spoken at all, and she had never 
whined once. The sight of her silent courage stirred 
a primitive admiration deep down in Manrique’s 
heart. It redoubled the feeling of being in her debt, 
and trebled his determination that, whatever 
happened, she at least should escape unharmed 
from her adventure. 

Nearly an hour passed without interruption, and 
through every dragging minute of it Harrigan sat 
dourly silent. The fighting fierceness of the man 
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seemed to have gone out of him, and he sat with his 
legs slackly sprawled out, glowering first at Manrique 
and then at the floor. But Manrique knew how 
temporary and transient that limpness must be. 
Under the flabby inertia which had overwhelmed 
Harrigan, a raging volcano must have been sim- 
mering up. For the time being, the man’s ferocity 
was checked down and oppressed by fear—fear of 
the police and of the gallows—but with a man of 
such a temperament this dull dazed despondency 
could never become a permanent condition. Some 
men in the same circumstances would have sat like 
that for the rest of the night, sunk in a profound 
lethargy of dumb terror, waiting for the knock on 
the door which would herald the coming of the 
detectives and the first step on the road of their 
doom; but Harrigan would remain like that only 
for as long as he was not stirred again. The moment 
anything occurred to rouse him—the arrival of the 
skipper of the smuggling vessel, or the arrival of the 
police—the volcano would burst into a blaze of 
homicidal life. Harrigan was sufficiently strongly 
animal for that. Cornered, with his back to the 
wall, he would go down fighting to the last gasp. 

After what seemed an eternity of that silence, 
a bell rang somehwere in the house. Harrigan 
raised his head slowly and listlessly, and listened. 
The ring was repeated—long, short—short, long. 
Harrigan got unsteadily to his feet and slouched 
towards the door. 

With his hand on the knob he turned round. 
Woods still lay where he had fallen, his staring 
horrified eyes blindly upturned to the ceiling. Har- 
rigan shuddered, and then, gritting his teeth, came 
back into the room. He seized Woods by one arm 
and the lapel of his coat, and dragged him over to 
a cupboard in one corner. Opening the door, he 
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forced the dead man in, propping him up against 
the back. Then he closed the door, turned- the 
key, and went out. 

He was back a moment later with a _ broad- 
shouldered, unshaven man in a peaked cap and 
glistening sou’-wester. Harrigan pushed up another 
chair and sat down again himself. 

“ Glad you got in on time, Ryan,” said Harrigan, 
in a dry cracked voice. 

Ryan tossed his cap on to the table and pulled off 
his coat. He stood revealed in blue serge trousers 
tucked in to the tops of his heavy sea boots, blue 
jersey, and a blue serge jacket adorned with the 
relics of some tarnished gold braid. Then he settled 
himself comfortably in the chair which Harrigan had 
brought for him, and pulled out of his pocket an old 
bulldog briar and a length of twist. 

“Who are these ?”’ he asked curiously, jerking a 
stained thumb at Manrique and the girl. 

‘Never mind about them just now,” snapped 
Harrigan. ‘“‘ You’ve got to get your stuff here and 
beat it again double quick.” 

‘Well, we got here all right,”” said Ryan delibe- 
rately. ‘‘ That was easy. But when we were 
passing Kentish Knock the engineer came up and 
reported a leak in the starboard tank. Most all the 
juice had run out before we could get it patched, 
and we hove to with only about an inch of it swilling 
about in the bottom.”’ 

“What the hell does that mean?” jerked Har- 
rigan, half rising from his chair. 

“We can’t get out till you raise some more juice,” 
said Ryan. “That’s all it means. I’ve always 
said these motor ships were a plague. Coal doesn’t 
run away like that, but oil fuel and petrol are the 
devil.” 

“There’s a car outside, 
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said Harrigan desper- 
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ately. ‘‘ Maybe we can raise a few gallons out of 
her tank.” 

Ryan laughed. 

“A few gallons out of a car tank won’t help us,” 
he said. ‘I’ve got to find a hundred gallons to 
make Bremen, and if you can’t raise that now we're 
going to be stuck here till you do!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
MR. PARKER DROPS IN 


HARRIGAN leapt to his feet. 

“You can’t mean that!” he rasped. 

“I do mean it,” said Ryan calmly, lighting 
his pipe. ‘‘ That hooker of mine won’t run on hot 
air and a smell. As far as I’m concerned, it 
doesn't matter. You can get the stuff ashore and 
send it on to London, and the car can bring back 
a load of juice for us. What are you scared 
GLE: 

Harrigan said nothing, and Ryan’s eyes suddenly 
opened very wide. 

‘“ D’you mean you've got the police after you ? ” 
he demanded. 

“No, you fool! ’’ Harrigan was holding himself 
in check with a tremendous effort, striving to preserve 
an outward air of calmness; but there was a hunted 
look in his eyes, and a muscle was twitching ner- 
vously at the corner of his mouth. “ There’s no 
dicks after us. Well, there might be—sometime 
later—but it doesn’t matter. We came near having 
a crash on the road this afternoon, and the other car 
was ditched and smashed up. They might hae it 
in for us for dangerous driving, but that’s not the 
worst crime on the calendar, and I guess they won't 
turn out a posse to skin the country for us just 
because we skimmed a roadster.”’ 

“Well then, what’s biting you?” demanded 
Ryan, settling back again. ‘‘ What’s the hurry to 
get rid of us? You can run the dope into town and 
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get a car load of gas back before dawn. I don’t 
mind being hung up for a few hours. What’s making 
you so keen to get shot of me?”’ 

“It’s nothing like that,” said Harrigan loudly. 
“Tt’s just—Look here, Ryan, I’m telling you I’ve 
got to hightail it out of this country.” 

“We can sail on the morning tide,” said Ryan. 
“You can’t be in such a hurry as that. If the 
police aren’t chasing you, who is?” 

Harrigan bit his lip. He hadn’t got an answer 
to that question. Woods had been trouble enough ; 
and now Woods was out of the way he wasn’t exactly 
hankering to bring in anybody else who might cause 
more trouble. The last thing Ryan had got to be 
allowed to guess was that Harrigan was making a 
getaway with more than a quarter of a million 
pounds’ worth of jewels. He was wondering now 
why he hadn’t admitted immediately that he was 
running away from the police. That had been his 
original intention, but the way Ryan had stared 
suspiciously at him as soon as the idea of police 
interference had intruded itself, and the tone of 
voice in which Ryan had demanded whether the 
police were likely to come butting in, had put Har- 
rigan off. Ryan was a jumpy sort of man, he knew, 
and yet it hadn’t occurred to him before that Ryan 
might easily turn cussed and refuse to be mixed up 
in any way with a crime sufficiently important to 
have necessitated Harrigan leaving the country in 
suche a hurry. Running in a cargo of dope to a 
lonely part of the coast under cover of night was 
one thing—there wasn’t a great deal of risk attached 
to that. Ryan’s job was handling the smooth end 
of the pole, and Harrigan suddenly realised that 
there was a limit beyond which Ryan would hesitate 
to go. 

In any case, there was nothing to be done at that 
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‘moment. With the ship’s tanks almost dry, no 
move could possibly be made until they had been 
replenished. 

“Where are we going to get a hundred gallons 
of petrol? ’’ asked Harrigan. 

“Search me,” said Ryan blankly. ‘“ The shore 
side of the job is all yours, and I don’t know anything 
about the lie of the land around here.”’ 

“You won’t find a hundred gallons of petrol 
lying around a one-horse area like this,’’ said 
Harrigan. 

“ What’s it matter ? ’’ asked Ryan philosophically. 
“ There’s sure to be petrol in London, and the car’s 
got to go back there anyhow. I’ve only got a 
couple of boatloads of stuff aboard this trip—the 
delivery was held up, and that was all I could get in 
by the time we were due to sail. We'll have it 
ashore and loaded into the car in half an hour, 
and you can go straight back to London with it.” 

Harrigan lighted a cigarette, and then immediately 
snatched it out of his mouth and began gnawing the 
match he had used. He’d got to do something to 
keep himself quiet before Ryan. Already the man 
was starting to look at him rather suspiciously, and 
Harrigan had got to work out some plan before he 
committed himself to anything. And how the devil 
was he going to explain to Ryan that, except as a 
last desperate resort, London was about the last 
place on the map of the whole world to which he 
dared go? He was fairly well known to the pelice 
there; and, besides that, the rest of the Silver 
Arrow gang would be out for his blood by that 
time. 

‘“ That’s a nice girl, Bull,” Ryan’s rumbling voice 
broke the silence. “‘ What have you got her tied 
up for? And who’s that ?”’ 

He pointed to Manrique, and Harrigan looked 
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from Manrique to the girl and racked his brain for 
a non-committal answer. He wished now that he 
hadn’t taken such a lot of time thinking how he was 
going to get rid of Manrique, and he wished he 
hadn’t brought the girl along at all. Now they’d 
got to be accounted for, and that didn’t make things 
any easier without giving away something of the real 
reason for his flight. 

“ T think they’re Secret Service,’ said Harrigan. 
“Marks has noticed ’em snooping around the place 
for some days, and this afternoon he managed to get 
“em into the grounds and stick °em up. We haven’t 
been able to make ’em talk yet, but it’s not safe to 
let ’em go till we’ve found out just how much they 
know.” 

‘“That’s so, is it?’’ said Ryan, rising. “So 
that’s why you were in such a hurry to get away. 
Were there any more of ’em?”’ 

“Those are the only two Marks has _ seen, 
and he’s had his eye on ’em for some 
days.” 

“Then I guess we have got to light out quick ! 
Marks mayn’t have seen any others, but you never 
know with Secret Service people. Even if they 
weren’t being watched, they’ll be missed when they 
don’t turn in their reports, and then we'll have a 
hornet’s nest round our ears. That makes me 
change my mind about sleeping ashore _ to- 
night |” 

“a don’t get you, Ryan.” 

“ You’re that dense to-night, Bull, you wouldn’t 
get me if I told you two and two made four,” said 
Ryan scathingly. “If there’s a chance of this 
place being hopped on by the police I want to be 
as far away from it asI can get. The stuff’s coming 
right ashore now, so that if they do search the boat 
they'll find nothing to incriminate me, and I can 
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easily tell em I had to put in here because of that 
leaky fuel tank. And if you’ve got any sense you'll 
get rid of these two somehow as quick as you can 
and run that car-load of snow back to London 
like the devil was after you!” 

“T can’t do that,” said Harrigan feverishly. ‘I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me, but I’m not 
feeling well, and my nerve’s all gone. I couldn’t 
drive that car-load back to London to-night. Marks’ll 
have to go, and I’m coming off to sleep on the 
ship.” 

“Can Marks drive a car?” 

““ Hell—he can’t! I know, because last time I 
came up I was fagged out and I wanted to take a 
relief driver back with me, and then he told me he 
hardly knew one end of a car from the other. I'll 
have to show him.” 

Ryan strode over and grabbed Harrigan’s shoulder. 
He shook Harrigan violently, and Harrigan sprang 
up tempestuously and struck his hand away. 

“Leave me alone, damn you!”’ he stormed. 

“ Then stop talking like a lunatic,’”’ retorted Ryan. 
“What d’you mean—saying you’re going to show 
him ? He can’t learn to drive a car in five minutes, 
and what’s going to happen if he piles that car up 
and spills ten thousand pounds’ worth of snow all 
over the road? The boss’d have something to say 
about it then. You pull yourself together and make 
up your mind to race that cargo to London as soon 
as we've got 1t on the car. I'll look after thesestwo 
if you’re scared of ’em. I guess it’ll be safest to take 
them on board. I'll think of some way of shut- 
ting their mouths before we get into the Weser 
Estuary.” 

‘“[ don’t know,” said Harrigan impatiently. 
* Let me think!” 

He went to the window and looked out again. 
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In so doing he remembered the guns that had been 
thrown out, and pulled up the sash. 

“Where are you going? ”’ inquired Ryan. 

“There’s a gun out here, and I want it,” said 
Harrigan. ‘‘ You needn’t worry—I’m not doing a 
bunk yet.” 

He climbed out and searched around in the dark, 
and presently came in again wiping the mud off his 
automatic. 

Ryan eyed the weapon unfavourably. 

“You don’t want that,” he said. “ Letting off 
guns all over the place is a mug’s game. If the police 
are after you and they catch you with that on you 
it'll be twice as bad for you. Chuck it over the cliff, 
and don’t act foolish.”’ 

“Ym keeping my gun,” said Harrigan grimly. 
“Tm thinking it may be needed. And if I want 
to do any shooting it’s no concern of yours.” 

Ryan spat through the window. 

“You're crazy,” he said, and picked up his 
sou’-wester. ‘‘ Your craziness is this much concern 
of mine, that I’m going to leave you to be crazy 
alone. The first load’s in the car already. I just 
heard the men going back. The rest’ll be up in a 
couple of shakes, and then you can do what you like. 
I’m off. You can send up a flare as soon as you get 
back with the juice. G’night.” 

He huddled into his coat, picked up his cap, 
and walked to the door. Harrigan made no effort 
to  SbOP him, but at the door he hesitated. 

I might as well take those two off with me,” he 
suid. ‘‘ It ain’t safe to leave them around here, now 
they’ve seen me and know I’m mixed up in this. I 
don’t want them messing up my alibi if the police 
_ start making inquiries about my ship. I’ll take ’em 
aboard now, and if the police happen to come nosing 
around they’ll just have to go over the side with 
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a couple of firebars made fast to their ankles. Dead 
men can tell tales these days, but nobody’s found a 
way of making ’em talk when they’re anchored 
under eight fathoms of sea.” 

He went over and pulled Manrique to his feet, 
and the Bandit’s hopes went up another point. 
Ryan knew nothing about the Bandit, and wouldn’t 
be likely to rate his brilliance as high as Harrigar 
did ; and clearly Harrigan couldn’t enlighten him 
without giving away the one secret which it was 
absolutely essential for him to keep. On board 
Ryan’s ship they’d stand a much better chance than 
they did at the moment. And the ropes on his 
wrists were much looser. In a few minutes more 
he might be able to slip them. Going down the cliff 
path he’d be able to work like blazes while he was 
slipping about in the dark. And he had another 
card up his sleeve. On second thoughts it would 
be wiser not to allow himself to be taken to the ship. 
Instead, if he had still failed to escape by the time 
they reached the shore, he would tell Ryan the real 
reason why Harrigan was so anxious to make a 
getaway, and the resultant dissension might leave 
Manrique in a better position. The Woods episode 
had been a failure, but it had never stood a chance 
unless Woods had been able to get .in a lucky blow 
with the knife before Harrigan got his hands on 
him. Ryan was a different proposition. He was 
as big as Harrigan, and Manrique judged him to be 
every bit as tough. 

But perhaps this possibility had also shown itself 
to Harrigan, for in a flash he had interposed himself 
between Ryan and Manrique. 

“You leave them here,” he said. “I’m going to 
do what’s got to be done to them.” 

“If your nerve’s so groggy,” began Ryan, and 
then stopped. 
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Zz2zzing—zing-zing—Zzzzing ! 

The bell whirred startlingly in the emptiness 
of the house, and Harrigan stood stock still. 

““What’s that ?”’ he whispered. 

‘‘ Must mean they’ve got all the stuff in the car,” 
said Ryan. ‘ Now you run along with it like I told 
you. You ought to be back here within six hours 
if you hit it up.” 

“ They wouldn’t ring like that,” said Harrigan. 
“Marks would come round and tap on the 
window, and your boys don’t know the signal. 
Besides——”’ 

Lzzz1ng—zing-zing—Z zzz1ng | 

‘““ Why don’t you go and see who it is ? ”’ suggested 
Ryan. ‘If my boys don’t know the signal, the 
police don’t. Maybe they’ve sent a man out from 
London to tell you a new place to deliver the 
stuff.”’ 

Harrigan’s hand came out of his pocket with the 
automatic. 

“You go,” he said. 

“Damned if I do,” said Ryan. ‘I’m not being 
seen in this house by any strange people. I’m gonna 
sit on the window-sill while you go to the door, and 
if it sounds like anybody who shouldn’t be here I’m 
going to drop out and beat it down the cliff! ”’ 

“You'll go and open that door,” said Harrigan, 
and the meaning of the gun he held was now 
apparent. “‘Goon—you know the way. And if it 
ts gaayone who shouldn't be here, just show him the 
way in here, and I'll be waiting to plug him.”’ 

Ryan looked down thoughtfully at the gun for a 
few seconds, and resigned himself to the position. 
With a shrug he turned and went out into the hall. 
Harrigan, listening, heard the door open, and then 
a sibilant whisper : 

“ Stick your hands straight up in the air! ... 
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That’s a good boy. Now go _ backwards into 
the room you just came out of.” 

Harrigan stepped quickly back towards the 
window, and whipped the gun round behind his 
back. The next moment Ryan reappeared, walking 
in backwards. Harrigan could not at first see 
the man who followed him, but the same voice 
spoke again. 

“ Now get a long way away and out of my line 
offre!” 

Ryan moved aside and backwards, and Mr. Parker 
kicked the door behind him, and leant against it. 
His shoes were muddy, and his clothes looked as if 
he had been climbing trees in them—which, in fact, 
he had. His hat was tilted over to the back of his 
head, and his round red face, as usual, was surround- 
ing a monstrous cigar. 

“It’s a pleasure to see you boys again,” he 
drawled, and the glint of the automatic in his 
hand gave a very fair indication of the quality of 
his pleasure. 


CHAPTER XV 
EXIT HARRIGAN 


HARRIGAN and Ryan stood quite still. Mr. Parker’s 
pleasantly nasal accents were not in themselves 
threatening, but his china-blue eyes were bright and 
alert, and he handled the automatic as if he was 
used to the feel of a gun in his hand. Harrigan 
realised what a mistake he had made in putting his 
own gun behind his back. It had been a carelessly 
thought-out device to put the intruder off his guard, 
and Mr. Parker had no sooner appeared than 
Harrigan realised how futile it was. He dared not 
move an inch now, for he knew that the first sign 
of fight he gave would be Mr. Parker’s cue to send 
the near relations of the late Bull Harrigan into 
deep mourning. And in another moment Mr. 
Parker himself had reaffirmed this conviction. 

“You can drop that gun you’ve got behind your 
back,” he said. “‘ Just open your fingers and let it 
fall to the floor, and then kick it over towards me.”’ 

Harrigan obeyed. The gun clattered on to the 
boards, and he hooked his toe round it and sent it 
spinning across to Mr. Parker’s foot. Parker picked 
It yp, and, noting that the silencer was still on it, 
substituted it for the gun he carried, which he 
dropped into his pocket. 

Manrique’s hands were twisted down between his 
knees, and in a moment he stood up and threw away 
the ropes that had bound him. Hiram Parker’s . 
entry had caused the necessary diversion, and a 
couple of minutes unconcealed effort had sufficed to 
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complete the work of the last few hours. [t was a 
pity that the sensational escape was no longer 
necessary, but he couldn’t help that. 

He slipped across and picked up the clasp knife 
that Woods had dropped, and cut the cords off the 
girl’s wrists. She thanked him. 

“ There’s nothing clever about it,’”’ said Manrique 
and added ruefully; “I find I am not so brilliant 
as I thought I was.” 

He turned to Parker. 

“TI had never imagined that your face could be 
such a welcome sight,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Tell me, how did 
you manage to get here?” 

Mr. Parker briefly recounted the manner in which 
he had secured the Bentley. 

“T tailed you along at a good safe distance,” he 
said, “‘ and I can tell you I wasn’t happy for one mile 
of the way. It was just a matter of how quickly 
the police all over the home counties were furnished 
with my description and the number of the car I 
pinched. I saw your car turn in through the gates 
at the bottom of the drive; and I switched off my 
own lights and my engine and coasted down the hill 
after you. I stopped a little way from the gates, 
and figured that there wasn’t much chance of my 
getting in that way, and there was an eight foot 
hedge all round the estate. I had to prowl about 
till I found a tree with a low branch hanging out 
over the hedge, and I climbed up and got over and 
in that way. 

“ But how did you find out the signai ? ”’ ape 
Manrique. 

“That wasn’t so hard. I’d heard Harrigan give 
the signal with your horn, and he repeated it with 
the headlights, so I thought there couldn’t be much 
harm in doing it myself with the bell.” 

“And now you're here, Parker,” said Harrigan 
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sourly, ‘‘ what do you think you’re going to do?” 

Mr. Parker thoughtfully rolled the cigar over to 
the other corner of his mouth. 

“That’s what I haven’t thought out yet,” he said. 
“It depends rather on how much of Manrique’s 
stuff you’ve got on you. When I first saw you 
starting your bunk, I thought you must be going off 
to look for it somewhere Manrique had told you, but 
you just headed straight out of London. Maybe you 
can tell me about.that, Manrique? I don’t know 
where you cached the stuff, but I don’t see where you 
can have put it unless you hid it somewhere around 
the flat or the garage, or stowed it in your bank.” 

Manrique smiled. 

“That was my secret,”’ he said. ‘‘ I had most of 
it in the wheels of the Hispano, and there’s some 
sewn into the cushions. It was as safe a place as 
I could think of. There was another reason for it 
also—if anything went wrong and it was necessary 
to get away in a hurry, there would be no delay 
about loading it on to the car, because it was there 
already.” 

“ That was clever of you,” said Mr. Parker admir- 
ingly. ‘ I always said you were a bright boy, Man- 
rique. And I suppose Harrigan made you tell ? ” 

“ That is so,’ said Manrique, and pointed to a 
limpleftarm. ‘“‘ Heroasted me very thoroughly with 
_ acigarette lighter, and I can tell you I’d like you to 
get me a doctor as soon as you reasonably can.”’ 

ae girl jumped forward. She had half forgotten 
about Manrique’s arm in the excitement and tension 
of subsequent developments, and he had given so 
little outward sign of his injury that there had been 
nothing to remind her of it. But now she was 
instantly contrite. 

“Let me tie it up for you.” 

“T don’t think there’s much you can do here,” 
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said Manrique. ‘‘ We’ll see if we can find some 
butter, and some sheets to tear up for bandages, 
as soon as we've decided what we’re going to do 
about Harrigan. 

“Come along now,” she insisted. ‘ Harrigan 
can wait.” 

Manrique consented reluctantly, and Hiram 
Parker stepped away from the door. 

Then Harrigan’s voice brought them up. 

“One minute, Manrique! ”’ 

Manrique stopped. 

“T’ve still got something to say about this,” 
Harrigan ground out viciously. ‘‘ You’ve all been 
damned clever, but there’s still one thing you don’t 
know. It might make you think a bit.” 

“What is that ?’”’ asked Manrique; and then 
out of the corner of his eye, he saw Ryan’s hand 
slip under his coat. 

Parker had been looking all the time at Harrigan ; 
and Ryan, standing quietly in a corner without 
speaking, had been completely ignored. Conse- 
quently, only Manrique has seen that swift move- 
ment. Manrique sprang two feet back into the 
room, and his right hand closed over the back of a 
chair as Ryan’s hand came into view again with a 
revolver. Then Manrique had the chair off the 
ground, and with a swing and a heave had hurled it 
straight for Ryan’s head. Ryan saw it coming, and 
it spoilt his aim. His bullet smacked harmlessly 
into the opposite wall, and the next momerf*the 
flying chair had crashed into his face and he went 
down limply. 

Mr. Parker looked round. 

‘“T’ve got to thank you for that, Manrique,” he 
said. ‘“I’d forgotten all about him.’” 

And at that moment when all their atten*ions 
were temporarily distracted, Harrigan made his bid 
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for freedom. He turned and leapt through the open 
window, and it was the girl who saw him go, 

“ Look—Harrigan ! ”’ 

The two men swung round, and Manrique, sizing 
up the situation at a glance, made a leap towards 
the window through which Harrigan had disappeared. 

“Hey, Manrique!”’. shouted Parker. 

“Didn’t you hear me say where I’d put the 
stuff ?’’ Manrique snapped back. “ He’ll jump 
that car, and we’ll never see him again !”’ 

“Listen,” said Parker calmly. 

They listened ; and in the silence could be heard 
the whirr of a self-starter, and, immediately after, 
the soft drone of the Hispano. Then the crunch of 
gravel under its tyres. . . 

“You fool! ”’ flashed Manrique. ‘“ He’s got away 
—and it’s too late to stop him now!” 

“ He won’t get far,’”’ said Mr. Parker complacently. 
“TI was afraid something like that might happen, so 
I bored a hole in the petrol tank with a tool I found 
in my knife under the thing that digs stones out of 
horse’s hoofs. I always thought there might be 
sump’n useful about those boy scout knives. We'll 
go after him, but we don’t have to hurry like that.” 

He went out into the hall, and Manrique with a 
glance at Ryan which assured him that there would 
be no trouble coming from that quarter for some 
time, followed him out. They went down the steps, 
and saw the Hispano stop in front of the lodge 
gates and Harrigan sprang out and ran round into 
the glare of the headlights to open them. 

“Come on,” said Parker, and the two men ran 
down the drive. 

Harrigan, working like a demon, got the heavy 
gates open, and jumped back into the car. It 
started to move off, and then changed its mind, 
slowing up again with a cough anda splutter. Har- 
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rigan raced the engine desperately, and the asthmatic 
coughing and gasping grew worse. Then it stopped 
altogether as the engine petered out, and the car was 
at a standstill when Manrique and Parker closed in 
on either side. Parker was on the side nearest 
Harrigan, and as he came up Harrigan kicked the 
door open and jumped at Mr. Parker from the 
running board. Parker side-stepped, and Harrigan 
went sprawling on to the grass at the edge of the 
road. He had picked himself up in a moment 
and started to run. 

“If you don’t stop, [ll plug you!” roared 
Parker. 

Harrigan went on, swerving down the dark road 
like a startled snipe, and Hiram Parker brought his 
gun up and took careful ain. The plop! of the 
silenced automatic was hardly audible, but Harrigan 
suddenly fell sprawling headlong, kicked, and lay 
still, a huddled patch of darkness in the gloom 
twenty yards away. 

“TI guess that puts paid to him,” said Mr. Parker 
unemotionally, and he and Manrique went down 
the road towards the crumpled figure. 

Manrique turned Harrigan over and made a 
swift examination. 

“ Clean through the heart,’’ he announced, without 
looking up. ‘“‘ That was very good shooting in this 
light, Huppo.”’ 

He was going through the dead man’s pockets, 
and in a moment he had found the wallet contaiging 
the necklace. He slipped it into his own pocket 
and stood up. 

“We can’t leave him lying about here,” ie said. 
“Give me that gun, Huppo, and you carry him 
back to the house.”’ 

Parker dropped the gun into his own hip pocket, 
and stooped down. Manrique helped him to get 
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Harrigan over his shoulder, and they started back 
for the house. 

“‘ There'll be no more need for shooting now,” said 
Parker. ‘“‘ I saw the man open the gates when you 
came in, and as soon as I was over the hedge I went 
looking round for him. I found him and roped him 
up before I went on to the house.”’ 

“‘ There’s still the crew of the ship,” said Manrique. 

“What ship ?”’ asked Parker. 

Manrique explained, and Mr. Parker whistled 
softly. 

“T didn’t think Harrigan had that in him,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Still,” he added, “‘ I don’t think there’ll be 
much ofa kick coming fromthem. They'll be pretty 
ordinary tough seamen, and I guess ninety per cent. 
of ’em haven’t the faintest idea what all the fuss 
is about.” 

But they saw nobody on their way back, and 
Manrique guessed that the whole consignment had 
already been loaded on to the Hispano, for he had 
noticed that the back was packed with a number of 
small wooden boxes. The crew of the ship had 
probably returned, and there would only be one 
boat waiting down by the shore to take off Ryan. 

The girl was waiting for them on the doorstep. She 
stared at the burden which Hiram Parker carried. 

“ Did you shoot him?” she asked. “I didn’t 
hear a report.” 

“ There is no report with this gun of mine,” said 
Parker. ‘‘ But he’s certainly dead.” 

“The body’was carried into the room they had just 
left, and laid down in a corner. 

Hiram Parker sighed and sat down. 

“I guess that lets us out,” he said. “If you’re 
all agreeable we’ll start back for town right away 
in that Bentley. We're not likely to be noticed in 
the dark, and I’ll just have to put it straight into a 
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garage and go round to the police in the morning 
and give ’em some explanation which we'll have to 
fake up on the way.” 

“That’s right enough,” said Manrique. 

He took the wallet with the necklace out of his 
pocket, and a scrap of paper fluttered to the floor. 
He stooped and picked it up, read what was on it, 
and then crumpled it into a ball and flicked it through 
the window. He opened the wallet and spread the 
necklace out on the table, regarding it lovingly. 

“Isn’t it a beauty?” he asked. “It seems a 
pity to have to give it back. If only I hadn’t made 
that bet te 

He broke off. 

Lezzing ... sing-zing ... zing-zimg ... 
ZINg-ZINg. 

“Ts that somebody else at the door ? ” 

‘““ No—telephone,” said Mr. Parker briefly, and 
got up. ‘‘ I wonder where it is?” 

He went out into the hall and traced the telephone 
to a room on the other side. 

He went in and switched on the light, Manrique 
following him. The telephone was on a side table, 
and Parker went over to it and unhooked the receiver. 

“ Hullo!” 

‘Who's that ?”’ 

Mr. Parker groped, and plunged. 

“Harrigan speaking,’ he said, and Manrique 
stiffened. 

Parker signalled him to silence. = 

‘“What the blazes have you being doing all this 


time ?’”’ demanded the voice at the other end of 


the line. 
‘‘ Suppose you tell me who you are?” suggested 
Parker, giving a very fair imitation of an English 


accent. 
‘It’s Gussie speaking—who else would it be? 
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I’ve been trying to get you all the evening. You 
were due to go up to Bradwell for the new consign- 
ment, and I tried to ’phone you through at the Attic 
late this afternoon, but Farrell took the message 
round and then came back and ’phoned me there 
was no one there. Then, about six o’clock, some of 
the Silver Arrow began to drift in and said you’d 
come a mucker and the busies were after you. Is 
that so?” 

‘““ More or less,’’ said Mr. Parker cautiously. “ I’ll 
tell you the whole story in a minute.” 

“Well, they said you’d made Manrique squeal, 
and the stuff was in his car, and you arranged to 
pinch it. Then you came back and raised a scare 
and said the dicks were after you and they were to 
clear off and meet you here this evening. Well, I 
couldn’t work out what was wrong, and I ’phoned 
up Farrell and he said he hadn't seen any bulls 
round the Attic, so I didn’t know what to make of 
it. Then Camino started something about your 
having done a double-cross. The gang got their 
teeth into that idea, and they were all for going out 
and looking for you and beating you up. But I 
told ’em to wait a bit longer and see if you arrived. 
About half-past seven somebody came in with a 
late extra, and in the stop press there was a whole 
story about you.”’ 

“What was it?”’ asked Parker. 

“Tl read it to you—I’ve got it here. Listen. 
‘Sheoting outrage at Billericay. Armed Motor 
Bandits. At five-thirty this afternoon two men who 
were returning to London from Chelmsford were 
nearly crashed into by a Hispano-Suiza saloon which 
was being rapidly driven in the opposite direction. 
Their names are given as Captain Charles Dickson, 
R.A.F., of West Drayton, and Mr. Leonard Crockford, 
of Torquay. According to Mr. Crockford’s account, 
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the oncoming car swerved violently into them and a 
collision was narrowly averted. He also states that 
the swerve appeared to be due to a man in the back of 
the Hispano saloon who was apparently attacking 
the driver. The Hispano went on without slowing 
up, and the two men in the other car turned round 
and gave chase. They gained rapidly on the His- 
pano, and then a man leaned out of the window of the 
saloon and fired at them. The windscreen was 
splintered, and Capt. Dickson, who was driving, 
collapsed in his seat. Mr. Crockford snatched at the 
wheel and endeavoured to steer the car to a standstill 
but he was too late, and they ran into the ditch at the 
side of the road. Capt. Dickson had been hit in the 
chest ; and Mr. Crockford, having rendered first aid, 

rade his way on foot back to Billericay, just outside 
which town the outrage occurred, and reported the 
mcident to the police. He was able to give them the 
number of the Hispano, and the owner of it has been 
discovered to be Ramon Manrique, an Argentine, of 
4, South Lansdowne Mews, Curzon Street, Detec- 
tives who proceeded to the scene of the crime found 
an automatic pistol equipped with a silencer, from 
which a number of shots had been fired. This has 
also been identified as the property of Manrique. 
Mr. Crockford was able to give a rough description of 
the driver of the Hispano, and a more detailed 
description of the man who sat beside him and who 
leaned out of the window and fired the shot. The 
latter is believed to be a man named Harrigans the 
leader of a notorious race-gang known ag’ the Silver 
Arrow. Mr. Crockford was also able to describe the 
man who appeared to be attacking the driver. . This 
man was dark, with a small black moustache, and of 
Latin appearance, and the police believe that he was 
Manrique himself. The police ‘have at present 
formed no theory to explain the outrage, and they 
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would be grateful to anyone wno can throw any light 
on the subsequent movements of the Hispano. The 
Hispano is easily identifiable, being painted light 
blue with dark red wings. Captain Dickson has been 
removed to hospital, where he is in a critical con- 
dition.” There’s also a description of yourself, and 
the paragraph ends up by saying that anyone who 
has seen the car, or seen anyone answering to the 
description of Manrique or yourself, should report at 
once to Scotland Yard, or the nearest police station. 
Now, what’s it all mean? I’ve been trying to get 
through to you ever since, but the line’s been out of 
order. I guessed that Bradwell was the only place 
where you could be, from the part of the country 
where they said the shooting happened.” 

~“ You’ve got about the whole story. I made 
Manrique squeal, and found out where the stuff was. 
Stealing his car didn’t go quite according to plan, 
and we had to beat it. The police saw me, so I 
didn’t think it would be safe to stay in London, and 
we hit it out here. I’ve been trying to get through 
to you, too, but the exchange told me the same 
thing—the line wasn’t working.” 

‘“ But why did you want to go and shoot at those 
guys on the road ?” 

“What else was there to do? Manrique was in 
the back of the car, and when they were coming 
alongside he started getting rough. Then they 
chased us, and we knew we couldn’t let ’em catch 
wus and see Manrique tied up—besides, he could have 
got them to help him. I couldn't do anything 
but shoot !”’ 

‘““ Have you seen any more of that girl ? ” 

“Yes, I got her too. She’s here now.” 

“You’ve made a darn fine mess, that’s what 
you ve done, and if I could get my hands on you now 
you'd be sorry you ever went to Bradwell! That’s 
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just the way to bring all the dicks in the country 
down on the place, and that may land the whole lot 
of us in stir, especially if they get you to-night when 
Ryan’s coming in. A car like the papers described 
could be spotted on the other side of the world!” 

“ That’s allright. It was dark when we came in.” 

“Well, they’ll be after you in the morning. And 
what do you think you're going to do now?” 

“What would you do ? ”’ 

“Tf you’ve any sense, you'll wait till I come 
out. Now I know you're there, I'll be starting right 
away. Listen to something else. When there was 
some talk of your doing a double-cross [ thought it 
wouldn’t do any harm to be on the safe side, so I 
sent a radio to Ryan and told him when he came in 
he was to tell you one of his fuel tanks had sprung 
a leak and he couldn't go out again till you'd been 
back to London and fetched some more gas. ‘Those 
are his orders, and he’s going to stick to them. 
There’s no leak within a mile of any of his tanks, 
but I’m just seeing that you don’t skip and leave 
the rest of us to whistle for our share. You wait 
right where you are until I’ve seen you. I’m just 
thinking you’d double-cross us if we gave you a 
chance. I’m getting right into a car now and I'll 
be with you in a couple of hours. Ring off.” 

There was a click, and the line went dead. 

Mr. Parker hung up the receiver, and turned to 
Manrique. 

“That makes a fine kettle of fish,” he sani. 

‘What was it? asked Manrique. “The other 
side seemed to be doing all the talking—you didn’t 
say six words.” 

“It’s just this,” said Hiram Parker. “ That was 
Gussie on the phone—and what do you know of the 
shooting near Billericay ? ” 

“I don’t know where Billericay is,”” answered 
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Manrique, ‘‘ but somewhere on the road I saw a car 
coming towards us and I thought if we could have a 
slight crash it might give me a chance to get away. 
I nearly did it, but I didn’t quite succeed, and the 
other car turned round and followed us. That still 
looked hopeful, as they were faster than we were, 
but then Harrigan hung out of the window and fired 
at them. I don’t know what happened, but the 
car behind seemed to go right out of control, and 
they were ditched. There were two men in it, and 
one at least wasn’t hurt—I saw him climb out. Was 
the telephone conversation about that ?”’ 

Mr. Parker discarded his cigar-stump, took a 
fresh weed from his pocket placed it in his mouth, 
and lighted it with careful deliberation before 
replying. 

“ More or less,” he said. ‘‘ Let me tell you sump’n, 
Manrique. The driver of that car that followed you 
ain’t dead—yet. He was ripped through the chest, 
and he may die. The other man got to a police 
station and told the whole yarn. They’ve got the 
number of your car, and they’ve already found that 
the car belongs to Ramon Manrique. Harrigan took 
your gun off you, I suppose ?”’ 

Manrique nodded. 

“I thought so,’ said Mr. Parker. ‘‘ That was 
the gun Harrigan shot the man with, and he dropped 
it out on the road afterwards. The police have 
found it, and now you can see what comes of being 
honest and having a permit with your gat. The 

un’s been identified as yours, too, and the man who 
wasn't hurt saw you mixing up with the driver, and 
they make his description of you look very like 
Ramon Manrique, for a third nail in your coffin. 
I don’t know how they'll account for the fight in the 
car, unless they figure it out that you and Harrigan 
were pinching it and making someone else drive. 
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They’ll probably work it out that he tried to have 
a smash so’s he could get away, and you two were 
stopping him. But they’re sure to say you and 
Harrigan were working together, and they’ll be 
after you for being an accessory to an attempted 
murder—even if the guy doesn’t die and make it 
areal murder. They’ve got the description of your 
car, and they’ve got the description of the car 
I pinched. The dicks want me for knocking off 
that Bentley, and they’re out after you for that 
shooting ; and here we are, stuck away in the wrong 
end of this doggone country, and all the policemen 
in England are looking for us with our descriptions 
in their pockets. The Hispano’s packed to the hood 
with enough dope to poison a regiment, and the 
wheels and cushions are padded up with enough 
jewellery to ransom seventeen kinglets and three 
presidents of the United States. There’s Harrigan’s 
body in the place, that I shot = 

“Two dead bodies,” Manrique corrected him, and 
pointed through to the room they had left. “ Har- 
rigan and the driver Woods quarrelled over which 
was double-crossing the other, and Harrigan killed 
Woods and put him in the cupboard in the other 
room.” 

‘Well, that makes two dead bodies we’d have to 
account for if the dicks came along,” Mr. Parker 
amended. ‘‘ And we can’t even lie low here, because 
Gussie’s got wise to Harrigan’s double-crossing act, 
and he’s on his way out to make more trouble. «Now 
chew that mouthful over, Manrique, anti let’s heat 
how you're going to save us some bacon out of this 
bonfire ! ”’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
MANRIQUE’S SCHEME 


“Tr certainly does look bad,” Manrique admitted. 

“It looks twice that,” said Mr. Parker vigorously. 
“Taken one by one, those facts certainly count for 
something ; but in a bunch they tot up to something 
like the biggest hunk of bad luck any man ever 
whammed his head against.’’ 

Manrique nodded, and felt mechanically for his 
cigarette case. Then another voice entered the 
conversation. 

“Ts that all true, Mr. Parker ? ” 

It was the girl, standing in the doorway. Fora 
moment they had forgotten her. Manrique looked 
round, with a match flaring up in his fingers. 

“T think you can take Huppo’s word for it,” he 
said. ‘“‘ As he observed, it is about twice as bad as 
anything you could call it.”’ 

He lighted his cigarette, and then levered himself 
off the table on which he had been sitting. 

“There’s a man temporarily knocked out in the 
next room,” he said. “‘ One of the first things we 
can do is to see that he at least don’t give us any 
more trouble. When we’ve disposed of him, we can 
bold“our c@uncil of war.” 

He led the way back across the hall, and in the 
other room they found Ryan still sprawled out on 
the floor, but twitching feebly and rubbing his head 
with the first impulses of returning consciousness. 

“Sit on his head, Huppo,”’ said Manrique, and 
Mr. Parker obeyed. 
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While Ryan was thus kept in subjection, Manrique 
rapidly undid the knots in the cords which he had 
slipped off his wrists and used the same ropes to tie 
Ryan’s hands together behind his back. He used 
Ryan’s handkerchief to perform a similar operation 
on the man’s ankles, and then Ryan was bundled 
into a chair and pushed away into a corner. They 
left him to complete his recovery as best he might. 

Manrique righted the table which Harrigan had 
upset, and used the cloth to cover up Harrigan’s 
face. Then he sat down. 

‘The meeting,” he said, “is now open to sug- 
gestions.” 

‘ There’s Ryan’s ship,”’ ventured the girl. 

Manroque shook his head. 

‘“ That’s theoretically possible,” he said, “‘ but I 
feel it would be a bit beyond my powers even if I 
were in my best form. In the circumstances, I don’t 
feel equal to tackling it. To make it worse, I am 
afraid | know nothing about ships, and we'd be 
dependent on whatever navigating officers, apart 
from Ryan, there were on board. There’d be the 
whole crew to reckon with as well, as two men can’t 
hope to keep the muzzle of a gun in the backs of a 
whole ship’s crew for several days.” 

“We might buy Ryan,” suggested Parker. 

“On the other hand,” said Manrique, “in your 
own proverb, we might buy a pup. Before you came 
in, Ryan was sweetly pointing out how easy it would 
be to lash a couple of firebars to the feet of Miss 
Carroll and myself and drop us overboard, if by any 
chance the police arrived and wanted to search the 
ship. If he’d do that just to avoid suspicion, he'd 
do it even more easily to get hold of the whole of 
the loot instead of just the share we could offer him.” 

‘‘ But the jewels are to be returned,” said the girl. 
‘‘ Couldn’t we make a parcel of them, and then drive 
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out in the car Mr. Parker stole, find a letter box, and 
drop them in there addressed to the Chief of Police ? 
Then we'd be rid of them at once.” 

Manrique considered the proposition carefully, 
and finally vetoed it. 

“ Unfortunately,” he remarked, “‘there is still 
the shooting to account for. I should find it very 
difficult to prove my innocence without explaining 
the whole circumstances, and that would involve 
me in the matter of the jewel robberies. We want 
to preserve our independence of action as long as 
possible. And Parker would find it difficult to 
explain away his stealing of the Bentley without 
involving himself also. I don’t put it above Ryan’s 
intelligence to think of the possibility of blackmailing 
us while we’re on his ship, under threat of putting 
back and handing us over to the authorities. The 
risk would be too great. As long as we are entirely 
free to go where we like, no one can say that we’ve 
lost everything until the police have got handcuffs 
on us. Once we’re on Ryan’s ship, we're in his 
power, and he can do what he likes with us and 
make what terms he pleases. No—I am afraid we 
must rule that ship right out as a solution, unless 
one of you can find a flaw in any of my objections.”’ 

There was an interval of silent cogitation, but at 
last they had to agree with Manrique. As a last 
desperate resort, perhaps, the risk might be taken, 
but it was agreed that so long as they were not 
actually forced to that extremity they would do 
fetter to spend the time that was left to them in 
attempting to devise some other means of escaping. 

“Well, that’s settled,’”’ said Manrique, rising, as 
cheerfully as if he had found the way out of the 
whole muddle. ‘‘ Now just let me see what sort of 
plan I can think out. You two can also do some 
thinking, and the council will meet again after an 
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adjournment and compare notes. Anyway, I think 
one of the first things that ought to be done is to make 
preparations for Gussie’s arrival. We must catch 
him, and lock him up with Ryan. At present, 
Gussie’s the only objection to our staying here for 
as long as we like within reason, and if we can get 
him out of the way we needn’t be hustlec. That 
should be easy, since he doesn’t know we’re here. 
And while we’re waiting for him, I think we ought 
to dispose of some of the evidence against us. The 
police might come here, so one of the first things 
we've got to do now is to lift all that cocaine out of 
my car and run it down the kitchen sink. Secondly 
since the Hispano’s been put out of action by Huppo’s 
tank-draining campaign, the wheels will have to 
come off and the jewels will have to be shifted out 
of the tyres. We'll begin that at once—it’ll take us 
all the two hours we've got.”’ 

The window was closed, and they left the room 
at once to set about the execution of the first part 
of Manrique’s plan. Manrique took the precaution 
of locking the door on the outside and removing the 
key to assure himself of Ryan’s helplessness. Then 
they went down the drive to the car and began the 
work of unloading the cargo of drugs. 

The cocaine was contained in small hermetically 
sealed tins, each holding about four ounces, and these 
were packed together in boxes of a dozen each. 
After a preliminary inspection, each of the three 
picked up a pile of the boxes and carried themeback 
to the house There the kitchen was lécated, ant 
Mr. Parker was posted in the scullery and left there 
to break open the cases and open the tins as they 
were delivered. The smuggled white powder, thou- 
sands of pounds’ worth of it, was to be poured into 
the sink and washed away by a continuous flow of 
water from the tap. Manrique and the girl went 
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back to the car for fresh loads, and so the pile was 
steadily diminish Ud. Parker worked feverishly with 
a chisel and a tin opener, smashing open the light 
wooden boxes and ripping open the tins. Even so, 
all the boxes were piled up in the scullery while he 
was still behind with his share of the work. Man- 
rique set to work to help him, and insisted on the 
empty tins being thoroughly washed out to remove 
the last traces of their contents. Between them, 
the stack was fairly quickly disposed of, and nothing 
was left but a pile of splintered matchwood in one 
corner and a heap of empty tins in another. 

Hiram Parker sighed with relief as he watched 
the cocaine from the last tin disappearing down the 
sink, and looked at his blistered hands without 
resentment. 

“Thank the Lord that’s done,” he said. ‘‘ I don’t 
think I came out of a cold sweat once, from the time 
I knew the dicks were after us, and all that dope was 
in the car, till now. I don’t know where the sewers 
run out in these parts, but they must reach the sea 
somewhere, and I guess all the fish on this coast will 
be feeling mighty queer to-night.” 

Manrique was leaning against the draining-board, 
looking rather white. The girl was the first to 
notice his distress. 

“What’s the matter, Ramon?” she asked 
anxiously ; and he was so pleasantly surprised at 
her use of his first name that he did not answer 
until she repeated the question. 

e “It’s nothing much,” he said. “ Just my left 
arm—carrying those boxes has made it hurt a bit.”’ 

Then she remembered that her attempt to make 
him let her attend to his injury had been interrupted. 
Before she would let him do any more, she made him 
take off his coat and sit down while she dressed the 
burns. Manrique’s arm had not been left a very 
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soothing sight by Harrigan’s ministrations, but the 
girl dealt with it with quiet efficiency. She founda 
bottle of olive oil and cleaned up the mess with it, 
using her handkerchief for the purpose. There then 
arose the question of bandages. Mr. Parker dis- 
appeared mysteriously, and returned very quickly 
with a complete shirt, which he commenced to tear 
up into strips. Since he was still wearing his own 
shirt, it would have been unnecessarily gruesome to 
ask where the garment came from. Mr. Parker 
unemotionally pieced the strips together and passed 
them to the girl. Manrique’s arm was smeared with 
butter and bandaged. 

“ Senorita,’ said Manrique, in the elaborate 
manner which he could not help dropping into 
occasionally, “ the touch of your hands alone heals 
me.” 

He picked up his coat and put it on again, declaring 
that already he felt as well as he had ever been in 
his life. 

“Now we will take the jewels out of the tyres,” 
he said. ‘“Also, I have another idea which we will 
carry out later.”’ 

Under his leadership they went back to the car 
and set to work. Stripping the tyres was not so 
easy aS removing the cases of cocaine had been, for 
each wheel had to be jacked up in turn, the wheel 
itself taken off, the tyre deflated, and the outer 
cover levered off. 

As soon as the first tyre came off, Manrique picked 
up the inner tube and slashed it open with Harrigan*s 
clasp knife. Scattered irregularly through it were 
a pearl necklace, two diamond bracelets, and two 
pairs of heavy drop earrings, each securely glued 
to the rubber. 

“It wasn’t possible to fix them as neatly as I 
should have liked to have done,’”’ Manrique explained 
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*‘T just had to make one hole, dip the things in glue, 
and drop them in and shake them round.” 

He carefully prised the jewels off with the knife, 
and dropped them into his pocket. Then he insisted 
on having the inner tube and outer cover put back 
and the wheel itself carefully replaced. Hiram 
Parker, who was impatiently consulting his watch 
at intervals, questioned the need for this. 

“ It is necessary for the completion of a detail in 
my plans,” said Manrique, and got his own way. 

The other three wheels, similarly treated, yielded 
up a collection of jewels that rivalled the first lot 
that Manrique had disclosed. Each article Manrique 
carefully stowed away in his pockets, and the wheels 
were replaced. 

“ Now I will explain why I wanted the wheels put 
back,”’ said Manrique, as Mr. Parker levered down 
the jack from under the last dumbiron. ‘ The police 
have already associated me with this car, and they 
will be trying to trace me by it. Apart from the 
fact the Gussie is on his way here and obviously 
should not be allowed to find it left in the road just 
outside the lodge gates with four flat tyres, we must 
do our best to keep the police away from here as 
long as possible. If you look to your left, you will 
find that in short distance the road begins to slope 
fairly steeply downwards. I am very fond of this 
car, but I think it would be safer to sacrifice it. 
Did you have a spare can of petrol in the Bentley ? ” 

“T,gthink I saw one in the back seat,”’ said Mr. 
Parker: * 

“It’s just up the road, isn’t it ?’’ said Manrique ; 
and when Hiram Parker nodded, Manrique ordered : 
“ Go and fetch it.” 

Mr. Parker disappeared into the darkness, and 
returned a minute or two later with a red two-gallon 
tin. Manrique opened it, lifted the bonnet of the 
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Hispano, and sprayed the engine liberally with petrol. 
He also soaked the cushions of the front seat with it 
and sprinkled the remainder over the rest of the 
upholstery. 

‘“ Now we will take the Bank of England notes 
out of the cushions,” he said. ‘“ And after that 
there will be a firework display.” | 

Still using Harrigan’s knife, he ripped open one 
of the seams at the back and put in his hand. He 
brought it out with a wallet that bulged six inches 
thick, and this also he placed in an inside pocket. 

‘““ Now help me to push this to the beginning of 
the slope,” he said. 

Mr. Parker obediently put his weight behind the 
car, and Manrique also pushed as well as he could 
while controlling the steering. 

After five minutes’ hard work the heavy car came 
to the beginning of the down grade and began to 
move of its own accord. 

“ Right away!” called Manrique, and Hiram 
Parker stood back. 

Manrique leapt nimbly on to the running board 
and continued to keep the car on a straight course 
until it was moving at about fifteen miles an hour. 
Then he jumped off and watched it go its own way 
to destruction. 

For a little while it ran straight, and then it began 
to swerve in to the side of the road. ‘The gradient 
was steep at that point and it must have been moving 
at between thirty-five and forty miles an hour,when 
it swerved violently off a bump in the rwad surface, 
and a tree by the roadside showed vividly up in the 
full glare of the headlights. The Hispano went slap 
into that tree with a terrific smash, and the lights 
went out. 

Manrique ran down the hill to the wreck and saw 
that it was as satisfactory as he could have wished. 
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Then he tossed a couple of lighted matches into it, 
and watched the flames of the petrol with which 
he had soused it lick up into a roaring sheet of fire. 

He walked slowly back up the hill, and found Mr. 
Parker and the girl waiting for him at the top. 
Together they watched the car burn itself out. 

“It’s a pity to see a good car go like that,” said 
Manrique sadly, “‘ and I think I’m a fool.” 

“Why?” asked the girl. 

“In that bonfire,’ answered Manrique, “I 
missed what might have been an excellent death. 
Up in that house we have Harrigan and Woods, who 
could be no worse off for cremation now, and Woods 
is roughly my own size. We should have put them 
in the car and let them be killed—as Harrigan and 
myself. But I thought of that too late.” 

Again Mr. Parker consulted the luminous dial of 
his watch. : 

““ Gussie should be here in about a quarter of an 
heur,’ he announced. ‘ That is, if he keeps to the 
speed he said he was going to make when I spoke to 
him over the ’phone.” 

“Then let is go back to the house and prepare 
for the arrival of Gussie,’ said Manrique briskly. 
“T think we may not find ourselves as badly off as 
we thought we were a little while ago.” 

They went back up the drive together, and Man- 
rique unlocked the door of the room in which Ryan 
was imprisoned. The captain of the smuggling 
vessel was in full possession of all his faculties now, 
and the language with which he greeted them was 
not cordial. 

“There is a lady present,’’ Manrique reminded 
him gently, when the outburst paused for a moment. 
“TI hate to cut short such an interesting speech, 
but I think you would be better silent, anyway. 
Gag him, Huppo.” A 
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Mr. Parker sacrificed his handkerchief, and Ryan 
was reduced to a red-faced and writhing dumbness 
which he was only able to break with unintelligible 
grunts. 

“In case it interests you,’’ Manrique told him. 
when this had been done, “I am able to promise 
you the satisfaction of meeting another old friend 
in a few minutes.” 

He sat down again and lighted a fresh cigarette. 
His mind was working quite clearly now, and in 
spite of the pain in his arm his body felt rested and 
fresh. The other two seemed to take heart from 
his optimism. Although he had said little he had 
an air of having the situation well in hand, which 
was reassuring. The accumulated weight of all the 
factors that were in the scale against him did not 
seem to weigh at all heavily on his shoulders. 

He leaned back in his chair and blew three smoke- 
rings, which he dispersed one by one with a wave 
of his hand. The girl also took a chair, and Mr. 
Parker hitched himself on to the edge of the table. 

“The war council is declared open again,” said 
Manrique. ‘“ Have either of you thought anything 
out while we’ve been working ? ”’ 

“Search me,” said the girl. 

““And search me,’ seconded Hiram Parker. 
_ ‘This sort of business isn’t in our line, Manrique. 
* |’ve been walloping my brains till they’re sore, but 
I haven’t been able to raise any strategy clever 
enough to take in a mule. It’s up to you.” , 

‘TI have an excellent plan,” said Manrique. 
“‘ But it is essential for its success that none of you 
should know exactly what I am driving at. If you 
will agree to give me complete control, and do 
exactly as I direct without question, I think I can 
promise to get you out of this mess. Is that motion 
carried ? ” 
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The girl nodded. 

“Tl do just what you say, chief.” 

“That goes for me, too,” said Mr. Parker, after 
a moment’s hesitation. “I can’t quite see why we 
should have to work in the dark, but I guess if you 
say so you know what you’re doing. What’s the 
first act in this vaudeville show ? ”’ | 

“ First,’’ said Manrique, carefully, “I want you, 
Huppo, to go to the kitchen and try to find mea 
piece of string. Fairly thin, and about two feet 
of it.” 

Mr. Parker raised his eyebrows, and then shrugged. 

“TI guess you must be working on some pretty 
deep wheeze,’’ he commented. ‘‘ However, you're 
bossing this show and I guess you know what you’re 
doing.” 

He hitched himself off the table again and went 
out, closing the door behind him. Manrique sat 
tense and still for a moment, and then leaned across 
to the girl. 

“T also have something for you to do,” he said, 
speaking almost in a whisper. “It is particularly 
important that Huppo should know nothing of your 
part in the performance.” 

While she watched him in open mystification, he 
went softly across to the cupboard into which 
Harrigan had pushed the body of Woods, and opened 
the door. She could not see what he did, but ina 
moment he had closed and locked the door again 
and seturned to his chair. In his right hand was a 

slim rounded object, terminating in a slight bulge. 
It was about six inches long and covered with 
leather, and at the smaller end was attached a loop, 
also of leather. 

“T gather that the technical name for this is a 
cosh,” said Manrique, swinging if from his fingers. 
“Less professional people call it a life-preserver. 
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You slip your hand through the leather loop and 
use the other part, which is weighted with lead. If 
you hit a man on the back of the head with it, it is 
not necessary to strike very hard to put him out of 
action for a considerable time.” 

He pushed it gently across to her, ra she took it 
wonderingly. 

“What am I to do with it ?”’ a asked. 

“ Put it on your hand ready for use and close your 
fingers over the business end. Don’t let anybody 
see that you have it.” 

“ But when am I to use it ?”’ 

“You will know the answer to that when the time 
comes,’ said Manrique. “I do not doubt that you 
will recognise your clue as soon as it is given. Asa 
matter of fact, it is not really necessary, but if you 
keep your wits about you it will help me to make 
an otherwise rather ordinary event more dramatic 
and convincing, without any additional risk. The 
only other point is that from the moment when 
things begin to look exciting you must keep as much 
out of sight as possible. Get behind the other men 
in the room if you can—I don’t think there will be 
any difficulty about that. In their excitement they 
will be likely to forget you. Will you do it?” 

“Of course,” she said. ‘‘ But I wish you weren’t 
so mysterious about it.” 

“It is due to my weakness for the theatrical,” 
said Manrique. 

He leant across the table towards her.  ¢ 

‘““ Miss Carroll,”’ he said, still in the samt low voice,’ 
“you have been amazingly helpful. You have 
accepted all my eccentricities without question ; 
you have done everything that was in your power 
to assist me; you have never shrunk from facing 
any danger that your alliance with me has led you 
into; and even when our position seemed most 
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hopeless you have never complained. Do you think 
you can keep it up? I have asked a lot of you, and 
I have told you very little, but when this emergency 
has been dealt with and we have more time to spare 
I will promise to answer any question you'd like to 
put. Can you just follow me blindly for a little 
while longer ? ”’ 

She seemed troubled. 

“You know I’ll do that,” she replied hesitatingly, 
¢¢ Fiiefe cs? 

“ It is an interesting country,’ remarked Manrique 
in his normal voice. ‘‘I ask you to picture a land 
several times larger than England, with a population 
only a fraction of this country. Large expanses of 
it are almost deserted, and there are tremendous 
stretches in which a man can really appreciate what 
it is to be entirely alone. Try to picture it to your- 
self. It is midnight... .” 

He went on talking easily and naturally, and 
during that time the girl heard Hiram Parker’s 
footsteps along the hall. The door opened and he 
came in, and Manrique brought his lecture to an 
abrupt conclusion. 

“This is the best I could do,’”’ said Mr. Parker, 
and laid a length of string on the table in front of 
Manrique. 

“Tt is exactly what I wanted,” said Manrique 
inspecting it. 

He rolled it up and put it in his pocket. 

“What next ?’’ asked Parker. 

‘“ Nothifg,” said Manrique. ‘ Our preparations 
are now complete, and we have only to wait for 
Gussie. Have a cigarette?” 

He passed over his case, and Parker took a 
cigarette and lighted it. 

“ By the way,” said Parker, “‘ hadn’t you better 
let me take charge of some of that jewellery ? You 
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don’t have to tell the whole world that you're 
carrying a cargo of stuff about with you, and no one 
could help noticing that you were loaded up with 
something. It makes you bulge all over.” 

“It is part of my plan,” said Manrique com- 
fortably, “‘ that I should bulge all over. Remember 
that you have promised not to question anything I 
do.”’ 

Hiram Parker grunted and relapsed into silence. 

Manrique went on smoking placidly, and the girl 
sat still and thoughtful with her hands in her lap 
under cover of the table and her fingers twisted 
round the thong of the life preserver. 

Ten minutes passed. Then— 

Lzzzing ... zing-zing .. . zzzzing ! 

“ That is the signal,’’ said Manrique. ‘“ Huppo, 
you go and open the door. Take the bulb out of the 
light in the hall as you go down, and tell him the 
fusehas gone. You’re about Harrigan’s build, and he 
probably won’t recognise you in the dark. Bring 
him straight in here, and then stick him up.” 

Without a word, Mr. Parker got up and went out, 
leaving the door open. The front door opened with 
a creak a moment later, and Gussie’s voice spoke. 

“Ts that you, Bull ? ” 

“Yes,” grunted Mr. Parker. “Come into the 
other room.” 

He led the way down the hall and stopped just 
short of the door which opened into the room where 
Manrique and the girl were, allowing Gussie toepass 
him. Gussie went in first, and fetched up dead as’ 
he saw Manrique sitting at the end of the table 
calmly smoking his cigarette. Manrique roce and 
greeted him with a sweeping bow. 

‘“‘ Make yourself at home, Gussie,’ said the Black 
Cat affably. 

In another instant Hiram Parker had entered the 
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room behind Gussie, and closed the door. He stood 
with his back to it, and with his left hand dipped 
into his waistcoat pocket and stuck a cigar in his 
mouth. His right hand was in his coat pocket at 
the same time, and came into view the next moment 
with the automatic with which he had shot Harrigan. 

Then the girl hardly knew how to suppress a cry, 
for Hiram Parker’s gun pointed straight at Manrique. 

‘Here he is, Gussie,” said Hiram Parker. “I 
was just in time to stop Harrigan’s double-crossing 
getaway, but I thought I’d wait till you arrived 
before I started to put Manrique back where he 
belongs. He’s so slippery I wouldn’t have trusted 
myself to hold him alone. But now you're here I 
figure we've got him pretty safe. Manrique, put 
your hands right up, and try to look pleased about 
ics 
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MANRIQUE’S hands went up over his head. 

“Huppo mio,” he said softly, “the dramatic 
way in which you have revealed yourself fulfils 
my fondest expectations. I’ve known all about 
you ever since you shot Harrigan, but I thought 
I'd like to give you every chance to convict yourself 
out of yourown mouth. Besides, I wanted to meet 
Gussie again.” 

“Then I am glad to have been able to give 
satisfaction,’ said Hiram Parker. “ Still, I don’t 
see how you knew.” 

“It was easy,” said Manrique airily. ‘“‘ The best 
criminals never have anything in writing, but 
Harrigan was not particularly cautious—or perhaps 
he was simply over confident. If you remember, 
when I opened the wallet containing the Paladin 
diamonds which I took out of Harrigan’s pocket, a 
slip of paper fell out. On it was a message which 
interested me very greatly, although I said nothing 
about it at the time. It said : ‘ Parker rang up to 
say Carroll is on her way to the Attic.’ ’’ He smiled at 
the girl. ‘‘ You will now understand, Miss Carroll, 
how it was that Harrigan was expecting you and had 
prepared for your arrival.”’ « 

The girl stared at him Be isin This 
last twist to the situation had come too quic!-ly for 
her to have settled down to an understanding 
acceptance of it yet. 

“ But Mr. Parker ”» she began in bewilder- 
ment; but Hiram Parker cut her short. 
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_“ As Manrique would say—there are no buts,” he 
interposed roughly. ‘‘ The story’s quite simple. I 
run one of the biggest criminal organisations in the 
world. It’s surprising how much one can get away 
with if one makes no pretence of concealment. 
Everybody knows that I am MHubert Farmer, 
H. H. Harper, and Sebastian Gold. They all know 
I pose as an expert on crime, and I have some sort 
of reputation as an inventor of ingenious plots. 
Nobody could be better fitted to become in practice 
one of the criminal geniuses you read about in 
fiction. I invent people like that—why shouldn’t I 
live the part as cleverly as I make them live it in 
my stories, or even more so? Besides, my repu- 
tation helps me to kid the police a long way. If 
they see me hob-nobbing with doubtful characters 
they simply tell themselves I’m collecting local 
colour.” 

‘““ Always,” said Manrique appreciatively, ‘‘ I have 
expressed the conviction that you could not possibly 
be as stupid as you look.”’ 

“T reckon that’s so,”’ said Hiram Parker, without 
resentment. ‘I’ve done pretty well for myself. 
I’m the boss of about fifty different gangs in Europe 
and the United States. I’m the man behind the 
Silver Arrow, just as I’m the man behind this dope- 
running combine which Gussie manages for me. 
You were just a pawn in the game. I’d kind of gota 
down on you for the cool way you stuck me up and 
heldame to ransom in the Andes that time I first met 

“you. Taking my own medicine isn’t an experience 
that raises cheers from me. So I just planned this 
out to put you in your place. If you'd failed, and 
the police had got you, I’d have been quite satisfied 
to see you come a cropper ; but since you got away 
with all your stuff, I figured it’d please me just 
as much to lift it all off you at the finish. Since 
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you'd never tell me where you hid it, I employed 
Harrigan to get the secret out of you.” 

“That was careless of you,” said Manrique 
judicially. ‘‘ You should have known that a man of 
Harrigan’s calibre couldn’t be trusted where such a 
large sum was involved.” 

Parker nodded. 

‘“That’s the mouthful I expected you to spit. 
But I might tell you I’d got a pretty big hold over 
Harrigan, and I didn’t think even that temptation 
would be strong enough to break it. That’s where 
I was wrong, but it didn’t matter much—I was in 
time to stop his getaway. You’re the one who 
suffers most, because it means that you’ve got to 
know too much about me, and I’m afraid I. shall 
have to arrange to bump you off before you can 
squeak. . . . [ll tell you something else. I didn’t 
trail you here. One of the tyres on the Bentley 
sprung a leak just outside London, and your car, was 
miles out of sight by the time I’d fixed the spare 
wheel ; but from the direction I’d seen you taking 
I guessed Harrigan must be heading out here, so I 
just came straight along. Does that tell you all 
you want to know ? ”’ 

Manrique bowed slightly. 

“It is more than enough,” he said. ‘“ And now 
may I ask what you propose to do? You said 
something about bumping off. It is a term with 
which I am not very familiar.” 

‘I mean that you will have to die,” said Hiram 
Parker dispassionately. “‘ You’re too dangerous to* 
me now, Manrique.” 

Manrique inclined his head. 

‘‘T quite see your point,” he murmured. “ My 
continued existence will certainly be very awkward 
for you. But of course you will allow Miss Carroll 
to go?” 
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“ Unfortunately,’ replied Hiram Parker, in the 
same smooth, matter-of-fact tone, “she also has 
heard too much, and I am afraid you will both have 
to take a long journey together.” 

Manrique smiled. 

“ At least,’ he said, *‘ I should like to congratulate 
you on one thing.” 

“What is that ?”’ asked Parker. 

“In one respect,’ said Manrique, “ you will go 
down to history as a unique villain. You are not 
even matched by the criminals in your own stories. 
You are, I am sure, the first villain who has been 
sufficiently courteous to pronounce upon his lady 
prisoner an uncompromising sentence of death, 
without adding insult to injury by offering her the 
alternative of marriage.” 

Mr. Parker shrugged. 

“IT guess it must seem queer to you,” he said, 
“but women have never interested me. I’m sorry if 
it upsets all your notions about crooks, and I’ll be just 
as sorry if Miss Carroll feels insulted; but to tell 
you the truth, I haven’t the least wish to marry her.” 

“Your kindness is commendable,” said Manrique 
mockingly. ‘“‘ Iam sure Miss Carroll will appreciate 
the compliment.” 

Hiram Parker hitched himself off the door. 

“Well I reckon we can cut the palaver,”’ he said. 
*“ Just keep your hands right up, Manrique, while 
Gussie frisks you.” 

‘““ It is not necessary,” said Manrique, as Gussie 

“stepped forward. ‘‘ You know I was unarmed 
when you arrived, and you pocketed Harrigan’s gun 
yourself. I have no weapon.” 

Gussie made a swift and expert search, and 
confirmed this statement. 

“He hasn’t got a thing on him, Chief, except 
these.”’ 
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One after another, with the air of a conjurer 
producing rabbits out of a hat, Gussie took from 
Manrique’s pockets priceless earrings, scintillating 
strings of gems,.bracelets and brooches. These he 
spread on the table, where they shimmered dazzlingly 
under the light and he ended up by sending the 
Paladin diamonds and the Bank of England notes 
to join them. On the rough wooden table a small 
fortune in paper and precious stones was strewn 
about haphazard. 

“ They’re a nice bunch,” remarked Gussie, sur- 
veying the haul longingly. 

‘““ They were nice enough to make Harrigan lose 
his head,” returned Hiram Parker sharply. ‘‘ You 
know what happened to Harrigan—or maybe you 
don’t. In case you start thinking they’re too nice, 
I’ll tell you. I shot him, less than three hours 
ago, when he was trying to make a bolt with 
them.”’ 

“That’s all right, Chief,’’ said Gussie uncon- 
vincingly. ‘‘ They don’t tempt me.” 

“Glad to hear it,’ drawled Parker. ‘‘ Manrique, 
I never realised before just how hard you must 
have worked to put this little pile m my 
pocket.”’ 

“Your gratitude overwhelms me,’ answered 
Manrique. 

Gussie was staring at the gagged and bound form 
in the chair in the corner. 

“What’s Ryan doing here, Chief ? ” « 

“ Harrigan was trying to make him tdie him and« 
the loot off in the boat, I should think,” explained 
Parker. ‘“‘ Naturally your radio stopped, that. 
Then when I came in and stuck Harrigan up, Ryan 
pulled a gun on me, and Manrique knocked him out. 
Ryan doesn’t know me, so I reckon there was some 
excuse for him. Still, I couldn’t be sure how he 
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could hang out against the temptation of this little 
King Solomon’s mine, and that’s why I let him be 
tied up and why I held off plugging Manrique till 
you came along. I mean to make a getaway on that 
ship, but I’m not sure yet how I’m going to fix Ryan. 
As Manrique pointed out, very kindly, before you 
came, there’s a lot of risk about sailing off into the 
blue on a man’s ship alone with a wad like that on 
you. We'll think about Ryan and deal with him 
later, but first I think we’ll arrange to keep Manrique 
quiet.” 

“You'll find that difficult,” said Manrique. 

“T guess not,” said Parker. 

He dipped a hand into his pocket and produced a 
pair of handcuffs. He seemed to possess an in- 
exhaustible supply of these. 

Gussie took them and waddled over to 
Manrique, but the Bandit still kept his arms 
high in the air and made no effort to lower 
them. 

“You can hold your hands out,” said Parker. 
“Gussie will put the bracelets on for you.” 

“You may be right,” answered Manrique, 
“but I think not. If you want to handcuff 
me you will have to do it against my resis- 
tance.” 

Gussie attempted to pull one of Manrique’s wrists 
down, and Manrique kicked him on the shin. Gussie 
sprang back with a yelp, and went hopping back to 
Parker. 

© “Tet me stick him up with that gun,” he said. 
“You go put the bracelets on him. You're bigger 
than I am.” 

Parker snatched at the handcuffs and passed over 
the automatic. 

“ Talking of nursemaids,”’ he said scathingly, “ I 
wonder where you left yours ? ”’ 
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He went up to Manrique with the handcuffs at 
the ready. 

“Stick your hands right out,” he said sharply. 
“It'll only be worse for you if you play the 
fool.”’ 

“Perhaps you’re right,’’ said Manrique mildly, 
and extended his wrists, his left wrist in advance 
of his right. 

Parker snapped the left bracelet on it, and 
beckoned for the other hand. 

“ Now your right,’”’ he commanded. 

“With pleasure,” said Manrique, and his right 
hand came forward. 

And then the thing happened. It was done in an 
instant—Manrique appeared to struggle slightly 
against the fixing of the second bracelet, and then 
there was a click, and he relaxed. In the silence 
that followed, Mr. Parker’s breath came whistling 
through his teeth in a long gasp. 

“That makes it even more difficult for you, 
doesn’t it?’ remarked Manrique; and then they 
all saw that the second bracelet, instead of being 
fastened to his own right wrist, was chained to 
Hiram Parker’s. 

“You little swine 
found his voice. 

Manrique gazed at the ceiling with a look of 
profound meditation. 

‘‘And of course,” he said, ‘‘ we haven’t a hand- 
cuff key.” . 

‘“T had one,” snapped Parker,“ fumbling 
wildly. 

“ You did,” said Manrique, ‘“‘ but I took it. out of 
your pocket some while ago and dropped it down 
the® sink when we were getting rid of the 
cocaine.’’ 

“Tt can’t have gone right away,” said Gussie. 


Coed 


snarled Parker, when he had 
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“There’s always a trap, isn’t there? It'll have 
lodged there, and if we just hack away at that 
section of pipin * 

“Well, go and do it instead of standing there 
yapping about it!”’ growled Parker. Here—give 
me that gat before you go... Thanks—this’ll 
do to keep him in order. Now, Gussie, you 
hurry up and chop off that length of piping. 
You'll find an axe in. the scullery—I located 
it when we were breaking open those cases. 
Hustle !”’ 

Gussie departed with celerity, and Hiram Parker 
trained the automatic on Manrique. He held 
it in his left hand and kept his arm well 
back so that Manrique would be unable to 
reach the gun by a sudden snatch. Also, he 
kept the wrist which was chained to Manrique at 
arm’s length, and he watched alertly for the 
first signs of any attacking movement on the 
Bandit’s part. 

Manrique said nothing and did nothing to cause 
ofience—only his mocking smile remained on 
his lips and in his eyes. It may be mentioned 
that he shifted his position a little so that 
Hiram Parker’s back was turned to the girl. But 
Hiram Parker did not notice this; and, for the 
moment, he had probably forgotten Mavis Carroll’s 
existence. 

“Wouldn’t you like to take me along to the 
sculleyy ?’’ asked Manrique tauntingly. “It’s a 

epity to m&s the sight of Gussie’s efforts as an 
amateur plumber.” 

“You can keep your mouth shut,” retorted Parker, 
raging. ‘‘ You’ve given me a damned sight more 
trouble than your life is worth. If it wasn’t that I 
want to take particular care to see that you die ina 
way that can’t possibly incriminate me, I’d shoot you 
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here and now! But you needn’t think this has 
improved your chances any! You’ve been just as 
much nuisance as I’ll allow anybody to be. For 
one thing, you and Harrigan between you have 
wrecked this place for ever as a useful port for 
taking in smuggled stuffi—the police’ll find 
it sooner or later, and then there’ll be the job 
of finding another centre as good as this, 
which won’t be easy. And you’ve made me 
wash forty thousand pounds’ worth of snow down 
that kitchen sink, and that doesn’t make me love 
you any better!” 

“No,” said Manrique thoughtfully, “1 suppose 
it doesn’t.”’ 

And, round the angle of Mr. Parker’s shoulder, 
he saw the girl stealing silently round the table with 
the life-preserver in her hand. 

‘Of course,” said Manrique, in the same conver- 
sational tone, “it must be very annoying to lose a 
lot of money like that, even if you are gaining 
another fortune in jewels at the same time. Still 
why not be philosophical about it? You have said 
that you aspire to fame as a poet ; why not devote 
the time, while you are waiting for Gussie to return 
with the handcuff key, to the composition of a 
sonnet on patience, or an ode to the stoical accep- 
tance of adversity ? I should be delighted to help 
you with any rhymes that my limited knowledge 
of your language will allow me to think of.” 

Mr. Parker opened his mouth to reply, and the 
retort which he had formulated wac doubtless _ 
bitter and crushing. But it was never uttered. 
The life preserver which the girl carried rose and fell 
vigorously while his lips were still framing the first 
word of his speech... . 

Manrique reached over the prostrate figure and 
grabbed the automatic. 
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“You are a very marvellous girl, Miss Carroll,” 
he said. “‘ Perhaps you will think that it was 
criminally foolish of me to take such a risk as letting 
Huppo’s treachery proceed so far once I had dis- 
covered it, but I had a very particular reason for 
this. I have an ingrained dislike for treachery, and 
I was determined to repay Parker in full. I should 
have acted earlier, but as soon as I knew that Gussie 
was on his way here I decided to postpone my action 
until his arrival. I had an idea that the police 
would find it very much easier to make a case against 
Parker if they captured Gussie at the same time. 
Now, if you will just scream, we will complete the 
collection.” 

The girl stared. 

“Scream ? ” 

“Scream,” repeated Manrique patiently. “It 
will bring Gussie back. No—wait a moment.” 

He stooped down and thrust a finger inside his 
shoe. In a moment he had cautiously extracted a 
small key, and with this he unfastened the bracelet 
from his wrist. 

“ The story about my dropping the key down the 
sink was a myth designed to get rid of Gussie for a 
moment,” he explained. “I might also tell you 
that I hid one of the boxes of cocaine in the bushes 
beside the drive, and I think it will be nearly as 
much evidence as the police will require. Pouring 
the rest of it dcwn the sink was just a device to 
keep Parker amused while we were waiting 
for Gissie.’’, 

Gussie, who was hacking furiously at the pipe 
leading from the kitchen sink, heard a feminine 
voice scream “ Help!’ and came scuttling back. 
He saw Manrique sitting comfortably on the table 
in the middle of the room, with Parker’s automatic 
in his hand, and stopped dead. 

P 
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“You will find one bracelet of a pair of handcuffs 
fastened to Parker’s right wrist,” said Manrique. 
“The other bracelet is loose. Kindly fasten it to 
your own left wrist... Thank you... Now 
look in his coat pocket. You will probably find 
another pair of handcuffs there . . . Exactly as I 
thought! Please connect up his left wrist with your 
own right wrist... Thank you very much 
indeed.” 

He dropped the automatic into his pocket ; and 
Gussie, who had been compelled by his attachment 
to the prostrate Mr. Parker to adopt a kneeling 
position, blinked up at him open-mouthed. Gussie 
at that moment certainly bore a striking resemblance 
to a startled goldfish. 

“Now we will arrange for the disposal of 
these two specimens and the evidence against 
them, ring up the police, and return to 
London ourselves in Parker’s Bentley,’’ said 
Manrique. 

He took the jewels off the table one by one and 
replaced them in his pockets. He was examining 
a particularly fine string of pearls when he found 
the girl’s hand on his arm, and was amazed by the 
expression on her face. 

“You can’t go back to London,” she almost 
whispered, “‘and it’s too late to ring up the 
PORCE RS, in 

‘““Why ?’”’ demanded Manrique blankly. 

“The police will be here at any moment, if they 
aren’t outside already,” said the girl. . 

Manrique stared. 

“What do you mean?” 

‘“T rang them up when you and Parker were 
chasing Harrigan,” she replied. She added, simply: 
“IT am Louise Race.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE BANDIT 


“You are Louise Race?” gasped Manrique. 

She nodded. , 

“You said it. It’s quite an easy story. The 
police hadn’t been able to locate you when you 
were knocking off all that stuff in New York, anda 
number of people you’d robbed syndicated together 
and called in Pinkertons. I’d just signed up with 
them, and the idea of taking a trip to England 
attracted me—this was just after you’d started 
work on this side, and they knew where you were. 
I’d got a bit of pull, and I got myself sent over. I 
was just wondering how I was going to get on your 
track when Harrigan sent me that note, and then I 
met you at Gussie’s, and everything seemed plain 
sailing. Afterwards it occurred to me that I’d be a 
lot better off if I could keep up the pose of being 
someone else, since we'd got an idea that you were 
wise to the fact that I was after you. Mavis Carroll 
is a friend of mine, and it was the first name that 
jumped into my head. Luckily, I’d got that card 
on me—you didn’t read the other side, but if 
you fad you'd have seen a rather good story. 

e Mavis’ boy friend sent it to her, and she mailed 

it along to me because she thought I’d be 
tickled.” 

“ But Harrigan said he’d found out you weren't 
Louise Race! ”’ 

“ That was easy, too. Naturally I was in touch 
with the police over here; and with them to back 
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me up it was easy to square the inquiry clerk at the 
hotel. Since I’d become Mavis Carroll for the time 
being, and given you my address, I couldn’t take 
the risk of staying on at the Maryland as Louise 
Race and having no Mavis Carroll on their books. 
So that was just arranged—-in case you happened 
to make inquiries.”’ 

“But you said you rang up the police when 
Huppo and I were chasing Harrigan,” said Man- 
rique, still in bewilderment. ‘“ Why did you do 
that, when you still couldn’t be sure of holding 
me?” 

“For the reason I’ve mentioned before—that I 
was in touch with the police over here. The morning 
after you took me away from Gussie’s, I happened 
to run into Kennedy, the Assistant Commissioner, 
whom I’d met a few days ago on a letter of intro- 
duction. I told him the story and happened to 
mention Harrigan’s name. He flapped his ears at 
that. Harrigan, he told me, was suspected of being 
in the dope business, and Kennedy made me promise 
that if I got to know anything useful about Harrigan 
while I was on the job, I’d let him know. While 
we were here there was all that business about the 
ship, and Gussie ; and the stuff was in the car, so 
I thought that’d be good enough for Kennedy to act 
on. I rang him up so that he could sent right out 
and catch that ship—and you weren’t the only one 
who hid a box of evidence in the bushes along the 
drive. Honest, Ramon, I wasn’t aiming to«shop 


you !”’ 

Manrique took out his cigarette case and ex- 
tracted a _ cigarette. His hand was . quite 
steady. 


“Are you sure of that?” he asked, with a 
match poised in mid-air. 
‘“‘T promise I didn’t mean to shop you, Ramon,”’ 
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said Louise Race emphatically. ‘‘ Why should I ? 
I’m a detective but I’m not an official one. My job 
was simply to get the stuff sent back, and as soon 
as I found out that that was what you meant do, 
I just hung around in case of accidents. Of course, 
there’d have been a bit of kudos coming to me if I’d 
been able to get you arrested, but I was prepared 
to forfeit that. Don’t be an idiot, Ramon! I’m 
not so inhuman as that. I’ve only known you 
twenty-four hours, but still I haven’t been able to 
help getting to kind of like you. I’d rather have 
chucked up my job than see you go to jail. 
Though no one could picture you as a con- 
RGEE Leos oS 

“No,” said Manrique. ‘I can’t quite picture 
myself in a prison cell.” 

“ But that’s where you'll go!” cried the girl 
desperately. ‘‘ The police are probably outside 
now—I don’t know why they’ve waited so long 
before coming in, unless they’ve just left one or two 
men to guard the house and the rest of them are 
working to catch the ship first. And you haven’t 
got a kick! Even if you could hide the jewels or 
get rid of them somehow, there’d still be that 
shooting, and you can’t explain that without giving 
yourself away. Besides, how are you going to make 
them believe you’ve got nothing to do with this 
dope business ? ” 

“You could tell them that.” 

“ Who'd believe me? When I saw Kennedy, he 
told me to*be careful I didn’t fall in love with you. 
I laughed; but there’d always be that much sus- 
picion against my evidence—you can’t help knowing 
how attractive you are! And Parker won’t let you 
get away with it. He’s that sort of guy. If 
he and Gussie saw themselves being run into jail 
they'd perjure their souls black to see that you went 
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in with them. That’d be their idea of squaring the 
account. Of course, their reputations aren’t worth 
much, and the jury might take my word rather 
than theirs ; but it’d be touch and go, and with all 
those jewel robberies against you as well you 
couldn’t take the risk.” 

Manrique stood perfectly still, with a far-away 
look in his eyes and his cigarette contemplatively 
poised between his fingers, in a _ characteristic 
attitude of reposeful energy. For a minute there 
was silence, and then he suddenly seemed to come 
to life—dynamically. 

“Then I shall not take the risk,” he said. ‘‘ As 
you say, the main body of the detectives have 
probably gone down to try and get at Ryan’s ship. 
There will only be a few men left on guard outside, 
waiting for the return of the others before they — 
attack. They don’t know the true circumstances, 
and they probably imagine that we are all con- 
federates. There has been shooting already, and 
they will expect to have at least four armed men 
against them—Harrigan, Gussie, Parker and my- 
self. They will hesitate to attack before they are 
sure of their superiority. That gives us a little 
time, but we must work fast. First, paper!” 

He pounced upon Gussie, rolled him over, and 
extracted the contents of his breast pocket. One 
of the first papers that came to light was a letter 
written only on one side, and Manrique carried this 
over to the table and took out his fovntain 

en. ; 
ae What are you doing?” asked the girl breath- 
lessly. 

‘‘ Putting the finishing touches to the case against 
Huppo,” replied Manrique grimly, and began to 
write. 

‘But there’s no time! ” 
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“ There is all the time I need,”’ replied Manrique, 
continuing to write. “ Please don’t interrupt me 
for a moment.” ' 

He worked rapidly, covering the sheet with 
closely-set lines in his neat hand. In a surprisingly 
short space of time he had reached the foot of the 
page and signed his name with a flourish. He read 
the letter through, and smiled his satisfaction. 

“T think that will give all the clues that the 
police need,” he said, “It tells them about every- 
thing that has happened to-day, about Gussie, and 
about Parker ; and it also tells them that they will 
find the remains of the cargo of cocaine beside 
the drive. 1 fancy our Mr. Parker will fmd 
it very difficult to explain everything away 
now.” 

He carried the sheet of paper over to the wall, 
and pinned it there in a prominent place with 
Harrigan’s clasp knife. 

“ Now to see that they have no chance of escape,” 
he said. 

He tore off Gussie’s silk scarf, and used it to bind 
Parker’s Jeft ankle to Gussie’s right, and the ends 
were sufficiently long to knot the two men’s other 
ankles together. Manrique tested the bonds, and 
rose. 

“TI do not think they will be able to imitate any 
of my own miraculous escapes,’ he remarked. 

A couple of bracelets and the Bank of England 
notes*still lay on the table. Manrique swept them 
up and put them in his pockets. Asan afterthought, 
he took out the automatic which he had captured 
from Parker; wiped it carefully with his hand- 
kerchief to remove his own finger-prints—and it was 
the first time in his criminal career that the Bandit 
had condescended to recognise the menace of 
scientific criminal investigation—unloaded it, and 
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dropped it down to the floor beside Parker. The 
cartridges he replaced in his pocket. 

Then he looked searchingly round the room. 

“ I think that includes everything,” he murmured. 
“Can you suggest anything that I may have over- 
looked, Miss Race? ”’ 

“Only this,” replied the girl. ‘‘ How are you 
going to get back to London?” 

“In Parker’s Bentley.” 

“And where will you go when you _ get 
there ?”’ 

“ | shall drop you at your hotel, and then I shall 
return to South Lansdowne Mews, where I shall 
sleep.” 

“ But you'll be arrested ! ” 

“T know that,” said Manrique. “It is essential 
to my escape that I should first be arrested. That is 
where you can help me. Ordinarily, I should be 
arrested to-night, and that would be fatal. On the 
other hand, I cannot hope to escape arrest until the 
time when the first boat train for Calais leaves 
Victoria in the morning. The only way I can escape 
is with your assistance. You say you are in touch 
with the police. Tell them that I realise I have no 
chance, and that I am prepared to surrender quietly 
—if they come for me at half-past nine to-morrow 
morning. Tell them all that I’ve gone through 
to-day, and beg them to aJlow me a quiet night’s 
rest. Say that you have taken the liberty of parolling 
me. It will not be necessary for you to, lie—P give 
you my word that I will be at my flat at nine-thirty 
to-morrow morning, and I will make no resistance 
to the detective who comes to arrest me. I 
am sure it will be possible to arrange that—that 
is, if you were sincere in what you said just 
now.” 

“‘ Of course I was sincere! ”’ cried the girl hotly, 
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and if Manrique had not been so intent upon the 
perfection of his plan he might have seen that there 
were the beginnings of tears in her eyes. “I’ll do 
just what you say.” 

“Thank you, Miss Race,’ said the Bandit. 
“Then we will leave for London at once.” 

“But the men outside! ”’ 

“They will present no difficulty—if you 
will give me back the life preserver,’’ said 
Manrique. 

He took the weapon from her hand and 
led the way back into the hall, and as soon 
as she was outside the room he closed the door. 
The hall was still in the darkness created by 
Parker when he had removed the bulb from the 
light on his way to admit Gussie. Manrique 
struck a match and showed the girl the way to 
the door. 

_“ Show yourself in the doorway, and yell for help,”’ 

said Manrique. ‘‘ Shout twice, and then I shall 
drag you back, leaving the door open. Go three 
steps back down the hall and remain perfectly 
still.” 

He opened the front door wide, and she saw that 
he himself kept well behind it. 

“ Now scream again,” ordered Manrique, and she 
did so. 

As soon as the second cry had left her lips he 
dragged her back; and she retreated a little way 
down®the hall as he had instructed, and stood still, 
waiting. 

In a moment came the sound of running feet on 
the gravel, and she saw two burly figures loom up in 
the dim light outside. They rushed through the 
open door without hesitation, and Manrique struck 
swiftly and accurately out of the darkness. The 
first man crumpled up and went down without a 
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sound, and the second had not time to pull up and 
locate the invisible enemy before Manrique had 
felled him also. 

‘“ Hurry!’ said Manrique urgently. ‘‘ The main 
body will also have heard your cries, and they will 
be back at any moment. 

He took her hand and rushed her down the steps. 
They ran down the drive, and through the open 
gates; and then, finding his way as unerringly as 
a cat in the darkness, Manrique swung her round 
into the road on the right and hustled her up the 
hill. By the side of the road a low lean black shape 
loomed up in the shadows. 

“Get in,” said Manrique, and opened the door 
for her. 

She obeyed, and Manrique slammed the door. 
Then he ran round to the other side and climbed in 
to the driver’s seat. He switched on the head- 
lights, and at the same moment the engine 
broke into a droning purr as he touched the self- 
starter. 

“ Luck is with us,”’ said Manrique exultantly, as 
he spun the wheel and reversed adroitly to turn 
the car round in the narrow road. “I haven't even 
heard a shout—the rest of the men must have been 
right at the bottom of the cliff. And now for 
London ! ”’ 

To Louise Race, that drive back to London ever 
afterwards seemed like a nightmare. In curt, clipped 
sentences, Manrique explained that he would rfot be 
safe until he had reached town, Once they were 
near London, he told her, she would be able to 
communicate with Kennedy and make the necessary 
arrangements. But to be caught on the road would 
be a death-blow to his plans. He was a masterly 
driver, but the way in which he hurled the Bentley 
over the dark roads was a terrifying experience of 
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reckless speed. He confessed that he did not know 
the route at all; and in any case, he explained 
again, they could not possibly follow the direct 
road, for the police would doubtless ’phone from the 
house by the sea as soon as they got there and found 
their two comrades stunned in the hall. But 
London, said Manrique, was a large place, and he 
knew that its direction was roughly south-west, 
and he had a bump of locality which had never 
failed him. He would work round by a devious 
route, carefully avoiding all the roads which 
might be watched, and enter London from the 
west. 

Apart from these explanations there was only one 
piece of conversation throughout the whole of the 
drive; and that occurred when, at last, they 
were running up the Great West Road towards 
Chiswick. 

Manrique asked her: 

“Am I to understand that you have promised to 
follow my instructions absolutely ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Of course,” she replied in a low voice. “ How 
many more times have I got to tell you that the 
only thing that counts now is getting you out of 
this ?”’ 

“ Then I need add nothing to what I have already 
said. Tell Kennedy the tale I suggested, and you 
may leave the rest to me.’ 

“T’ll do everything I can,” she said. 

There was an hiatus which included Hammersmith, 
Kensington, and Hyde Park Corner. 

They were approaching Dover Street when she 
put a question. 

“Tf I promise that I will treat it as a confidence, 
and not breathe a word of it to Kennedy or anybody 
else, will you tell me what you are going to do 
after I leave you?” 
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“ Certainly,” answered Manrique readily. ‘“‘ First, 
I shall spend some time making all these 
different jewels up into parcels which canbe put 
in an ordinary letter-box, and all of these I shall 
address to the Chief Commissioner at Scotland 
Yard. I shall also send a covering letter asking 
him to restore them to their rightful owners.” 

“ You're going to do that ?”’ she asked, almost 
incredulously. ‘‘ But then you'll have nothing to 
show for all your work and all the risks you’ve 
taken, now that you can’t claim the money Mr. 
Parker bet you.” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“Would you have me keep them? ”’ he asked. 
““ No—that would hardly be true to your mission. 
Besides, I have decided that I should like you to be 
able to go on thinking of me as simply a romantic 
South American bandit, and it would spoil that 
impression if I allowed myself to become a common 
European thief.” 

She was silent. 

“IT shall take the packets out and post them,” 
continued Manrique. ‘ And then I shall go to bed 
and sleep. I shall have breakfast at nine o’clock, and 
at nine-thirty punctually I shall be ready to admit 
the detective who comes to arrest me. At nine-forty- 
five I shall escape, and at eleven o’clock I shall catch 
the Dover train from Victoria. I shall take the boat 
from Calais, and during the journey I shall plan my 
next movement.’ 

“But how do you know you'll be able to 
escape ?”’ she said. “‘ You seem very sure of 
yourself.” 

“| have a plan,” said Manrique. “I think it wik 
be more interesting for you if you read it in the 
evening papers, than if I told you now. But | have 
told you that I shall leave London by the eleven 
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o'clock boat train, and you may be perfectly certain 
that I shall do so.” 

“But the police will be watching for you at 
Victoria.” 

“I know that,” said Manrique, and turned the 
car into Dover Street. 

“And there'll be more dicks at Dover, and 
probably they’ll have warned the French police by 
that time—especially if you escape and disappear. 
And they’ll catch you as soon as you show your 
passport.” 

“I do not intend to use my passport,” replied 
Manrique with a smile. “‘ And the detectives who 
are likely to be watching for me are allowed for in 
my plans. Harrigan once nearly had me beaten, 
but this time I am certain that I cannot be 
beaten. You need have no fear,” said Manrique, 
and then he stopped the car outside the Maryland 
Hotel. 

“Go in quickly,” he said. “It is dangerous for 
me to be seen out in London to-night. And you will 
telephone Kennedy as you promised ? ”’ 

“T’ll do that at once,’ she said; and she 
hesitated at the side of the car as though she 
wanted to say something else, but Manrique did 
not wait. 

“ Adiés !”’ he cried, with a gay wave of his hand ; 
and the Bentley went roaring up the street, and she 
was left alone. 

® ° 
2 

Manrique abandoned the car in Berkeley Square, 
and returned by a roundabout route to Curzon 
Street. In the flat over the mews he was busy for 
two hours with brown paper, string, and sealing 
wax. At the end of that time he had eight neatly 
sealed packages on the table in front of him, and | 
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each of them was addressed to the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police. Then he wrote a brief letter to 
the same address, and took the results of his labour 
to the post. 

By that time the sky was lightening perceptibly 
with the first promise of dawn, and Manrique went 
straight to bed, for he knew that he had a very 
tiring day before him. 

He rose at half-past eight, bathed, shaved, and 
dressed himself carefully. There was one part of 
his attire which is not usually affected by fashion- 
able gentlemen, but this could cause no offence, 
for it was not visible. He breakfasted in 
the Continental fashion on coffee and a roll, and 
at nine-thirty he was scanning the paper when 
a peremptory ring sounded from the front 
door. 

He went down the hall and threw open the door 
with a smile. A man stood on the top of the steps 
outside, and his clothes and bearing unmistakably 
indicated his profession. 

“You are Ramon Manrique?” asked the man, 
and the Bandit bowed. 

‘““T have been expecting you,” he said, and led 
the way to the sitting-room. 

‘“T am Inspector Peters of Scotland Yard,” said 
the detective, “‘ and I have a warrant for your arrest. 
I warn you that anything you say now will be taken 
down and may be used as evidence at your trial.” 

“What is the charge?” asked Manriquee 

“ Attempted murder.” . 

The Bandit bowed again. 

“‘T am at your service,” he said. “If you will 
let me put on my hat and coat I will come with you 
immediately. Have a cigar.”’ 

He produced a box of Hiram Parker’s favourite 
brand, but the detective declined. 
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*‘ Then there’s nothing to delay us,”’ said Manrique. 
“By the way, have you had any news through 
from Bradwell this morning? ”’ 

The detective nodded. 

‘“We'’ve got ’em both,” he said, ‘‘ Gussie and 
your friend Parker. And I don’t mind telling you 
they're wild!” 

“They would be,’’ said Manrique with satis- 
faction. 

The detective helped him on with his over- 
coat, and then Manrique took up his hat and 
gloves, and indicated the door with a flourishing 
gesture. 

“You are in command, Sefior Peters,” he said. 
“Will you lead the way?” 

The detective’s hand came slowly out of his 
pocket, and Manrique saw the handcuffs that he 
had expected. 

“T’m afraid [Pll have to trouble you to: put these 
Ons 

“ It is no trouble,” said Manrique courteously, and 
held out his wrists. The bracelets were clipped on. 
“Perhaps you would also like to search me, to 
see that I have no opportunity of repeating the 
attempted murder ? ” 

“IT don’t need to do that,” said Peters. “I ran 
my hands over. you when I was helping you on with 
your coat. Come along.” 

There was a taxi waiting in the mews, and Man- 
rique suspected its purpose and stopped the detective 
eat the’top ef the steps. 

“IT presume that is for me,” he said. 


“ That’s so.” 
“Does he know you came to arrest me?” 
“ Not exactly,’ answered the detective. ‘“‘ We 


don’t go round broadcasting our business to every- 
one we meet.” 
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“Then perhaps you will do me a favour,” 
said Manrique, and shook the sleeves of his 
overcoat down so that the handcuffs were con- 
cealed. ‘Take my arm, and walk into that 
cab as if we were old friends. I shall be 
disgraced soon enough, but at least I should 
like to preserve my dignity as far as the police 
station.” 

The detective nodded. 

“TI guess I can do that,” he said, for he was 
human. 

He took Manrique’s arm, creased his face into a 
smile, and they walked to the taxi together, convers- 
ing about the weather. Manrique got in, and the 
detective, having directed the driver, followed 
him. 

The car moved off, turning down Bolton Street, 
and so coming into Piccadilly. And Manrique talked. 
He talked quietly, soothingly and interestingly. His 
conversation showed a marvellous instinctive 
insight into the psychology of detectives. His 
simplicity was disarming, and in every way 
he was an ideal prisoner. Inspector Peters, 
who had started off with an unreasonable dislike 
for Dagoes, started to find himself enjoying the 
acquaintance. 

He enjoyed it exactly as far as Sackville Street, 
and at the corner of that thoroughfare, Manrique, 
who had been gazing intently out of the window 
for some time while he talked, suddenly cried: 
wALOOK. 

The detective, momentarily off his guard, looked. 
It was about twenty minutes later before he was 
sufficiently conscious to regret it. 

He did not know that Manrique’s whole armoury 
had consisted of a handcuff key, secured round his 
left wrist by a thin piece of thread. Under pretence 
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of blowing his nose, Manrique had taken his hand- 
kerchief from his left sleeve and taken the handcuff 
key with it by the simple expedient of snapping the 
thread. The unlocking of the handcuffs had been 
easy to do while he was keeping the detective en- 
grossed in conversation, and the two steel bracelets 
held together made a very effective substitute for a 
life-preserver. 

Manrique snapped the handcuffs on the detective’s 
own wrists, and tapped on the window. The cab 
drew in to the kerb. 

For his last defiant gesture, Manrique ripped a 
sheet out of the detective’s note book, rapidly 
sketched on it the drawing of the black cat which 
he had been accustomed to use as a visiting card 
on unlawful occasions, and pinned it to the lapel 
of Inspector Peter’s coat. 

Then he stepped out and spoke to the 
driver. 

“My friend is going on to Scotland Yard,” he 
said. “‘ When you get there, he would like you to 
ask the Assistant Commissioner to come out and 
see him.”’ 

The driver nodded and let in the clutch, and the 
taxi moved on. Manrique watched it go, with 
laughter on his lips, and then turned swiftly up 
Sackville Street, and made his way back to South 
Lansdowne Mews as speedily as possible. His 
watch told him that it was exactly nine forty-five, 
and SO far he had kept perfectly to his time-table. 
In hi8 bedroom in the flat, everything he required 
was laid out ready for use; and for ten minutes he 
worked rapidly and with a sure touch on his face 
and hands. Then he carefully removed all traces 
of his’ ingenuity from the dressing-table, and 
quickly changed his suit, overcoat, and hat, and 

picked up the valise which for weeks he had kept 
| Q 
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ready packed against the necessity for a hasty 
departure. 

It had been Ramon Manrique, in the most im- 
maculate of clothes, an unmistakable Latin, who had 
entered the flat twenty-five minutes previously. It 
was a Hindoo student who left, carrying a suitcase, 
and who hailed a taxi and directed the driver to 
Victoria. 

Escaping criminals have thought of a thousand 
different disguises, but Ramon Manrique had dis- 
covered one of the most subtle in the history of 
getaways—and that on the spur of the moment, and 
without any really expert knowledge of disguises. 
His clothes were just not quite right. His face and 
hands were stained dark brown, and he had shaved 
off his moustache. With his brown eyes and Latin 
features he would have passed for the genuine article 
on any casual inspection, and it was amazing how 
the staining of his face obliterated his former 
appearance. 

At Victoria he took a ticket for Calais, and passed 
unchallenged through the barrier. On the platform 
he observed two or three men who had a similar air 
of massive officialism to that which he had remarked 
in the bearing of Inspector Peters, but they hardly 
gave him a second glance. The time had long since 
gone by when Indians were uncommon sights in 
London, and Manrique contrived with real brilliance 
to maintain the pose of an Indian undergraduate 
taking a vacation trip to the Continent. He bought 
a selection of magazines, settled himself comfortably 
in a corner of a first-class carriage, and waited for 
the train to move off. 

He had ten minutes to wait. The train left 
punctually, and he had not been challenged. The 
first fence had been successfully taken, and it was 
only natural that even a man of such iron nerves 
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as Ramon Manrique’s should have breathed a sigh 
of relief. 

The train fled southwards, and Manrique tried to 
amuse himself reading. The morning editions of the 
evening papers blazoned the full story of the Bradwell 
adventure across their front pages, and at any other 
time Manrique’s vanity would have been irresistibly 
fascinated by the publicity that was given to his 
brilliance. The account was garbled, naturally, for 
the official notice had not yet been issued to the Press, 
and harassed journalists working against time that 
morning had doubtless been compelled to fabricate 
what they could not find out by frantic telephone 
inquiries, and for the gaps in the history they had 
obviously been reduced to falling back upon their 
own imaginations ; but most of the facts were there, 
linked up into a sensational thriller worthy of 
publication as a work of fiction. There was a brief 
résumé of the life of Hiram Parker, otherwise H. H. 
Harper, Hubert Farmer, or Sebastian Gold. Some- 
Sody had discovered one of his grotesque distortions 
of the ancient and noble art of poetry, tucked away 
somewhere in the stock-room of a newspaper, where 
it had found an unwarranted haven (by a flustered 
sub-editor’s oversight), instead of ending its days in 
the deserved ignominy of the waste-paper basket. 
Now it was printed in full ; and Manrique was able 
to rouse himself to the enjoyment of a certain 
malicious pleasure. 

“ You have your ambition at last, Huppo mio,’ 
thought the Bandit. “ The world can now acclaim 
you as a new poet if it likes; but never again will 
you be able to complain that you were denied a 
hearing.”’ 

Headlines stunted the double life of Hiram Parker, 
and the unravelling of the mystery of the Dope King 
and his smuggling machinations, across two columns, 
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Across another two columns was stunted the amazing 
and meteoric career of Ramon Manrique himself, as 
El] Caballero of South America and the Black Cat of 
New York and London. This alone would normally 
have afforded Manrique intense pleasure for weeks 
afterwards ; but now it hardly beguiled him for five 
minutes, and he failed to savour the egotistic 
delight that he felt his success demanded of him. 
It didn’t seem so exciting and brilliant in re- 
trospect as it had in prospect. He tried to work 
up some enthusiasm, failed dismally, and gave 
it up. 

Almost savagely he turned to the rest of the story. 
The stealing of the Bentley, by Huppo, had now been 
reported and fitted into its proper place in the 
jig-saw. There was a reference to Gussie’s; and 
even the incident on the road, when Harrigan shot 
up the driver of the pursuing roadster, had been 
mortised into the story by a really intelligent piece 
of inductive logic. Louise Race had a column all to 
herself—her record in America was there in full, em- 
bellished with vague and uninformed, but neverthe- 
less fulsome, commendations of her courage and the 
skill with which she had carried out her share of the 
police triumph. This was the one column that 
really riveted Manrique’s attention. He read it 
through again and again, and he was smiling when 
at last he laid down the paper. 

Of his own arrest there was naturally no 
mention—there had been no time for that. I was 
simply being referred to, casually, in “passing as 
about to follow at any moment as an inevitable 
consequence. That, too, made Manrique smile a 
little. Finally, in the stop press, he found tucked 
away a couple of lines which told him that Louise 
Race had refused to be interviewed. Reporters who 
called early in the morning had been told that she 
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had given strict instructions that she was not to 
be disturbed. 

And that was all. 

With a cigarette between his lips, Manrique 
reviewed the adventure. As an adventure, it had 
been a signal success. It had had its numerous 
phases and its lighter touches ; and it had also had 
its tense moments and its grim dangers. The Bandit 
tenderly felt the bandages that swathed his injured 
arm. No, it had not been all fun; but the graver 
occasions were all part of the game—they lent it its 
zest, and lifted it out of the ruck of merely puerile 
escapades. And, as befitting such an adventure, it 
had terminated in an appropriate climax. Originally, 
it had not been so exciting—the first exploits of the 
Black Cat had been amusing, and they also had 
sometimes looked serious, but they had been just a 
little too easy, blessed with just a little too infallible 
a good fortune, to be profoundedly satisfactory. 
Then, with his first capture by Harrigan, things had 
started to move. And they had gone on moving 
faster and faster, through surprise after surprise, 
and peril after peril, for the next few strenuous 
hours. And at last they were ending up in a truly 
terrific burst—the ultimate escape from the country . 
that had already become infinitely too hot to hold 
him. Even at that moment, he was enjoying climax : 
and the climax would go on at the same pitch, until 
eventually, if all went well and the scheme he was 
carrying out functioned according to plan, he 
walked out of the Calais Maritime a free man, 
with all Europe before him in which to evade 
pursuit. 

He could not possibly have asked for more, 
he realised; even a man with such an insatiable 
craving for action and adventure as himself should 
have been utterly satisfied, if not glutted, at the end 
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of such a feast as he had enjoyed. And there was 
no doubt that once upon a time he would have felt 
thrilled and eager with rapture, delighting in every 
minute of it. Yet there it was, experiencing the 
electric sparkle of what must surely have been one 
of the most stirring getaways in history—and it 
was falling flat. He was going through the necessary 
movements surely and efficiently ; but he was not 
giving his mind to them. He was playing his part 
mechanically, and the effervescent enjoyment that 
he ought to have felt was not materialising. 

Ramon Manrique couldn’t understand it at all, 
and it worried him. It worried him all the way to 
Dover, and he was no wiser by the time he got 
there. | 

He walked across to the boat, carrying his own bag, 
and once again nobody seemed to notice him. The 
obvious detective who stood idly by the gangway 
scrutinised each passenger closely as he passed, and 
one or two were even stopped and interrogated ; but 
Manrique was dismissed with nothing but a super- 
ficial glance. Presumably the police were expecting 
him to try and escape in a false beard, or disguised 
as an old woman, or something equally threadbare 
and conventional. The idea of a white man dis- 
guising himself as a nigger had simply never per- 
colated into their imaginations. Yet Manrique 
continued to feel strangely detached, and wholly 
devoid of any feelings of triumph. He was making 
his escape as best he could because he didn't want 
to be caught and sent to prison; it was just the 
obvious alternative to choose, and that was all 
about it. But his heart was no longer in the adven- 
ture ; and, indeed, the whole affair was ceasing to 
seem adventurous at all—it wus simply a dull but 
essential routine. Manrique felt that it was all 
very depressing. 
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While he waited for the luggage to be taken on 
board, he sought out the chief steward and booked 
a cabin on the promenade deck. He had no difficulty 
in obtaining one, for the weather was rough and 
wintry for the time of the year and few people were 
travelling. Having seen his suitcase placed in the 
cabin, Manrique went to the smoke-room and smoked 
a cigarette and sipped a brandy-and-soda until the 
packet sailed. Then he made his way to his cabin. 

By the time the French coast was in sight he had 
removed all the stains from his face and hands, and 
changed his clothes a second time. The tweed 
overcoat, cap, and purple flannel trousers which he 
had worn were discarded and bundled away under 
the bunk. He put on a neat, inconspicuous blue 
serge suit, and dispensed altogether with hat and 
coat. Finally, he spent fifteen minutes fixing, with 
spirit gum, hair by hair, a large and luxurious black 
moustache of the walrus variety. 

Through his port-hole he could see the coast and 
the docks quite clearly now; but he judged that 
there were still ten minutes to pass before the ship 
docked, and he sat down on the edge of the bunk 
and lighted a cigarette. 

All through the short voyage one vision had 
haunted him. It had been all around him, an in- 
visible but powerful presence. He could not hear 
it, yet it rang in his ears like a remembered sound ; 
he could not see it, yet it clouded his gaze and 
seenfed tasshape itself mistily over everything he 
looked at ; he could not touch it, yet it was as solid 
as reality. He knew now that this indefinable, 
perturbing something, that had taken the edge off 
his enjoyment of the adventure, and caused all the 
gloomy depression that had blunted his appetite for 
excitement, was nothing but the hold that Louise 
Race had taken on his life. 
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He remembered things about ner—her voice, her 
laugh, the way she walked, her eyes . . . And he 
remembered what she was—her courage, her sym- 
pathy, her genuine interest. He was ready to swear 
that her interest was genuine. Why else should she 
have allied herself with him in the adventure, in that 
sporting spirit, though she knew what he was, and 
everything about him? Why else should she have 
aided and abetted his escape ? 

She had aided and abetted his escape. He hadn’t 
made any bones about it—he’d put all his cards on 
the table and asked her to help him play the hand. 
And she’d done it, wilfully, willingly, and blindly— 
he hadn’t given her even a glimpse of his plans, he’d 
simply asked her to act thus and thus so that he 
could carry out his project. She’d agreed. She’d 
made the getaway possible. The idea, the origin- 
ality, the initiative, the execution—all these things 
had been Manrique’s, true enough. But it had been 
Louise Race who had made their realisation possible. 
It would have been unthinkably ungenerous to allow 
a moment’s consideration to the idea that he might 
just as well have made his escape without her help— 
that his dash and inspiration might have risen to 
the level demanded by the emergency, and that he 
might have been able to devise some means of van- 
quishing and annihilating the apparently over- 
whelming odds against success. He might have been 
able to do that. But it would have entailed a 
trebling, a quadrupling of the risk, andan infinite 
multiplication of the requisite thought and plotting 
and genius of ideas. Let her have all the credit. 
She’d reduced a sheer impossibility—short of some 
such miracle—to a merely difficult and dangerous 
possibility. If had come off. His getaway was 
almost complete, and he could see no possibility of 
hashing it up on the French side, unless he suddenly 
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fell to bungling in a manner of which he could not 
conscientiously believe himself capable. And he was 
still left to be tormented with wondering why she’d 
done it—and he hadn’t had a real opportunity to 
thank her... 

But he might have known why she’d done 
It. 

Of course, that was a possibility ... In fact, 
it was the one plausibility that had presented itself 
to his groping puzzlement . . . And yet it seemed 
so improbable, so fantastic and incredible, that the 
only sensible thing to do with a notion like that 
seemed to be to dismiss it summarily as a deliriously 
exaggerated exercise of what the psychologists 
would call premature wish-fulfilment. Very pre- 
mature. Hopelessly and eternally premature... 

But what other explanation was there ? 

Wearily, Manrique admitted to himself that he was 
at a loss for any other explanation. The problem 
beat him. He gave it up. And he would have 
given anything for a chance to demand the answer, 
once and for all, and settle for ever that maddening 
uncertainty. And yet, what use would that chance 
be to him, even if he got it? He wouldn’t be able 
to use it—he’d have to let it slip by. For what 
right had he got to start such a lot of trouble as one 
of the possible answers might entail ? Suppose she 
said Yes. Then they’d both be committed to an 
impgssible situation. And what right had any 
fugitive, aswanted man with a price on his head, to 
spoil the life of a Louise Race ? 

But the whole idea was ridiculous. And its tempt- 
ingly plausible ridiculousness was still worrying 
Manrique when the ship docked at Calais. 

The first gangways were being run across from 
the mole, and the vanguard of a horde of vociferous 
French porters was swarming on to the ship. 
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Manrique went out and looked round for a porter 
cf suitable size. Finding one, he stopped him. 

“T have some baggage in my cabin,” said Man- 
rique in French. “ This way.” 

“ Bien, m’sieu.”’ 

Manrique led the porter to his cabin and opened 
the door, standing back to allow the man to go in 
first. Manrique stepped in after him, closed the 
door, and while the porter was bending down to pick 
up the bag, Manrique struck scientifically at the 
back of his head with a life-preserver. 

The porter collapsed limply, and Manrique pounced 
on him and ripped off his blue overalls. These he put 
on himself, over his clothes, and they fitted him 
fairly well, for he had chosen his man with that 
object in view. Going down on his hands and knees, 
he grubbed about under the bunk and succeeded in 
getting his hands and face appropriately grimy. 
Then he trussed the unconscious porter hand and 
foot with strips of sheet which he had prepared for 
that purpose, and gagged him. 

He picked up his suitcase and went out, locking 
the door behind him and pocketing the key. 

On deck he was unnoticed among the other 
porters, and passengers who endeavoured to engage 
him were only refused. 

All, that is, except one. He was making his way 
towards the porter’s gangway when a girl’s voice 
tried: “‘ Facteur!”—and Manrique knew that 
voice. He turned. It was Louise Race. 

“ Mademoiselle ?”’ 

She did not recognise him, but she pointed to 
two suitcases. 

‘For the Customs,” she said. “I may go on the 
train to Paris, or I may not. I don’t know yet.” 

“Entendu,” said Manrique briskly, and ran his 
oorter’s strap through the handles of her bag and 
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slung the load over his shoulder. He remembered 
another ceremony associated with Continental travel, 
and searched desperately in the pockets of the 
overalls for a plaque. He found one. 

“ Numéro trente-six,’’ he said, and hurried away. 

His ruse saved him admirably from the necessity 
of having to exhibit a passport By the simple means 
of following the other scurrying porters, he found 
his way to the douane without any trouble, and 
without once being questioned. Once he cannoned 
into a porter, and the man swore. Manrique replied 
in the vernacular, and his accent and vocabulary 
were good enough to pass the test. He found a 
place at the counter, heaped the valises on it, and 
saw Louise Race approaching from the other side 
of the hall. He made his way towards her, crying 
“ Trente-six !’’ in a hoarse voice. 

“Vos bagages sont la-bas, mademotselle,”’ he said, 
and added in an undertone: “ You will find three 
bags there. Claim the third as your own also. I 
am Ramon Manrique.”’ 

She took the surprise magnificently, and no one 
who was not watching her closely would have 
remarked her start of astonishment. 

Only one valise was opened, and that was one of 
hers. This was fortunate, for it saved her the 
embarrassing necessity for explaining her ownership 
of a man’s luggage when there was no man with her. 
A cross was chalked on each suitcase, and Manrique 
ran &tis strap through the handles again and swung 
the load on to his shoulder. 

“Taxi, mademotselle ?’’ he prompted, and she 
nodded. 

He led the way out of the station, hailed a taxi, 
and loaded the bags on to it. Then he held the 
door open for her. 

“Where to?” she whispered. 
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“T will instruct the driver,” he replied. “ Tip me.’ 

Even then her sense of humour bubbled up into 
a suppressed smile as she pressed a five-franc note 
into his hand. But Manrique touched his cap 
without the vestige of a smile. 

“ Merci, mademotselle,” he said, and closed the 
door. 

To the driver he said: “A l’Hotel d’ Artois.” 

As the cab started to move, Manrique ran round 
to the other side and jumped in. It was done so 
quickly that no one could have seen the movement. 
He sat down beside the girl and quickly ripped off 
his overalls. These, together with the cap, were 
bundled into his suitcase. He wiped the grime from 
his face and hands, completed his attire with a soft 
felt hat and a pair of chamois gloves; and the 
re-incarnation of Ramon Manrique was complete. 

“So you did it after all? ’’ she remarked quietly. 

“Yes,” said Manrique. “I posted the jewellery to 
the Chief Commissioner before I went to bed last 
night, as I promised you. I have to thank you for 
the way you did your share. I was arrested at 
exactly nine-thirty this morning, and the police 
could not possibly have contrived it better to fit in 
with my plans. I am very grateful to you, Miss 
Race.” 

He told her how he had managed to escape, and 
how he had succeeded in evading the police between 
London and Calais. Strangely enough, he seemed 
to have lost his exuberance. He told the gtory 
without the cheerful conceit which was ch%racteristic 
of him, with the minimum of words, and the barest 
ration of supplementary detail. He simply gave 
the facts, and the need for the recital seemed to 
bore him. She was surprised at his preoccupied 
air, and was at a loss to account for the fact that 
he had expressed no surprise at meeting her. When 
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the story was over he fell silent, and no more was 
said until they drew up outside the hotel to which 
he had directed the driver. 

Then he sprang quickly out on the street side. 

She got out herself on the other side of the cab, 
and paid off the driver. As the commissionaire came 
down the steps to take her luggage, Manrique walked 
up with a perfectly simulated mixture of surprise 
and delight. 

“Why, if it isn’t Miss Race!” he exclaimed, 
raising his hat. | 

“ Why, it’s Raymond!” she cried, taking her cue 
and his hand at the same time. 

It was the chance she wanted. 

“You must come in and talk to me, 
CeheInsIst— 254. 

“T’d love to,’ said Manrique, but he did not 
sound very enthusiastic. 

She led the way into the hotel, booked her room, 
and signed the register, while Manrique stood silently 
by, fingering an upper lip which felt strangely naked. 
Then she found an empty lounge, and motioned him 
to be seated. He obeyed reluctantly. 

“Now, Ramon Manrique,”’ she said, ‘‘ I want to 
know where you think you’re going from here.”’ 

“To-morrow morning,” he replied, ‘‘ I shall hire 
a car, and drive to Lille. From there I shall travel 
by train, in easy stages, by way of Rheims, Nancy, 
Lyons, St. Etienne, and Montauban, to Toulouse. 
Fron® thera I go to Aix, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
and I do not think I shall find it difficult to enter 
Spain by a route which is not patrolled by passport 
officials. I shall cross Spain, and enter Portugal in 
the same way, and from Lisbon I shall take a ship 
to some South American port, where, again, I think 
my lack of a passport will be no handicap to my 
landing.”’ 
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she said. 
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“You are going back to your old life?” she asked. 

“Say, to my old country,” answered Manrique. 
“The old life has lost its charm, but I am going 
back to see if perhaps I can find an interest in 
cattle-ranching which will save me from extinction 
by boredom.” 

“T see,” said the girl, softly. 

Manrique looked at her. 

“ Now it is my turn to ask you a question,” he said. 
“Why did you travel on the train by which I 
promised to travel myself? ”’ 

“T thought it was a good train,” said the girl 
vaguely. 

“ And what do you propose to do now ? ” 

“T expect I shall be travelling also,”’ she said. 
“T’ve resigned my job with Pinkertons—I posted 
the letter this morning.” 

‘“That’s a pity,” said Manrique. “I thought 
you loved your work ? ”’ 

“TI did,” she answered. ‘‘ But I found out that 
it wasn’t everything to me, and it stood in the way 
of something which I wanted much more.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Manrique 
rose and held out his hand. 

“ Well, I wish you every success in your new career 
whatever it may be,” he said. ‘“ Forgive me if I leave 
you now. I am a wanted man, and I shali not be 
safe as long as I am in Europe. It is dangerous 
for me to stay here long, and it would not be good 
for you to be found in my company. [ft has®been 
wonderful to know you, and for the rest of my life | 
shall cherish the memory of these two days that we 
have spent together. You have been very kind to 
me, and it is my great regret that I can only repay 
you with good wishes. Good-bye sefiortta—Y vaya 
con Dios.” 

For fully half a minute the girl stared at him, 
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ignoring his proffered hand. Then she, too, rose to 
mer feet. 

“You are a very honourable man, Ramon 
Manrique,”’ she said. 

“T am going to try to be,” replied the Bandit. 

“And,” she went on slowly, “ because you are 
going to try to be an honourable man, and you 
remember that you have been a thief, you think 
there’s nothing for it but to be honourable alone.”’ 

Manrique raised his eyebrows. 

“T do not understand you, seforita,” he said. 

The girl laughed, as at some secret joke. 

“Tl tell the world you men of honour are the 
blazes of a nuisance,” she said. ‘“‘ I wonder if it 
ever occurs to you what a lot of inconvenience your 
noble gestures put other people to? ”’ 

Manrique frowned. 

“T still do not understand you, sefiortta,”’ he 
said coldly. 

“You boob!” said Louise Race huskily. “ How 
on earth do you think I’m going to find my way to 
your ranch in South America unless you take me 
with you?” 


THE END 
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